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THE ORIGIN OF THE SUMERIAN WRITING 



That the Sumerian Writing is a development of another sort 
of writing is a fact admitted by all Sumeriologists. When the Fara 
tablets were published, 1 all realized that those tablets show an ear- 
lier stage of development than those studied by Thureau Dangin* 
and by Barton 8 . A few years later a set of newly discovered tab- 
lets at Jemdet Nasr were also published*— tablets which evidently 
disclose a much earlier period in the development of that writing, 
so early as to leave a gap between it and the period of the Fara 
. tablets. The transition from Jemdet*Nasr to Fara was finally found 
in the archaic texts discovered at Ur by the joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and the University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia 5 . Earlier than all these the 
Kish tablet of the Ashmolean Museum marks the initial state of 
the Sumerian Script, with which we are now acquainted 6 . 

While studying all these stages of development, one easily finds 
out that the pictographs of the Kish tablet have suffered a consi- 
derable change in the tablets of Jemdet Nasr and Ur, and much 
more in those of Fara. The signs become conventionalized and ap- 
parently phonetic. Their original pictographic nature disappears 
almost absolutely. Moreover round forms are little by little 
straightened, very little in Jemdet Nasr, much more in Fara. 
Thus the transition from these conventionalized straight shaped 
signs to the cuneiform sign is almost imperceptible. 

This evidently shows that the original script was a pictographic 
script. The late Prof. S. Langdon speaking of the two styles of 
making signs in the Jemdet Nasr period says that both groups part 
"from the original and homogeneous pictographic stage" 7 . Prof, 
Ball affirms the same: "It has long been recognized that Sumerian 
writing was originally of a pictorial or hieroglyphic nature". 8 



1. Deimel, Die Inschriften von Fara (Leipzig, 1922). 

2. Thureau Dangin, Becherches mr VOrigine dt I 1 Ecritun Guniiforme 
(Paris, 1898). 

3. Barton, The Origin and Devekpmnt of Babylonian Writing, (Leipzig 
1913). 

4. Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, (Oxford, 1928) 

5. Burrows, Archaic Texts[ofT7r] (1935). 

6. Of. Smith, Early History of Assyria to 1,000 B.C., PL III, h & c 

7. Langdon, op. cit % p. iv. 

8. Ball, Chinese and Sumerian, p. yii. 
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Where and when was this pictographic writing used? This is 
indeed a crucial question in the history of early epigraphy. Since 
the signs of the Kish Tablet are all pictographs, could we suppose 
that this tablet marks the original pictographic stage? 

First of all, since the document is one only, and the signs 
inscribed on it are not many, it would be too premature to make 
a statement. Accordingly Prof. Langdon himself only affirms that 
the Kish Tablet "has the signs more near the original pictographs 
than the Jemdet Nasr script" 1 , and indeed, if we are to believe late 
Babylonian tradition, the Sumerian script came from abroad, 
brought to the valley of the Euphrates by Oannes, Odakon and all 
those half mythical heroes whose names are recorded in Berosus' 
fragments 3 . 

Prof. Ball after studying the very suggestive similarities and 
even connections between Chinese and Sumerian finally concluded 
that both scripts might have come from a third original script of 
central Asia 3 . At the time of Ball's publication the script of 
Mohenjo Daro was not yet fully known. Could Mohenjo Daro 
be the solution to our query ? 

Sir C. L. Woolley boldly affirms that " the Indus Culture ap- 
pears to have had no effect on the Sumerians No other was the 
opinion of Prof. Langdon when he published the sign list of the 
Mohenjo Daro script in the work of Sir John Marshall. 6 Yet after 
the publication of the Jemdet Nasr tablets he was forced to change 
his views. In a P. S. he attached to the above mentioned sign list, 
he corrects his former views 6 and when he published the Jemdet 
Nasr tablets he acknowledged that "beyond all doubt, this race 
[ viz* the Sumerians at least of Jemdet Nasr ] is connected with 
the race whose press seals and painted pottery have been found in 
the Indus Valley at Mohenjo Daro in the Sind and at Harappa in 
the Punjab"; and lest there be any doubt about the kind of connec- 
tion the Professor means, he adds: "The Sign No. 408 [ of Jemdet 
Nasr ] which was lost in the Sumerian script is characteristic of 
the Indus Valley script, and a large number of signs are identical 
in the two scripts." 7 Even the way of writing seems originally to 



1. Langdon, op. tit.) p. iii. 

2. Of. Schnabol, Beroisos und- die BabylonischSellistische Literature^ pp. 
172-175 (Berlin, 1923). 

3. Ball, op. cit. f p» x» f. n. 

4. Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, p. 85* Of. pp. 130-131. 

5. MaTahall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus OiwXkation> II, pp. 423-453. 

6. Ibid., pp. 453-455. 

7. Langdon, op. tit, p. vi. 
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have been the same in both the countries, according' to the Oxford 
Professor, who speaking of the Jemdet Nasr tablets avers that "the 
writing originally ran from right to left, as does the script of the 
Indus Valley seals." 1 

After a careful study of the Mohenjo Daro script, I boldly sta- 
ted in a lecture delivered before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on March 18th, 1935, that the Mohenjo Daro signs 
were the original pictographs from which the Sumerian signs are, 
derived. The Times, London, published a report of my lecture on 
March 24th. Two days after in a letter published in the same 
paper, Prof. Langdon, apparently forgetting what he had written 
eight years before, said referring to the Mohenjo Daro script: "It 
is obvious that the script is not only later by at least 1,500 years 
than the early pictographic Sumerian script, which can be traced 
to about 4,000 B. C, but also that the two scripts have nothing what- 
soever in common." 

The opinion of the present writer was not after all so extrava- 
gant. Dr. Hunter, following in the steps of Prof. Langdon him- 
self acknowledges the similarities between the Sumerian and 
Mohenjo Daro scripts; 3 and Prof. Barton admits the probability 
of Indus Valley origin of the Sumerians. 3 Now, after having 
deciphered above one thousand and eight hundred inscriptions of 
Mohenjo Daro, I am reconfirmed in my views as regards the 
Indian origin of the Sumerian writing. 

This is what I am going to develop in the following pages* 
I am, however, not going to publish a full list of signs nor their 
genealogical formation. A few signs have been picked up here 
and there and their genealogy is explained after the knowledge 
acquired while reading the Mohenjo Daro script. Occasionally 
references will be found to the Proto-Chinese script. For conve- 
nience sake the. signs have been placed according to the alphabetical 
order of their meanings. 4 



1. Ibid , p. iii. The script of Mohenjo Daro is boustrophedon, i* e. odd 

lines from right to left and even lines from left to right. 
% Hunter, Tlie Script of Mohenjo Daro, pp. 19-21 ( London, ). 

3. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, pp. 36-37 ( Philadelphia ). 

4. In the course of this article the following abbreviations will be used; 
Ki = Bash Tablet Jn — Jemdet Kasr of Langdon 
TJr — Archaic Texts of Ur Fa — Para tablets of Deimel 



of Burrows 



Ba — More recent specimens 
of writing, in Barton's 
work 



MD— Mohenjo Daro and Harap- 
pa seals 

PC — Proto-Chinese writing 
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1. ACACIA 

The sign £> is found twice in Ur, once in this position 
(145) and the other time in the opposite direction G (183). 
They seem to be the same. It is found in seal impressions only. 
On account of the round shape of its lines, the sign seems to 
be very old and nearer the original pictographic origin than 
many signs of Ur. The same sign is very often found in MD. in 
the ordinary position. It reads vel, " acacia " in the MD. script. 

Fr. Burrows does not give any meaning to this sign. In point 
of fact it does not seem to have any correspondence in later 
Sumerian or cuneiform writing. Perhaps the acacia did not grow 
in Mesopotamia. This would be another argument in favour of 
the early age of this sealing, proving a sort of remembrance of the 
Mohenjo Daro acacias. 

2. ASS 

Two pictographs of an ass are shown in Ba (211). One 
represents the whole animal with the hind portion extremely 
conventionalized ^) . This is of Proto-Elamite origin. The 
other sign represents the head of the ass only. # Out of 
this the later Sumerian linear representation and the cuneiform 
signs are derived. In Jn (130) the head of the ass is clearly seen. 
<*5£ , a little turned upwards in an unnatural position. This 
seems to be the clear ancestor of the above Sumerian type. Both 
Signs, the Proto-Elamite and the Sumerian, find their representa- 
tion in MD. The sign corresponding to the former is given in 
connection with an "ass rider" kalude orvan (MD. 

Ph., M. D., 31-32 Sd, 3089). The other seems to be used when 
the mere mention of an ass is made ^ (MD. Ph., H., Neg. 
4395, No. 3). This seems to be the same sign as Jn. turned to the 
opposite side and placed 90° to the left. 

3. BIRD 

This sign though much conventionalized in Ba (83), still keeps 
the original shape pretty well in the archaic period : *-q Later 
it is difficult to recognise it any more. As birds live in the 
air, it meant the god Enlil " the lord of the air " at a later period. 
Why it ever stood for man, cannot be easily understood. In Fa 
(64) the bird's shape is still more easily recognisable. The 
figure Jn (191) N is very roughly made. The sign (P of a 
sealing of Ur (119) seems to be another shape of the same sign. 
Another sealing of Ur (419) has a real pictograph of a bird : . 
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InMD several birds are represented: ife$i, a member 

of the Koli tribe (Marshall, M. B M No. 207) ; Q para, " pigeon » 
(the totem of a tribe) (Marshall, H., No. 259) ; ^ mflranfoft, 
" -woodpecker © " duck " (Ibid., M* D., No. 93) and 

> or 4 t i?ar^w, bird in general (Bid, M, D., Nos. 

8, 36, 338, etc), which is always inscribed to mention the 
members of the tribe of the Paravas, The Ur sign mentioned 
in the last place seems to be derived from the Payava sign.* 
But the preceding signs seem to proceed from the sign that 
stands for tara. The very archaic character of that Ur sign may 
confirm our view. Is it perhaps a reference to the Paravas of 
India ? Yet, those signs that seem to have come from tara mean 
bird in general at a later period. 

L BOAT 

The sign 3 of Ba (137) cannot be easily explained as 
coming from a pictograph. The explanation of Barton is not 
satisfactory. In MD this sign belongs to a phonetic family of 
signs that have all a similar shape and a similar phonetic value. 

e#w,-"leg", "to walk" 

i4% "lightning" 

a4& " royal land tax 

G$a "boat" 

Apparently there was never a pictograph meaning " boat If 
the latter sign is turned 90° to the left according to Sumerian 
custom, thus Z > one can, by an easy process, come to the 
sign of Ba. 

5. CANAL 

The sign of Fa (121) ft easily shows its pictographic 
origin. Two rivers (the horizontal lines) united by a canal 
(the vertical lines). The fact that the latter is marked by two lines 
vi&. the two banks of the canal, is intended to emphasize the 
canal over the two rivers in this sign. The Jn (396) sign CB 
is not so explained. Jn (409) Q=fl -which has appareDtly not 
been given any meaning, seems to be a pictograph of a canal, 
more in accordance with the MD sign H > from which the 
above Fa sign seems to come, 

6. CHARIOT 

The sign of Ba (262) ih seems to be correctly explained : 
" Perhaps the sign was a diagram of a chariot, when viewed from 



I. Of. Her^s, Sumerian Epigraphy », The New Revm> s v, p. 262. 
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above, the single line representing the pole and the two lines at the 
left the projecting wheels , \ 1 Barton seems to have had the MD 
Sign in view when describing this sign. The MD sign -OjO 
beyond all doubt is the original pictograph of the above sign, 

7. CITY 

The determinative for cities used in Jn (238) § has its 
clear ancestor in MD where 0 reads ur, "city". The sign 
is f onnd in many combinations that stand for names of individual 
cities ; *$* Velur, ® Maramur, Arirur, etc. Jn (16) 
■0- s which is fonnd in an early sealing seems: to be the name of 
a city. In MD, there is a similar sign 0 , which reads Orur, 

8. CLOUDS 

In Ba (480) there is a very quaint sign bbfcl which means 
" storm cloud " or " thunder storm No satisfactory explanation 
of this sign has been given (Of, Barton, op..cih, II, p. 231)* The 
same sign has been found in MD of course in the ordinary erected 
position g . Perhaps the origin of this sign is the sign TOT . 
(MD. Ph.,H.,Neg. 3006, No. 14), meaning "garden" (Of. "garden" 
below). The four stems represented in this pictograph are shorn 
of their leaves and flowers in the former one. That may be the 
effect of a storm. Consequently, this would be the original 
meaning of the sign. "Storm-cloud" would then be the secondary 
meaning* 

There are besides in MD other signs meaning clouds. One 
of them* seems to appear also in Ur ,(31) vra . It appears on 
a sealing, and Fr. Burrows does not seem to assign any meaning 
to it nor to point out any later sign as a development of it. 
In MD (Ph., M. D., 28-29, No. 7242) this sign is, as usual, found in 
an erected position with four additional strokes: <p\ . It reads 
Jcarumugil "rain clouds". This is the only time this sign occurs. 
I do not know whether to call it a mistake or a later development 
(specially considering the above sign of Ur). The sign, otherwise, is 
many times found turned to the other side: . It is also 
very often found without the strokes, and then it reads mugil, 
"clouds". It is very interesting to follow the evolution of this sign. 
It has two elements a and 9 . The former always reads 
il, but sometimes it means not, sometimes in and sometimes 
house. The latter seems to be the proper meaning here. If 
this element reads il, the other element must read muk or mug, 



1. Barton, op, cit. } II, p. 137, 
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which, means "to draw, as water". Mugil* therefore, means "the 
house of drawn water" which is phonetically expressed in the sign 
itself 1 . Because this meaning was naturally not understood in PC 
they slightly changed the sign thus: $ or S , ytin, "cloud". 
For no other reason this sign evidently used in Sumer in the 
beginning, as the sealing of Ur shows, was forgotten at a later 
period. They preferred to use the sign first mentioned in this article 
which being in straight lines was more in accordance with the 
character the script was actually taking. 

9. COUNTRY 

This word is expressed in different ways in Ba (322): £• , 
i> , ifi and % , In Fa (451) the signs are F , o* 
or 7 f , meaning hill. In Ur (418) go , once more meaning 
country. This dual meaning of the word kur evidently shows 
that the country, i.e. their country, originally was mountainous. 
In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 215) the sign ft stands for "lands", 
which seems to be the original meaning of all the above signs. 
In our case anyhow it is interesting to notice that after passing 
through so many stages of development the sign reappears in 
the cuneiform script almost as it was in its original condition: ^ . 

The word kur, "country" was used amongst the Sumerians to 
mean their own country, while kurkur meant the foreign countries. 
kur also meaning "other", "different". So kurkur properly meant 
"different" or "other countries." This phrase also seems to come 
from the Proto-Dravidian people of MD. In Dravidian languages 
kurukUr literally means: " countries across " or " opposite 
countries". 

10. COWS 

The sign meaning "cows" in Ur (177) is already angular and 
almost cuneiform: (> . In a sealing of Ur (178) there is a 
similar sign, , which seems to be its immediate ancestor. 
Yet Fr. Burrows seems to compare the latter sign with Jn (179) 
£ , which is read by Prof. Langdon szg, "low". Yet, Prof. 
Langdon himself says that the sign is found at times in lists of sheep. 
The Jn sign apparently stands for cows, too. It is difficult to 
imagine how this Sign can come from a pictograph of a cow. The 
MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 400) gives the link, § , which 
reads a, "cow". This sign is a much conventionalized development 

1. Of. Heras, The Story of two Mohenjo Dm Signs, Journal of the Benares 
Hindu University, I, No. 3, 



2 
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of the original pictograph as may be seen when placed in its natural 
position, thus: The body and the four legs of the animal 

are easily seen. The upper line of the body becomes the tail at the 
back and the horn in front. Over the horn an ear maybe seen. 
All these additional limbs were lost in course of time, the main 
lines of the pictograph remaining only, which later became angular. 

11. OROSSWAT 

The Jn (136) is a simplified way of marking the 
original MD ( Marshall, M. D., No. 100) U , Tcafa* which 
means " to cross ", ".end" (At the entrance of many courtyards in 
South India and Ceylon, they place a contrivance of this shape to 
prevent the cattle from entering. They call it Tca^avu at present ). 
When this sign means katita, "frontier", "boundary", "horizon", it 
takes always this shape: K ( MD. Marshall, M. D., No. 102 ). 
There is still another sign of the same family ^ , which 
reads 7co#ikade, "the beginning and the end". 

* 12. DEATH 

In Ba (70 ) 4* means "death, corpse"; in* Fa (17) the 
game sign Stands for "corpse", "to Mil"; in Jn (271) it means 
"dead". Assyriologists and Sumeriologists give different explana- 
tions of this sign. Why does an arrow mean "death" ? Barton 
gives this ingenious but not fully satisfactory explanation: "Perhaps 
it is a rude representation of a branching vein or artery. It would 
then naturally mean artery and Hood. The importance of blood to 
life (cf. Dent., 12,23 the blood is the life) suggested live, he; then by 
an extension, dwell* Perhapsby contrast, or possibly because of a 
blending of the idea of opening with the thought of amn, it came 
to signify die, dead, corpse, etc." 1 ( Words in italics are different 
meanings of the same sign ) The explanation is rather far-fetched. 

The sign from which the above sign comes is very often found 
in MD (Marshall, M. D. f No. 14) and passim. ) >#> reads 
sa and means " death ", " dead ". " to die ". It is a pictograph 
representing the funeral monument ( the stupa of the Sanskrit 
period) and the corpse under it. What appears to be an arrow is 
not an arrow. The sign for "arrow" in MD ( photo, H.neg. 4782, 
No. 1) is f , in PC % . In MD ( Marshall, M. D., No. 55 ) 
means one. Adding the determinative of personality to this 



1. Batton, op. e&, II, p. 37. 

% Of. Heras, Mohenfa Daro, the most Importants Archaeological Site in 
India, J. I fl",, XVI, pp t 9-10 
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sign we have f ( Marshall, M. D., No< 32 ) which, reads orvan, 
" one person ". The sign, therefore, represents a person under 
the funeral monument. This sign is already simplified in the 
MD period. It has two stages of simplification: I? (Marshall, 
H., No. 23) and Q (Marshall, M. D., No. 536), which signs show 
the tendency to eliminate the whole monument. Finally in Jn the 
sign has already become *r 2 That this arrow-like sign is not 
originally an arrow, hut orvan, may be clearly seen in MD, 
No. 344. 

13. DWELL (To) 

Ba (287) ffiO is explained as an irrigating wheel, 1 though 
it is difficult to explain many of the meanings of this sign, like "to 
dwell ", ' ' to take counsel ", " to kill ", " to strike down " to divide " 
"to separate" as coming from the idea of "irrigation". In MD 
(Marshall, M. D., PL CXYII, No. 10) this sign is found in a three 
sign compound: . The meaning of the compounding 

elements are fa , Mlavan, "the headman"; ffl mu$u, 
"door" or "gate" and XL , which is unknown as a simple 
sign, but which seems to be part of the wall surrounding the village 
or town. 2 The whole sign therefore reads: mudukilavan, " the 
headman of the gate". It is well known that in ancient times the 
town elders used to decide cases and judge at the gate of the town. 5 
This is precisely the relation existing between the headman of the 
MD and the gate of the village. The Ba sign, therefore, originally 
represented the village gate only. The idea of " dwelling" within 
the village is easily represented by it. The meanings of " killing", 
"turning", "fighting of men", " wounding "taking counsel", 
"strike down"," oppressing", " dividing", "separating", "seizing" 
" crushing " are associated with the idea of headman or judge. 
Even the personal pronoun "I" may also be easily explained 
for the headman on deciding a case probably gave his view by 
saying : M I, so and so, decide, etc." 

14. END 

ggg in Ba (269) means, " end " among other things. It is 
evidently a derived meaning from the MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 16) S or g which read tirpu, judgment, decree. 
Indeed the judgement or decree is the real " end " of the case, 

1. Barton, op. cit.> II, p. 149. 

2. That such walls existed is known through the Rigveda> at least at a 
later period. 

3. Gm. XXIII, 18. 
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15. EYE 

A very interesting phenomenon occurs with this sign. As a 
general rule, as said above, the round lines of the original picto- 
graphs -which at times are still seen in Jn, little by little, disappear 
and become straight and angular lines. Exit in this case just 
the opposite happens. In Jn (182) -we have the round and the 
angular forms 0 — « and <3 — . In Ur (185) it becomes still 
rounder 0 — just as the physical organ represented by the 
Sign. It once more becomes half Straight in Ba (406) and it is not 
fully angular again till it becomes cuneiform. Barton says that 
four scholars " have all correctly explained the sign as the picture 
of an eye", and he adds : " The Egyptian (Of. EAG 206, No. 10 and 
MHP 1, No. 82), and the Chinese (EOW No. 267) formed- ideograms 
from the eye in analogous ways". 1 Nevertheless, the MD sign from 
which the Sumerian sign evidently proceeds, does not seem to be a 
pictograph. It is always represented as a real arrow ^ (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 19 and passim). It reads Tcari, "eye", "to see", "vision". 
The word hari in Dravidian languages etymologically means "to 
pierce and in a derived way " to see The sign, therefore, is a 
phonetic sign, for an arrow is proper for piercing : it graphically 
represents the meaning of the sound. It passed to Jn as an arrow 
just as it was in Sumer. But in Sumer the original meaning of 
Jean was long forgotten. An angular eye was after all not 
natural. They made it round, and then it became a pictograph, 
which was finally angularised once more when it become 
cuneiform. 

Ba (407) has still another sign that means "to see" <$ 
in which the sign for " eye " is compounded. This Sign is also 
found in Ur (243) . This sign, as some scholars rightly 
say/ is a compound of <3- and ^> . 2 One of the meanings 
of the latter sign is "powerful" in Ba. This is the original 
meaning of the sign in MD (Marshall, H., No. 84) , 
which .reads vol and means " strong ", " powerful Therefore, 
this compound sign could read in MD valkan, i. e„ " strong eye ", 
or " strong ", " powerful vision " or " to see with great per- 
fection ", a connotation which is perhaps partly expressed in the 
following two meanings of this sign in Ba, " to recognise " and " to 
remember " which suppose something more than simple "seeing". 

16. FATHER 

In Ba (59) X reads jpasp, i.e. " father ". This sign -also 
means "leader", " prince ". In Ur (126) the same sign also means 

1. Barton,- op, c&, p. 211. 

2. Cf. Barton, op.c&, II, p. 212. 
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is 



"father". In PC "father" is expressed by the sign: W - 1 
^ seems also to mean "chief" in Snmerian. 3 All these signs 
come from the MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 203) X which reads 
uda, " to lead 9 \ Applying the determinative of personality to 
this sign we shall have "X 1 or , 3 which read udayan, 
" leader " or " chief From the idea of chief hood or leadership, 
the idea of 'fatherhood naturally arose, 

17. FIELDS 

In Ba (119) JUL means "fields". In Ur (61) the sign 
meaning " fields " is similar to this, but has slight differences, 
, im , mi , mT , and JOT . Some scholars explain 
the sign as an enclosure, others as irrigating ditches. 4 The MD 
sign (Marshall, M.D., No. 311) ||||| shows irrigating ditches only. 
It is interesting to notice that both in MD and in Ba there are 
five vertical strokes in the sign. The horizontal lines of the Ba 
and Ur signs seems to have come from a certain confusion with 
the sign that means "farmer", an occupation connected with 
fields. The Ur sign is very similar to the MD sign (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 96) fe] which reads ujavan and means "farmer", 
which is evidently the original sign from which Ba (127) Jq 
proceeds. The latter besides meaning "farmer" means 
" luxuriant ", " plantation ", " irrigating instrument " which 
words directly refer to fields. It also means ".prince " for 
the rulers both in Mohenjo Daro and in Sumer received the titles 
of farmer. Since the kings in those countries were besides 
priests, the sign also means " priest-king In Jn (125) the sign 
for " plough " f" includes also the sign for fields or farmer. 

There is still another sign meaning " field " amongst many 
other meanings. It is in Ba (291) H . The sign is also 
found in Fa (283) , though developed in an extraordinary 

way. In Jn. (387) M looks more like the Fa sign. Barton, 
Speculating about the origin of this sign, says: "The origin 
of the sign is difficult to discover. When we first come upon 
it in Dec. pi. l bis it has passed into an adjectival meaning. Many 
of the above meanings are also abstract. It is clear that is a very 



1. Ball, Chinese and Sumerian, Sign List, No. 27. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency, pi. I, No. 6 (Colombo, 1924} j 
Heras, Chanhu Daro and its Incriptions, Another site of the Indus Valley 
Culture, St Xavier's College Magazine, XXIX p, 103. 

4. Cf. Barton, opxtt., II, p. 66, 
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old and a much used sign. Probably it was a picture of a bit of 
brick wall." 1 

The original sign is found in MD (Marshall, M.D., No 161) 
U phonetically reading halamalah and meaning "field measure". 
It is a phonetic sign of the family of hah "quarter" 2 . From 
the idea of "field measuring", it passed to mean "field" in general, 
and any other meaning which this sign has in Ba, like "as long 
as", "side", "cross over", "side of a field", "front", "high place", 
"dqep", boundary", limit", "to surround", etc., proceed from 
the original meaning of "field measuring". Gf. Numerals, below. 

18. FISH 

The sign {H of Ba (525) besides meaning "fish" has several 
other meanings indirectly derived from it 8 . The sign is also found 
in Fa (347) with an extraordinary angular development. 

In Jn (199) <J>< is simpler and (200) $T scarcely has 
the shape of a fish. Also in Jn (198) there are two fishes $^~= . 
The fish sign is one of the most common sign in MD, though often 
it does not stand for "fish" as such. There are three fish signs: 
4 (Marshall, M.D., No. 458) mtn, the Fish (i.e. the Zodiacal 
constellation) £ mln* a star or a proper name; $ or 
& or & which read also mln, but represent an adjective 
"shining", "bright, "glittering", "illustrious", "splendorous". 
Other fish signs are also found in MD connected with additional 
signs for instance, mlnil, "in the fish" or $ mlnan a member 
of the tribe of the Minas.or i&i mtnanir, "the Minas". But 
when two fishes are to be mentioned two fishes are never marked 
in the sign as in Jn, but the fish sign is preceded by the numeral, 
for instance, All , ir mm, "two fishes" (Marshall, M. D., No. 
468), or lift, minir, "fishes" (Marshall, H., No. 254) in general. 

19 FLAG 

In early Sumerian seals. from Warka of the date of the Jn 
there is an object represented, which probably is not shown as a 
writing sign, but as a sort of totem or something alike. It is 
fi. / In MD (Marshall, M<P., Nos. 197,493) the sign is & 
or ?fs . It reads Jcodi,- "flag" and is also found in the 
compound sign (Marshall, M.D., No. 556), which reads 
Jcoglikd, meaning, "the hoisting of the flag". 

1. Barton op. eft,, II, p* 152. 

2. Of- Heras, Light onthe Mohenjo Bwro Hiddk t The New Review, IV, p. 12. 

3. Of. Barton, op. cif., II, pp. 261-2. 

4. Cf. Woolley, The Development ofSvmrian Art, pi. 7., a, 5, d, e and /* 
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20. Garden 

In Fa (215) 3}1 stands for "garden". It is a pictograph, 
viz. two plants growing along a water course. The sign is also 
found in Jn (25): jKI • The priority of the latter sign is clearly- 
seen, even putting aside the fact that Jn is prior to Fa. The 
plants are three in Jn, while in Fa there are two, which shows the 
ordinary simplification of the sign. In MD (Marshall, H. No. 
20) the sign ffl has four plants and four rivulets. In Dravidian 
languages rial means "four" and also "many". The sign, 
therefore, means many rivulets and many plants, and therefore 
tdfa, a garden. In Sumer the second meaning of four being 
unknown, they naturally were not particular about keeping four 
plants and rivulets. The former were reduced to three and the 
latter to two. Further on in Fa there were only two plants. 

21. GARMENT 

The sign for garment @ is found both in Ur (385) and in Jn 
(390). It represents a spread piece of cloth, which was tied round 
the waist or over the left shoulder. In MD, the sign is the same : 
| (Ph. M.D., 28-29, No. 7061) or 0 (Marshall, M.D., No. 324). 

22. GO (To) 

Jn (83) N means " to go " to walk In MD (Marshall, 
H., No. 329§) ij means wd, " to leave ". A person who leaves 
necessarily must " go " and " walk Therefore, these two are 
secondary meanings. The reason of the meaning of the Jn sign is 
not easily found. In MD there is a phonetic reason. The signs 
§ or ^ or 1 , of which we shall speak later, respectively 
represent " four " three " or " six houses". Therefore they will 
read : nalvtd, munvid, or arvld, for vid means " house ". There- 
fore, the other sign turned to the opposite direction and so similar 
to' these reads vi$, " to leave*". They are signs belonging to the 
same phonetic family ; there are many similar phonetic families 
in the MD sign list. 

23. GOD 

Ba (13) gives # as an archaic sign meaning probably god 
Ann, who was supposed to be a prehistoric god in the Sumerian 
period. 1 Other signs of Ba (13) are % or cuneiform modifications 



1, Of. Badau, Sumrian Hymns and Prayers, ?. 13 (Philadelphia) 
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of it. Yet the former sign of Ba is not the oldest form of this sign 
in Sumerian writing. In Fa (8) we find ^ in a sort of cuneiform 
shape meaning " heaven " high " and " god With the mea- 
ning of " god " it is also found in Jn (33), but it is not used as a 
determinative of god. 1 In this sense it appears in Ur (6) for the 
first time. When the number of gods increased, it was found 
necessary to place this sign as a determinative before the names of 
gods in order to avoid confusion. 

It is evident therefore that the sign originally meant " god 99 
in general. Then it was used as a determinative keeping still its 
original meaning. Finally it was used only as a determinative 
But what was the origin of this sign ? 

In MD the denomination of " god " in general is represented 
by this sign: (Marshall, M.D., No. 1), i.e. a being with 
four hands, more powerful than man, something beyond 
human nature, an idea expressed by the word kadavul. The 
sign sometimes takes this shape : 5f , In the tendency 
of the script to simplification the legs of this sign were finally 
marked as parting from the lower angles in continuation of the 
upper pair of arms, thus : Jfc . Then turning the sign 90° to 
the left , we have the Ur sign. 

A similar thing happened with the sign of $ (Ph., M.D., 
29-30, Dk, 8337) and & , A^, the Supreme Being of MD 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 72) : arms and legs were written in continu- 
ation as one stroke only thus: X » and this was the sign 
representing A$ in Jn (a). Later on half the sign was suppressed 
and In was represented by A . 2 In Chinese it kept the 
original form much longer : $ , i f | , ^ and the 
present Chinese sign £ 3 . 

24 GREAT 

The Ba (300) sign gal, "great", may be easily 

followed in Fa (164) 1 — ■ , Ur (107) (which sometimes 

has 5 and at times 2 and 6 strokes) and Jn (84) U— * , to MD 
T or T Per, " great In MD the strokes are sometimes 
repeated twice, ^ or perper, " very great 

25. HARVEST 
In Jn (77) there is a sign without meaning i) which has 
its original in MD (Marshall, M.D., Nos. 69, X75.), In MD % 

1. Of. Langdon, op. eft,, p. vii 

2. Ball, o$. eft., Sign list No. 2, 

3. Ibid. 
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or & read arup and mean "harvest". Once this sign is 
compounded with two other signs, thus : jfe (Marshall, M.D., 
No. 548) which reads ayupanir " harvesters Accordingly, in 
MD the above sign of Jn would read arupanor, i.e. " harvesters M , 
Oonld this perhaps be the meaning of this sign ? 

26. HEART 

The Fa (255) sign <S> means " heart Further develop- 
ments of this are © and fa (ibid.). 1 The former sign in 
MD means " in " or " within the house From the idea of 
" being within it naturally happened to mean "heart" when the 
system of grammatical determinatives of Mohenjo Daro was not 
continued in Sumer. 2 

27. HOUSE 

This is a meaning expressed by a number of signs s 

(a) In Ba (147) the sign £S means " house 99 . It shows 
the elevation or perhaps a section of a house. In MD 
the most common sign is ft (Marshall, M.D., No. 
219); but f\ is also found. The latter sign seems 
to be the immediate predecessor of the Ba sign. 

(b) In Jn two other signs mean " house " O (357) 
and J=d (372). If they are placed in an upright 
position thus : 0 , JL , one easily realizes 
that they proceed from the MD f] 

(c) The sign in Ba (353) means " totality " and also 
"the city of Eridu". In Ur the same sign (184) 
means " good " and P stands for place. All these signs 
proceed from the MD sign O which reads il and 
means " house From this idea we may easily pass 
to the idea of a city, of totality (a self-contained unity) 
or of goodness (for it is better to be in the house 
than outside). 

(d) In Jn (408) | and | occur very often in sheep 

lists, and are also found in Proto-Elamite script. 
This sign, as Prof. Langdon admits, " is characterstic 
of the Indus Valley Script". 3 In MD it means a 
number of houses, for instance, H nalil, "four 
houses ", or I aril, " six houses It may possibly 

1. Of. Thureau Dangin, op. cit ti No. 255. 

2* Heras, The Decipherment of the Mohenjo Daro Inscriptions, 

3. Langdon, op. aft, p. vi. 
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have this meaning in Jn in connection -with, sheep, 
** houses of sheep i.e. stables. This sign does not 
occur any more in other Sumerian documents. 1 
(e) In Ba (365) also means " house ", but it also means 
" excavation " hole 14 pit " cave Very rightly 
does Mr. Ball remark that these meanings of the 
above sign seem to suggest that the primitive dwellings 
of the Sumerians were caves* But they could certainly 
not live in caves in Mesopotamia for the country is flat 
and without rocks, but caves were not infrequently 
inhabited even in the heyday of Mohenjo Daro as is 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions. 3 

28. KID 

InBa(80) +0 stands for "kid", "lamb". More plain 
are the signs of Jn (2 and 3) — O , — O and © , which 
mean " sheep The first of the last three signs is also found in 
MD (Ph., M.D., 28-29, No. 7820) meaning sheep too. The other 
two read uir, ''life". They are like the Egyptian -f . 8 In 
the early Ceylonese coins this sign is thus : ? .* The 
material similarity of the three signs and the formal similarity 
of their meanings, finally had made them all to mean " sheep " 
in Jn. -^=— l^fag— ^ 

29. KNOW (TO) 
In Ba (6) <3 reads &u or idti, meaning " to know ". In 
Ur (224) <Sh means "to know", and according to Ball it 
means " to know specially " sexually. (Cf . Mother, the Ur sign 
of which is almost the same). It is of interest to note that a 
totally similar sign in Ur (222) Oh reads la, ie. " to divide ". 
Indeed in MD (Marshall, MJX, No 182) A reads ari, 
meaning " to know " and " to divide *\ The original meanitfg of 
the word and of the sign seems to have been "to divide", an action 
which is graphically expressed by the perpendicular line dividing 
the triangle, into two halves. A division brings distinction and 
knowledge. Hence in the original proto Dravidian language both 
meanings were expressed by the same word ari. Later the r of 
ari, "to know" was made guttural and the word is now written 
ayi* These two meanings are found in Ur but not in Ba, during 
which period nevertheless the sign keeps the original shape of MD. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Cf. for instance, Marshall, oj>. cit, MJX, 21, etc. 

3. Naville L } JScriture Egptienne, p. 72. 

4. Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency^ pi. 1, No. 9, etc. 
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30. LIFE 

Ba (91) has AS meaning "life". In other cases, recorded 
ibid, there are five zig-zagging lines to right, instead of three. 
They seem to represent five rivulets M (cf. FIELDS). In 
MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 37) there are instead five strokes I 
which stand for nacl, fields, thus : A 1 "" > which represents 
[||| four (or many) A canals in H|[| fields, which evidently 
are the source of "life", avi, The sign for four or many 
is lost in Sumer and naturally the right line of the angle is made 
as long as the left one. 

31. LIGHT. 

In Jn (5) stands for Light. This is the straightened 

shape of the MD (Marshall, M«D., No. 55) <j) which means 

"sun", el The Egyptianhieroglyph for sun 0 is also a 
Simplification of the MD sign. 

32. LYRE 

In "Or (29) seems to be derived from (Hid) ^ 

and is read lalag which is a lyre, or a similar musical instrument. 
It evidently comes from the MD ( Marshall, H. No. 335 ) M 
or <I (Marshall, M. D„ No. 46). The Fa (525) sign > 
or lb which is probably given as bread, has very likely no 
other origin. 

33. MAKE (To) 
is the sign of Ba (5) that means "to make", "to do" 
(epesu). In Jan (309) O or D) mean "to create", "to make" 
(gar). In MD (compounded with another sign in Marshall, M.D., 
No. 129) [> reads kd 9 "to make". In Chinese the sign 

Standing for "making" or "doing" is Y 
34. MAN 

In Ba (214) -CD , among other meanings, means "man", 
"male" and "penis", the sign originally representing a phallus. 
There is Still another sign in Ba (49) -EEfc meaning "man" 
in which the second element was "mountains" (or country. Cf . 

COUNTKY). 2 In Jn (42) ft means "male", "penis". In 

MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 49) we find the original pictograph of a 

phallus , viz* a solid pedestal with the phallus erected on 

top. This sign means only the phallus cu^ii, "linga" as 



1. Cf. Ball, op. c&, sign list No. 4. 

2. Cf . Barton, op. ctt. 9 II, p. 23. 
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afterwards in Sanskrit; it never means the "penis" or "man" or 
" male ". Such meanings were derived from the original one (The 
sign —Q of MD is not to be confused with the above one. It 
reads padi, "village"). 

Ba (129) has still another sign meaning " man " <£=J . It 
evidently represents the head of a man. In Jn (164, 165) the sign 
is found thus: HTU . This sign has not its corresponding 
sign in MD. In MD the pictograph representing " man " is like the 
primitive way of depicting, men on the rocks of the caves by 

prehistoric man: , The idea of drawing the close-up 

portrait-like picture of a man seems to be later. In Hittite script 
man is also represented this way. 1 

35. MOUNTAINS 
In Ba (227) t> has 33 different meanings. Som6 
scholars think that it* represents a wedge. Barton maintains that 
it is the representation of a "peg", which is one of the meanings. 
From this idea, according to him, several other meanings have been 
derived. His surmise does not seem to be correct after the study of 
the Mohenjo Daro script. Putting this sign in an upright position, 

we shall have /\ . This Sign or the one similar to it A (Marshall, 

M. D. No. 66) read ho and mean "mountain", "excellence", 
greatness", "height". Similar to this sign is MD (Marshall, M. D. 
No. 54) AAA which reads mala, "mountains" and which 
has been found in seal 259, U, 11426 of Ur. 2 Later on this sign was 
marked with curved lines thus: nr\ or ^ on the punch 
marked coins of India 3 and on the cast coins of India and Ceylon. 8 
Down to the times of the Vallabhis of Sauragtra this sign appeared 
on Indian coins. 5 

Similar development took place in Jn (170) t g or simply 
in Ba (322) S> or »% which stand for caves and 
mountains. Ball pointedly remarks that "the character suggests 
that the Sumerian writing was not originally invented in Babylonia, 
which is not a hilly country, but in some mountainous region of 
the further East" 0 . In the MD inscriptions indeed very often 
mountains are being mentioned (Marshall, M. D. No. 20). 

L Hrozu'y, Lei Inscriptions Eittites Hieroglyphiques, pp. 25, 28, 34, etc, 

2. Woolley, Ur Cemetery, I, p. 355; II, pi. 210. 

3. Cf. Prasad, The Silver Pmch-marM Coins, pis. I and II. 

4. d'Eagaon, Catalqgmof Coins oj 'the Andlwa Dynasty, pis. II, III, IV. 

etc. 

5. Codiington, op. c&, pi. I. 

6. Ball, op, cit f pp. ix*x. 
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36. MIDDLE 



Ur (62) has several signs which may be reduced to this: 
s-Q- , the inner space being filled up with strokes or dots. It 
apparently means "to do", "to make", "to act"; but I cannot explain 
these meanings; unless they immediately refer to an "intervener" 



or "go-between", for the MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 253) D or 



1. In Ur (Num. A) 7^ means one. It is evident that 
the sign is the same as the MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 180) f , 
orvan, "one person"* The original meaning on account of the 
determinative of personality A being forgotten, (Cf. Person 
(one) and Death), it means "one" only in the early Ur period. In 
Jn the determinative of personality does not appear 1 :-—* 
means "one"; but at the same time D also means "one". 
The latter remained the ordinary figure for numerals in Sumer. 
In MD (Marshal, M.D., No- 168) I is always "one", and also in PC. 

2. In Jn (M) : means "two". The same sign with the 
same meaning is found in Fa (90). In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 
174) II . 

3. EE means "three" in Jn (57) and Fa (133). ||[ 
is the corresponding sign in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 30). 

4. In Fa (91) ZL~ stands for this numeral. A similar 
II is also found in MD (Marshall, M. D., No, 74); but 
sometimes also the sign 1 occurs. Yet this sign does not 
always mean "four". Sometimes it has a phonetic meaning, for 
nal means "four" and "good" in Dravidian languages. 

i. Prof. Langdon has already noticed the similarity between 
the MD sign ) (Marshall, M. D., No. 36) and the Sumerian 
sign C » which finally becomes < and < 2 . ( in 
Sumerian reads sus and means one-sixth. The same sign means 
one-fifth in Elam. These fractions do not exist in Dravidian 
languages. Hence ) only means "one-fourth", "a quarter". 
In point of fact ) is one quarter of the circle : © . It reads 
Ml in MD, and phonetically it means, "foot", "stone", "forest", 




and the Chinese 




mean "middle". 



37. NUMERALS 



1. Marshall, op. cit., II, p. 443, isos. 153 and 162. 

Thureau-Dangm, Becherches sur V origine de VEcriture Guneiforme, 
No. 257. 
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"pillar", etc. This seems to be the original meaning of this sign, 
according to its geometrical significance. The other meanings of 
Elam and Sumer were given to the sign as a secondary meaning 
in relation to the system of reckoning of those countries. (The 
opposite sign of MD C should not be confused -with the 
Sumerian and Elamite sign D . This sign in MD reads the 
opposite of ka\ i.e.lak and means to "rise"). With the sign ) 
inMD innumerable phonetic combinations are formed, many of 
which were afterwards lost in Sumerian, for they could not be 
made in their modified language. Thus : 
£ Jcalakt "union" 
X kalalak, "stone weapon" 
M kalamalak, "fieldmeasure" 

alukalamalakula "the grazing ground of 
the troubled union" 

5. In Fa (135) and in Jn (65) stands for five. This 
is also practically always the sign meaning "five" in MD Vi 1 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 157). The sign Mil only once or twice 
means five (Marshall, M.D., No. 346). Otherwise they are the 
rivulets of cultivated lands, and therefore mean "fields", nad>, 

6. EE in Fa (134) and iii in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 
249). Only once it has a phonetic value, meaning "side' \ In 
Jn (65) it is marked thus : ^EEF 2 . 

8. In MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 419) this numeral is 
expressed by )) efu, eight, which sometimes phonetically 
means "to reach". I have not come across this sign in Sumerian 
but it is found in PC thus: A .It reads pa. In Jn (75) 
we find 5= , which is not used as a numeral, but with 
phonetic value only. In MD !!!! meaning eight occurs only 
once or twice (Marshall, M.D., No. 71). 

9. In Jn (64) and in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 273) EES 
means nine. 

38. OFFSPRING 

In Ur (248) ^ means "mother". The same sign is also 
found with curved lines in Ur (413) : B . In Jn (346) the sign 
is also similar : B or & , they mean "offspring". InMD 
(Ph., M.D., 28-29, No. 6837) the sign is more significant Bf or 
Bf . It means "offspring", "to produce". This seems to be 
the real pictograph, in which one or two stems are seen protruding 
from the central depression of the figure. 

Ba (169) §^ "prince", "king" is a compound sign of the 
above sign. The two elements are |— "great" and AA 
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"offspring", "progeny". Literally, therefore the sign reads "great 
progeny", and therefore in a derived sense it means "king". 

39. PALISADE 
In MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 333) J means "palisade", 
"fence", mefu. This sign is found placed between sheep in some 
early Sumerian seals : . 1 

40. PLANTATION 
In Ba (467) 0 means "a plantation". In Pa (365) <§> 
means "a garden". A similar unidentified sign is found in TJr 
(267). In MD (Marshall, M.D./No. 183) reads iota, "garden", 
plantation". 

41. PRAYER 

Among the early rare signs Ba (593) £>1 is of special interest. 
It reads ga, meaning "request" and "prayer". It also reads 
silt or sila meaning a measure of capacity. Jn (301) M is the 
ancestor of the above sign. The corresponding sign in MD 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 540) is % which reads kon, "king", 
"lord". This idea naturally was the origin of the idea of 
"requesting" or "praying", an action which is done before the king. 
Moreover, requesting or praying is in order to obtain something. 
This something must therefore be possessed by the person 
prayed to. Hence the idea of "measure". It is therefore beyond 
all doubt that the meaning of the Jn and Ba periods are derived 
from the meaning of the MD sign. As regards the sign itself, the 

MD U is a compound of ho, "mountain" and the deter- 
minative of personality : I ] . § reads Icon, king. Now this 
sign in Sumer still retains the additional determinative slightly 
changed in Jn, though the system of determinatives was not in 
vogue while the language itself was changed. 

42. PRINCE 

Ba (112) ^ can scarcely be recognised as a chair or a 
throne, and as such it means "high", "lord" or ."king". In fact 
Barton does not want to recognise a chair in it, and thinks that the 
sign is a compound of two pictures t — $ which he thinks to be a 
hand holding a sceptre (116) the other being a boat with sails. 3 
As a matter of fact this blending of two signs does not seem to 
have taken place according to the opinion of scholars. When 
comparing this sign with its predecessors, one sees clearly that the 
sign is a chair. Por though in Fa (530) the shape of the chair is 



1. Wooley, Sumerian Art % pi. 67, c. 

2, Barton, op. c#., p. 01. 
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not easily discoverable, yet, in Ur (29 0) the original chair or throne 
clearly appears. tmffi It reads en, "lord", "noble" "lordship". 
In Jn (317) nf 2 ^ the chair is not so clear. It means the same. 
But in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 544) the original pictograph 
phzzzji doubtlessly appears. Sometimes it appears in an ab- 
breviated form thus : h (Marshall, M.D., EL CXVI, No. 22), 
Jcdn, "king", "prince" specially in compound signs like this : ft 
Jcolikdn, the king of the Kolis". 

There is still another sign in Ur (194) & "which has the 
meaning of "authority", "superior" or "commanding" (Of. Ur 
(195),), though the corresponding cuneiform sign is not given by 
Fr. Burrows, This sign does not exist in MD, but its two com- 
ponents do exist in the MD script; In MD t> read Tcei and 
means "to make" (Gf . To MAKE). If the perpendicular stroke of 
this sign is suppressed, we shall have > , the phonetic value of 
which will be obtained by eliminating the initial consonant of Jcei. 
y therefore will read ei, which means "arm", "weapon" and 
particularly "arrow". The opposite sign < has not a different 
meaning in MD. Now in Ba (336) > means "a cutting instru- 
ment" and consequently "cutting" (origin of sign is uncertain 
according to Barton 1 ), while < means "to raise arms", "to fight" 
in Jn (270). Both meanings are developments of the original 
MD meaning. Therefore, would mean "arms" in plural, 

and hence in a derived meaning any person having under 
him or her arms, or soldiers. In MD (Marshall, M, D., No. 
426) we have the sign K which reads eikeior and means 
"people holding arms". Ur (196) is very similar. It means "to 
protect", "to take", "to capture" in Ba (332) which are all effects 
caused by those who hold arms/Similar Ba(330) & which 
in MD would mean "people of arms", means "to oppress", to 
trouble", "to destroy", "to ruin", "oppression", "fetter", etc, all 
meanings derived from the first MD meaning. Even the MD sign 
for "farmer" ulavan, which is used as a title of the kings, seems 
to come from 

43. PUDENDA 
In Ba (9) -<3-> means 4 pudenda mulieris". Also in Ba 
(497) t> means "pudenda", in general, and derivately, 
"nakedness". In Fa (270) <jg also means "pudendum" with a 
special reference to men and animals. In Ur (397) > stands 
for "woman" and for anything that is "womanish". Also in Jn 
(302) O means "pudendum", "female", "woman". The origin 



L Barton, op. tit, II, p. 176. 
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of this sign seems to be the sign A which originally in MD 
means "half" and phonetically "to know"; this meaning was 
afterwards qualified "to know sexually". (Of. To KNOW) In 
MD there is no sign for pudenda mulieris. There is nevertheless 
a sign _y (Ph., M. D., 28-29, No. 6500) which reads bayir, i.e. 
"womb", "belly", "to be born". From this sign the Chinese 
sign 1% mu, "mother" seems to come, 1 

44. QUEEN 

In Ba (499) Q means "sister", "lady" and "princess". 
InUr(401) fc@ stands for "a goddess". InJn(305) ►§ means 
"queen". This is also the meaning of the MD (Ph., M. D., 30-31, 
No. 12621*) sign K (Of. Woman). 

45. RAIN 

In MD rain is expressed by the sign ^ (Marshall, 
BT., No* 76) which has its parallels in Chinese A yu (modern 
Chinese jS ) and in Sumerian # e-ga, "overflow", 
"flood". A similar sign is Sumerian 1| gig, ge, means 
"dark", "black", "night". Also <TiT 2 Ba (380) p means 
"dark", "darkness". It is evident that all these signs are inter- 
related and indeed darkness is always produced by a heavy 
rain. Therefore, the original sign was the sign for rain. The 
meaning of "darkness'' seems to be a second or derived meaning. 
In MD (Marshall, M. D., No 1) there is a special sign for darkness, 
which sign was originally the same and was slightly 
modified by adding the sign of the "high sun" attached to the sky, 
in order to show that the sign dbes not mean "to rain", but a 
phenomenon related to light, L e. "darkness". 

46. STAR 

Ba (13) )K means "star". It is absolutely like the sign 
or determinative of god, though apparently in the beginning they 
were different. Elsewhere we have explained the origin of the 
determinative of god (Of. GOD). In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 79) 
star is expressed by the sign & mm, for in Dravidian 
languages both "fish" and "star'* proceed from the root mm, "to 
glitter". Perhaps later on the sign & was marked thus: $ and. 
afterwards the other two lines were added' while the lines 



1. Ball, op. dti p. 30. 

2, Ball, op. ait p. 28 and Sign Listj No. 69, 
i 
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representing the fish were omitted as haying no meaning at all 
in Sumerian. 

But besides, this Sumerian sign for star also means "ear of 
corn". Barton says that the reason of this meaning may be 
because the ear of corn " was the symbol of the god Nidaba "\ 
If that were so symbols of other gods would also be meant by this 
sign. In point of fact the reason should also be looked for in MD, 
where the " ear of corn " also means " ray of light ", " illustrious " 
(Marshall, M. D., No. 148) for both ideas are expressed by the word 
hadir in Dravidian languages. Since the star has ray of light and 
lustre, it also finally became to mean " ear of corn ". 

47. STATUE 

i 

In Ur (90) means " statue ". In r sealing of TJr 

{ibid) the sign is simpler and more primitive : Sumeri- 
ologists cannot easily explain this sign. This sign does not exist in 
MD. Yet its two compounding elements exist there. ^ means " to 
see " or " vision and the sign ^ means " a person The sign 
therefore literally means : the -vision (or appearance) of. a person, 
i.e. a statue. The sign is doubled, for plural of majesty was 
always used for prominent persons and statues were certainly not 
made of ordinary people, but only of kings, governors, priests, etc. 

48. STONE (Inscribed) 

In Ba (71) — f means stone. The same sign is used in Jn 
(6). In MD the sign is absolutely the same, but turned to the 
other side. This position does not seem to the original one. For 
the natural position would be f , being a pillar and the inscription 
erected on top of it. This sign, as well as others, shows that there 
was an earlier stage in MD writing, 

49. STRAIGHT (To be) 

In the Jn period (18) ^ means " to be straight". In its 
vertical original position f is found in MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 16). 

50. STEONG 

The Jn (144) ^ reading tui has a number of meanings. " One 
who throws down or overthrows mountains, buildings, etc. 
* man ", " male w strong drink etc. In MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 84), the sign ^ reads val 9 i.e. " strong Evidently, all the 



1. Barton, op. c& p. 13. 
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above meanings are derived from this. This sign is found in some 
compound signs, for instance, ^ valil, " Strong house ", i.e. 
" fort "; 1>C valkei, " to make strong ", 14 to strengthen " and X 
valal "strong man". Also in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 404) this 
sign is found with the little addition -which always reads il placed 
inside it, thus : , which reads valil, i.e. "not strong", and 
therefore, "weak". In Sumer the sign is found in a simplified 
way : A x - Also in Ba (527). This evident origin of the sign 
shows that the explanation of Barton 2 that it represented originally 
the setting sun is not correct. 

51. SUN 

Ba (337) means > "sun", 'day", "bright". AllAssyrio- 
logists agree that this sign originated in a picture of the rising 
sun. 3 The original picture removing the angles of the later 
script, should he 5 . InUr(197) > also means "sun" and 
"light". But in Ur (178) we find already £ > which is a sign 
half angular and half round. The fully round form 5 is found 
in Jn (171), though the angular form is also found. It means 
"sun", "light" and also "day". The sign 5 in MD (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 145) means "the waning moon"; while the opposite 
£ stands for the "waxing moon". Since the period of the 
waning moon is the period during which light increases, the sign 
afterwards happened to mean "light" and consequently "sun". It 
may be noticed that the original signs j) and £ are still 
used in some modern calendars with exactly the same meaning 
as in the MD period. 

52. TEMPLE 

In Ba (301) # means "sanctuary", "something set apart". 
£ also has a religious significance. It stands for a "perio- 
dical festival". A similar sign Hjh means "the place of a 
festival" in Ur (298). In Jn (354) we have >§> and . And 
in MD (Marshall, M. D., No, 227) U hdvil, "temple", which 
evidently is a pictograph of a house to which all the streets lead. 
Such a house could only be the temple which was usually built 
in the centre of the cities. All the other meanings are derived. 

53. THINK (To) 
Ba (77c) *& means "to think", "to remember", "to under- 
stand". The corresponding MD sign is \$J , which means "to 



1. Ball, op. eft,, Sign List, No. 42. 

2. Barton, op. dt t p. 263. 

3. Of. Barton, op. cit, II, p. 178. 
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think", "to meditate", "to calculate", "to count". In Egyptian 
W means "to calculate". But this sign in Ba (Hid) also means 
"road" which meaning is not easily explained. Apparently, in 
the Ba sign two signs have been amalgamated : one is $ "to 
think" and other '\f , which is also found in MD (Marshall, 
M. D., No. 418) ^ and reads adir, i. e., "road", "path". 

54. WAGON 

In Jn (363) en- means "wagon". It is a house drawn 
by animals (Cf. HOUSE). In MD "wagon" is T (Marshall, 
H., No. 94). 

55. WOOD 

In Ba (258) D means a "piece of wood". Thus in Jn 
[405) a or a stand for wooden objects. In MD (Marshall, 
H., No. 105), DDD are logs of wood. 

The cases of script development explained in the preceding 
pages cannot be mere coincidence, for they are too many and too 
striking for being so. On many occasions the Sumeriologists 
cannot explain the reason of the meaning of some signs and this 
may be explained perfectly well after knowing the MD list of 
signs. The explanation is occasionally phonetic, at times also 
pictographic. There cannot be any doubt at present that the 
greatest number of signs of the Sumerian script owe their origin 
to the Mohenjo Daro writing. 

Prof. Ball after studying the Sumerian and Chinese affinities 
in respective scripts of these two nations, suggests that perhaps 
the Chinese and Sumerians came from an original stock in Central 
Asia. 1 We have also referred to en passant to some Chinese 
similarities. From the premises exposed hitherto we do not dare 
to draw any ethnographical conclusion. But this certainly do we 
State that both the Sumerian and Chinese writing proceed at least 
in their greatest portion from the Mohenjo Daro script of the 
Proto Indian people. 

H. Hbras, B.J. 



1, Bartoa op. p. x, note 1. 
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1. ANTIQUITY AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
OFFICE OF STHANIKA 

The earliest historical mention of the importance of the 
Sthanikas is in the Arthamstra of Eautalya, Whatever may be 
the nse to which the root §fha (denoting place, position, station, 
etc.), from which is derived the word sthanika, is put by classical 
writers, 1 it is only when we come to the time of Eautalya 
(321-300 B. 0.) that we have definite evidence of the important 
position held by the Sthanikas in the civil administration of the 
State. Kautalya uses the words sthana, sthaniya, and sthanika 
in different contexts, but generally in connection with an office or 
place. The word sthana is used by him while explaining the 
question of war and peace and neutrality, thus — " Sthana 
(keeping quiet), asana (withdrawal from hostility), and upekgana 
(negligence) are synonymous with the word asana (neutrality)." 2 

This, however, is not the primary meaning of the words 
sthana and sthanika. Eautalya speaks of a sthdnzya in the sense 
of a fortress. *' There shall be set up a sthdmya (a fortress of that 
name) in the centre of eight hundred villages, a dronamukha in 
the centre of four hundred villages, a kharvafika in the centre of 
two hundred villages, and a sanghrahana in the midst of a 
collection of ten villages." 3 



1. Mr. N. S. Shiva Eao of Puttur (S. K.), whose interesting paper in 
Kannada, entitled Sthdnika-prajndm, a copy of which is -with me, 
gives some examples of the use of the root stha (which with the tense 
lyut and the suffix than gives ns the word sthanika) from early timeB, 
e. p., Eg Veda (mandala 1, ad. 2, sutra 7), Satapatha Brdhmana (pr. 1, 
va. 1) Panini, Amarasimha, Halayudha, etc. While these examples 
no doubt establish beyond doubt the use of the word sthana in contexts 
denoting position, place, dignity, etc., they do not help ns to elucidate 
the position held by the Sthanikas in the Hindu State. This part of 
Mr. Shiva Kao's paper shows signs of much industry, but the latter 
part is devoid of any historical value. B. AS. 

2. I am aware of the fact that some scholars would place Kautalya's 
work anywhere between the second and sixth century A.D> — B.A.S. 

3. Eautalya^ Arthasdstrat Bk. II. Ch. I. 46, p. 44. (Shama Sastry's 
ed. 1924) 
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Perhaps Kautalya uses the word sthantya here in the sense 
it was used by Mann, -who tells us that the word sthanalca means 
" the pickets of soldiers commanded by a trusted officer placed in 
the midst of two, three, five, or hundred -villages. Both Manu 
and Kautalya, therefore, are inclined to associate the words 
sthanaka, sthantya, with an important office, but attached to the 
military department. 

Indeed, Kautalya further associates the word sthantya with a 
prominent civil office as well, as is shown in the following 
context: — "In the cities of sangrahana, drov>amuJcha 9 and 
sthantya, and at places where districts meet, three members 
acquainted with Sacred Law (dharmasthas) and three ministers of 
the king (amatyas) shall carry on the administration of justice," 3 

This is not all. The most conclusive proof of the official 
status of a Sthanika is seen in those passages in the Arthdsastra in 
which a Sthanika is always classed together with a Gopa, both 
being endowed with definite civil and criminal duties. Thus, for 
instance, while dealing with the formation of villages, Kautalya 
States the following : — " Superintendents, accountants, Gopas, 
StMnikas, veterinary surgeons (anthasthas), physicians, horse- 
trainers, and messengers shall also be endowed with lands, which 
they shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage." 6 

The duties of the officials called Gopa and Sthanika are enumer- 
ated thus in the Artliasdstra : — "It is the duty of gopa, village 
accountant, to attend to the accountant of five or ten -villages, as 
ordered by the Collector-General" 7 . This does not end the work 
of the Gopa. He was to set up the boundaries of villages, number 
plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet lands, 
gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, pasture grounds, 
roads, register gifts, Sales, charities, remission of taxes, and he was 
to number houses as tax-paying and non-tax-paying, and do quite 
a lot of work pertaining to the sphere of the Eevenue Collectors. 8 

Turning to the SthSnikas we find the following in the 
Arthasastra: — "Likewise (i. e„ like a Gopa) Sthanika, district 
officer, shall attend to the accounts of one-quarter of the 
kingdom." 0 

4. Manu, VII. 114, p. 234. (S.B.E.) 

5. Kautalya, ibid, Bk. III. Ch. X 148, p. 167. 

6. Ibid, Bk. II. Oh. I 47, p. 46. 

7. Kautalya, op, cit, Bk. II Ch. XXXY. 142, p. 158. 

8. IW,pp. 158-159. 

9. Ibid, p. 159. 
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Then, again, in a later context Kautalya classifies the Gopas 
and the Sthanikas thus: — "A Gopa shall keep the accounts of ten 
households, twenty households, or forty households. He shall 
not only know the caste, gotra, the name, and occupation of both 
men and women in those households, but also ascertain their 
income and expenditure 10 

The Sth&nikas and the Gopas were to be in direct touch with 
the Manager of Charitable Institutions. "The Managers of Charitable 
Institutions shall send information (to Gopa or Sthanika) as to any 
heretics ($a§an$a) and travellers arriving to reside therein." 11 

But the State did not give unlimited authority to the Gopas 
and the Sthanikas? nor did it completely trust them in financial 
matters. This accounts for the fact that supervisors and spies 
were placed over the Gopas and the Sthanikas. In one context 
while dwelling on the duties of the Revenue Collectors, — such as 
the Gopas and the Sthanikas essentially were— , Kautalya lays down 
the following:- "In those places which are under the jurisdiction 
of Gopa and Sthanika, Commissioners (pradegfrali) specially 
deputed by the Collector-General shall not only inspect the work 
done and means employed by the village (Gopa) and district 
(Sthanika) officers, but also collect the special religious tax as ball 
(fiali yragraham kuryuh)" 13 

Then immediately afterwards Kautalya says that "Spies, under 
the guise of householders (grfiajoatika, cultivators), who shall be 
deputed by the Collector-General for espionage, shall ascertain the 
validity of the accounts (of the villa Gopa and district [Sthanika] 
officers) regarding the fields, houses, and families of each village* 
the area and output of produce regarding fields, right of ownership 
and remission of taxes with regard to houses and the caste and 
profession regarding families." 13 

Under the pradesfrafy or Commissioners, the Gopas and the 
Sthanikas had to do the policing of the country as well. Eor 
Kautalya informs us that "A Commissioner with his retinue of 
Gopas and Sthanikas shall take steps to find out external thieves; 
and the officer in charge of a city (nagaraka) shall, under the 
circumstances sketched above, try to detect internal thieves inside 
fortified towns." 1 * 



10. Ibid, Bk. II Ch. XXXVI. p. 160. 

11. Eau|alya 5 ojp. cit, p. 161. 

12. Ibid,** 159, 

13. Ibid, p. 159. 

14. Ibid, Bk. IV. Ch. VI. 217, pp. 244-245. It is in this sense of a 
protector that the word Goplr is used in the Junagadh inscription of 
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The conclusion deducible from the above statements in the 
Arthasastra are the following:-? 

1. That a Sthanika, like his colleague Gopa, was always 
entrusted -with an important office in the civil administration; 

2. That he -was generally a District Officer; 15 

3. That his duties were generally those pertaining to the 
collection of revenue; 

4. That sometimes in the capacity of a District Officer he 
had to do the work of a police officer as well; and 

5. That Commissioners were most often placed over both the 
Gopas and the Sthanikas. 

While, therefore, the official status of a Sthanika is thus 
proved beyond doubt in the Arthasastra, nowhere is the 
word Sthanika ever associated with a community or a 
caste. What is more important is that Kautalya does not 
make Sthanikas exclusive managers and trustees of temples 
and temple lands. Moreover, there is another detail 
mentioned above to "which attention may be drawn. Kautalya 
explicitly states that, as we have seen just now, the Sthanikas and 
the Gopas, were to be endowed with lands, but that these lands 
could not be alienated or mortgaged by them. 

In these two details, vis*, that pertaining to the alienation of 
endowed lands by sale or mortgage, and that relating to the 
exclusively revenue character of the Sthanikas, later historical 
practice completely transgressed earlier legal precept. The 
association of a Sthanika with an important office continued to exist 
ages after Kautalya ; but whereas formerly a Sthanika was connected 
with the collection of revenue, in later historical times, a Sthanika 
was entrusted more with the managership of the lands around 
temples and with similar duties of trustees which were not entirely 
devoid of a financial tinge. This was inevitable in the course of 
the evolution of the Hindu State. For both the Hindu State and 
society had considerably altered since the days of Kautalya; and with 
the ever-growing demands of the State, need was naturally felt for 
appointing separate officials to look after the revenue (and police) 
work, while the Sthanikas were charged with the duty of controll- 
ing temples, temple lands, and the like. But whether in the age 



Skandagupta (5th century A.D.) — "simem desesu vidhaya goptrm 
sarwintayimasa." Fleet, Gor& Ins. Ind. III. Gupta Ins., pp, 59, 62. 
15. The Sthanika or District Officer is to be distinguished from the Chief 
of a District {rdstramukhya) mentioned by Kautalya in a later context 
IWjBk. IX. Ch. III. 347, p. 375, 
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of Kautalya or in later times, the Sthanikas never formed a caste or 
community by themselves. Indeed, Kautalya does not tell us 
anywhere to which community ►the Sthanikas belonged. For to 
him they were merely officials recruited evidently from the 
highest classes of society. It seems to us that it was only in our 
own times that the Sthanikas were classified under the denomin- 
ation of a caste, more by the machinations of those who were 
divided from the Sthanikas by religious tenets, rather than by any 
conscious and deliberate attempt on the part of the Sthanikas to 
Style themselves as a caste. To understand the validity of our 
statement, we shall review the position of the Sthanikas in later 
times, basing our remarks mostly on the innumerable stone and 
copper-plate inscriptions, the value of which can never be over- 
estimated, supplemented to some extent by notices of Sthanikas 
in literature. 

2. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE STHANIKAS AND 
OTHERS CONNECTED WITH TEMPLES 

But before we proceed to cite epigraphic and literary evidence 
in regard to the position of the Sthanikas, it is desirable that we 
should differentiate the Sthanikas from others who held similar 
positions but without the powers and privileges of the former. 
These others were the Goravas, the TammadigaJ, the £aiva temple 
servants, the Nambis, and others about whose duties and inferior 
position in Hindu Society we have ample evidence in epigraphs. 

(a) THE GORAVAS WERE NOT THE SAME 
AS STHANIKAS 

The word Gurava or Gorava is a tadbhava of the Ski guru+ 
adi meaning the Foot used in the honorific sense like pdda in 
Sanskrit. 16 The idea underlying the word Gorava, therefore, 
seems to be the following — That a Gorava was one who was "at the 
feet of the Guru or Lord" in a temple. This meaning is by no 
means identical with that of the word SthSnika which, as we have 
seen, connotes dignity, office, place, etc* However, the position 
held by Goravars and Sthanikas sometimes coincided. The 
earliest reference to the Goravar is in one of the ^ambhukallu 
temple stone inscriptions found at Udayavara, the ancient capital 
of the Alupas in Tuluva (mod. South Kanara). We have fully 
described the importance of this record while delineating the 
history of the Taluva country. The last two lines of this record 



16. Epigraphia Carnatica, II. No. 5, p. 3, and ihid, p. n, (1) 
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end thns^Sakala-jSri-dlgal Goravar. These Goravars, therefore, 
•who were at the feet of the Lord (Srt-algal) of the temple of 
Udayavara, had already become well known in the reign of the 
Alupa king Maramma Alvarasar, who reigned in A. D. 575. 17 

The Goravars are also mentioned in inscriptions found at 
Sravana Belgola. These records have been assigned to A.D. 700. 
One inscription relates that Tirthada Goravadigal (or the Goravar, 
guru of the tirtha or holy place), having observed the vow (ended 
his life). Another records the same fact concerning Ullikkal- 
goravadigal of the same date. 19 A third epigraph also of the same 
date relates that Gunasena Guravar of Kottara, the disciple of Moni 
(Manni?) Guravar of Agali died in the orthodox manner. 20 And 
a fourth one assigned also to the same date records the death 
of Dhanijakuttarevi Guravi, the female disciple of Perumalu 
Guravadigal. 21 

From the above records the following conclusions may be 
drawn: — First, fche word Goravar was connected with a tirtha or 
a holy place. Secondly, females obviously "at the feet of the 
Lord " in such holy places, were called Guravis. And, finally, the 
term Goravar, or Guravar, was applied to Jainas as well, as the 
name Gunasena Guravar clearly proves. 

Of these the first conclusion concerning the association of a 
tirtha with a Goravar is borne out by later records, one of which 
(dated Saka 872= A. D. 949-950) asserts that the Goravars managed 
the sthana** This is further substantiated by another inscription 
dated A. D. 814 which makes a Gorava ruler of a sthana. 23 In an 
inscription dated A. D. 950 a Goravar is made the manager of a 
temple. 24 These facts, it may be presumed, are sufficient to 
justify the identity of the Goravars with the Sthanikas. 

But on a closer examination this identity vanishes. It is true 
that so far " ruling a sthana " was concerned, both the Goravars 
and the Sthanikas held an identical office. Both were priests 
(attached mostly to Saiva temples), and both were concerned -with 



17. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka I. pp. 82, 176, 385. 

18. E. C. II. p. 3. 

19. Ibid, No. 6, p. 3. 

20. & 21. E. O. II. nos. 7-8, p. 3. 

22. Epigraphia Indica, VI. p. 56, and ibid y n. (7) 

23. Ibid, VII. p. 200 seq. 

24 E* O. III. Md. 41, p. 42. For other examples, see K I., XII. p, 290; 
Indim Antiquary, XIX, p. 271; E. I., XIX, p. 150; E. G. IX. Ht. 
110, p. 112- 
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duties pertaining to temples. But throughout Karnataka history the 
Goravas have never been confounded with the Sthanikas. In the 
first place, these latter, as we shall prove later on in the course of 
this paper, had definite social status which was denied to the 
Goravars. Secondly, while the Goravars no doubt were, like the 
Sthanikas, sometimes said to " rule a sthana they were never 
entrusted with elaborate duties concerning the ownership of lands 
which were associated only with the Sthanikas. And, finally, the 
State in Karnataka, especially in the fourteenth century and after, 
invariably assigned to the Sthanikas a place in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country which was never given to the Goravars. 
These considerations, therefore, make it impossible for us to 
identify the Goravars with the Sthanikas. 26 

As to how the Goravars came to claim the lordship of stMnas, 
it is not possible to say at the present stage of historical research. 
We can only suggest, however, that in- the early days of struggle 
between Brahmanism and its rival creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism — the leaders and priests of which were certainly not 
always drawn from the Brahman community-, those associated 
with the ownership of holy places, on the decline of the non- 
Brahmanic religions in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
naturally became " the rulers of the sthanas ", when these latter 
passed into the hands of the Hindus. Such transference of office 
is not unknown to the history of southern and western India. We 
shall see later on in the course of this paper, that the Sthanikas 
themselves in comparatively recent times were dispossessed of 
their rights, privileges, and lands by their rivals the Vaignavites in 
certain parts of southern India, And we have shown elsewhere 
that the Jainas were driven from the predominant position they 
had held in western India, their basadis having been converted 
into Hindu temples, and in some instances, the pedestals of Jaina 
images being used for Hindu gods ! 26 It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that in the early^ages when Hinduism succeeded in ousting 
rival religions, the priests of the latter, on their promising allegi- 
ance to the Hindu gods, were permitted to continue as "rulers of 
stMnas", which had definitely passed into the hands of the 
Hindus. These are no doubt conjectures; but what appears 
certain is that, notwithstanding the identity of the office of " rulers 
of the sthanas" which the Goravars and the Sthanikas held, these 



25. In view of these facts, my identification of the Goravas with the 
Sthanikas (4. K. I.pp., 80, 90, n (1), 385) is to be rectified.— B. AS. 

26, Read my Mediceval Jainim^ Bombay. 
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latter were never considered to be the former, especially in 
Karnataka and the Tamil ]and where, as numerous epigraphs 
amply prove, the Sthanikas had definite duties, privileges, and 
powers which were never given to the Goravars. 27 

(b) THE STHANIKAS WEEK NOT THE SAME 
AS THE TAMMApIGAL 

There is another class of minor temple servants whose position 
outwardly resembled that of the Sthanikas. These were the 
Tammadigal or attendants on the temple images. The term 
Tammadigal, like the term Gorava, is of some antiquity. Two 
Stone records fotmd at Kammarahalli, Guijdlupet taluka, Mysore 
State, and assigned by Rice to A.D. 750, speak of Gu^asagara 
Tammadi of AralGr-ga^avali, to whom the Twelve (representatives) 
of Aritir made over certain grants of villages (named). 28 

It seems as if we are to infer from the above example that a 
Tammadigal, like a Gorava and a StMnika, was et a ruler of the 
sthana". But there is definite evidence to prove that the 
Tammadigal were not the same as the Sthanikas. The Magena- 
halli stone inscription, Chennapattacta taluka, Mysore State, dated 
A.D. 1318, is of particular importance in this connection. It 
falls within the reign of the last great Hoysala ruler Vira BalMa 
III. His House-minister (maneya pradhana) the Mahaman$a- 
lesvara Somarasa granted Muguvanahalli in Kelavalanad to CittSri 
Bala Sefti and Masana Setti by means of a stone sasana. The 
sasana was as follows That in Mugulanahalli (evidently the 
Same as that mentioned above) if there is a Tammadi, the elder 
brother's property will go to the younger brother, and the younger 
brother's property to the elder brother. If there is no elder or 
younger brother, the nearest relatives and children by the female 
Servants will have the chief claim. If there are none such, the 
childless one's cattle will be given to the. temple. If there is no 
provision (required) for a Tammadi, without payments (specified) 
or any others, free of all imposts, a fair will be established in that 
Mugulanahalli as a city for the Nanadesis", to continue in 
perpetuity. 29 

27. The Goravars are commonly supposed to be Sudra priests. Bauer jee, 

Prehistoric and Ancient India, p. 37; History of Orissa> I p. 239. Havell 
connects Gharapuri (and the name for Elephanta) with the Guravas. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture^ p. 157 . I found Goravas in and 
around the well known temple at Alandi, near Poona, still claiming 
that they were the original masters of that temple 1 — B. A. S. 

28. E. G. IV. Gu. 88, 89, p. 50 

29. IUd y IX. Cp. 73, p. 146. 
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Although it is not clear what precisely is meant by the last 
statement relating to the establishment of a city for the 
merchant-guilds called the NanadeSis, yet it is evident from the 
above regulations pertaining to the law of inheritance among the 
Tammadigal, that these were classed among the (female) servants 
of a temple a position which was never given to the Sthanikas in 
any period of Indian history. There is one more consideration 
which may be noted here. The above order was passed during the 
reign of king Vira Ballala III. Now as we shall show in a later 
context, that monarch as well as his great officers knew very well 
the importance of the Sthanikas in the Hoysala Empire. The fact 
that in the MagSnahalli stone inscription the Tammadigal are not 
confounded with the Sthanikas is very significant. It shows that 
in the fourteenth century AD. the Sthanikas enjoyed powers and 
privileges which the Tammadigal were denied. For the Tam- 
madigal -were of the same inferior position in a temple as the 
Padiyilar, Devara^iyar, and I§abhattaliyar, who were to be found, 
for instance, in the southern temples like those at Tiruvorriyflr. 80 

(c) THE STHANIKAS WERE NOT TEMPLE SERVANTS ^ 

There were other temple servants called variously Siva 
Brahmans, Jiyas, or Jxyangulu, Pujaris, Nambia, and quite a 
number of others. The Sthanikas cannot be classed with any of 
these servants of an inferior position, The numerous temple 
servants are mentioned in stone inscriptions concerning the State 
regulations of the southern Cola monarchs. One such record dated 
about A.D. 1071 of the reign of the king Raja Raja, contains 
allotments of allowances to an army of .temple servants among 
whom the Sthanikas do not figure. 31 

The Siva Brahmans were distinct from the Sthanikas. We 
have many epigraphs which contain details about the status and 
duties of the Siva Brahmans. The Matjivala Parvati temple stone 
inscription, Bowringpet taluka, Mysore State, dated A.D. 1228, 
deals with the Siva Brahmans. It is related in this inscription 
that three Siva Brahmans (who are named, their gotras being 
Gautama and Bharadvaja), having received six pon, pledged 
themselves to provide a daily offering of one noli of rice in 



30. Read Epigmphical Report of the Southern Circle for 1913, p. 127, for the 
specific duties of this class of temple servants. la an undated 
inscription found in the Rame'svara temple at Hebbasur, Yedatore 
taluka, Mysore State, Kava Tammadi of Marala (descent stated) i£ 
mentioned in connection with the building a temple by the llk5ti 
Dasa. E.G. IV. Yd. 44, p. 58). 

31. KG. X. EX 106 (d), p. 33; See also EL 108, of AJ), 1071, pp. 36-37. 
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perpetuity, from the interest of the above sum (viz., six pon), 
granted by Tantripalan, one of the king's servants, for the 
goddess Parvati. This was in the reign of the king Jayangonda 
Sola Ilavanjiya Rayan. 82 

Another record also found in the same place and falling 
■within the reign of the same Tamil ruler, but dated A. D. 1231, 
countains the following:- That the same royal servant Tantripalan 
(descent stated) granted one perpetual lamp to be burnt at the 
tiruppurakkudai within the temple of Svayambhu-Nayanar, and 
as a fund for maintaining it gave nine pori. And the Siva 
Brahmans (three named with their gotras) of the temple, having 
received the above sum, pledged themselves to burn the lamp in 
perpetuity. 38 

One more stone record refers to the same temple of 
Svayambhu-Nayanar, who is called in this inscription Seyambhu 
Nayakar. This epigraph is dated A. D. 1261. In it we are told 
that Seyambhti Nayakan (descent stated) granted certain specified 
lands to provide for the daily offerings of rice (specified) and for 
two twilight lamps in the same temple, This charity was made 
over to three Siva Brahmans (named) of the temple who pledged 
themselves to conduct the charity 84 . 

In the reign of the same Tamil monarch, Settalvai, 
the daughter of Brahmadhiraja Selvan^ai and consort of 
Siruvasudevar, who was the son of the king Jayangonda Sola 
Ilavanjiya Eayan, granted one perpetual lamp for the god 
Svayambhu NayanSr, and gave ten pon for its perpetual 
maintenance. Three Siva Brahmans (named with their gotras 
Gautama and Bharadvaja) received the ten pon, and pledged them- 
selves to maintain the perpetual lamp, from the interest on the 
sum at the rate of one pagam (cf. haga m Kanna^a) on 
each #02!. 8 5 

What precisely was the position which the Siva Brahmans 
held in the temple organization of those days is shown by another 
Stone inscription also of the reign of the same Tamil king 
Jayangon<Ja Sola Ilavanjiya Eayan. It is dated about A. D. 1280. 
This ruler had built the temple of Jayambhu-Nayakar 
(Svayambhu Nayanar ?), which he had richly endowed with gifts 
of lands together with provison for the maintenance of the 

32 . K G. X. Bp, 37 (a), p. 145. 

33. Ibid, Bp. 35 (a), p. 144. 

34. Ibid, Bp. 38 tt>), pp. 146-147. 

35. Ibid, Bp. 32, p. 143. 
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following fifty-two families of temple servants, who had to perform 
various duties in the temple. The fifty-two families were as 
follows:- four Siva Brahmans including the Saivacariyin, five 
drummers including the dancing master, twenty-four dancing 
girls, one singer of the Tiruppadiyam (Tamil hymns in praise of 
Siva), one stage manager to have the sacred drama acted, twelve 
families of Brahmans for repeating prayers . . - and for conducting 
services, one gardener for the temple gardens, two families of 
potters, and one temple accountant. 36 

A few more instances will enable us to determine the position 
of the Siva Brahmans in society. Vettumappara Banan, the son 
of TJttama Sola Gangan Vira Gangan, the supreme lord of the city 
of Kuvalala, and a descendant of the Ganga family, (with* other 
titles), granted in about A.D. 1280 certain specified lands to 
provide for the offerings (named) in the temple of Torisvaram- 
"Cftjaiya-Nayanar at Porkundam in Kuvalalanadu. He also granted 
some taxes (named) to the Siva Brahmans and the other servants 
of the temple (zJckoyilil Siva Brahmanarjmm nimandakaraflciim 
etc.) 37 It may be observed here that the Sthanikas are not'classed 
among the temple servants in the above inscriptions. 

Five years later (A. D. 1285) three Siva Brahmans (named 
with their gotras which were Gautama and Bharadvaja) of the 
same Svayambha Nayanar pledged themselves to supply 
perpetually a specified quantity of rice for the offerings of the god, 
out of the interest on the sum of four pon given by Vayiran#ai, 
the son of one of the Yellala residents of Pttdavtir in Ilavanjinad, 
at the rate of one pagm per month on each pofi* 8 In the same 
year (A. D. 1285) the Siva Brahmans of the same temple pledged 
themselves to burn a perpetual lamp from the interest on four 
paxtam which had been given as a gift by Siru-nayan, the son of 
Yanakkirai Udaiyar Sokka Nayan, the lord of the city of 
Kafici. 39 

The Siva Brahmans had, therefore, the following duties to 
perform:- They provided for daily offerings in a temple; they 
pledged themselves to bum perpetual lamps, to conduct charities 
given by princes and peoples ; and to supply specified offerings of 
rice for gods in temples. There is one fact in the above 



36. E. G. X. Bp. 38 (a), p. 146. 

37. Ibid, Bp. 55, p. 149. Of. ibid, IY. Kg. 38 dated A. D. 1284 where the 
Sthanikas are not included among the temple servants. P. 123. 

38. Ibid, X. Bp. 29, p. 142. 

39. Ibid, Bp. 30, p. 142* 
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epigraphs which, stamps the Siva Brahmans as temple servants 
of an inferior nature. In one of the records cited above they 
are classed together with the dancing master, dancing girls, 
potters, and the like, thereby proving that they were of the same 
low social rank as these latter temple servants* The Sthanikas, as 
we shall see, were decidedly of higher and more respectable status. 

We may add here that the term Jiya, which was one of 
respect, was applied to the Sthanikas as well as to other higher 
priests in temples, as in about A.D. 12 1(?. 40 But the name Nambi 
used in the Tamil land and in the Andhradesa, 41 and the 
term Pujari 42 which was common in Karnataka as well, were not 
applied to the Sthanikas, who, in their capacity of worshippers in 
temples, no doubt performed the duties of priests. The term 
Arcaka was distinct from the term StMnika, as is proved by a 
record dated A.D. 1564. This inscription relates that Cikka Raya 
Tamma Gaudarayya, a nobleman, granted three villages (specified) 
to the Arcaka Nilakajithayya and his posterity. This was granted 
in connection with the gift of the village Mugubalu which Cikka 
R&ya had made for the offerings of his gods Somesvara and 
Virabhadra. 43 Since in the sixteenth century, as we shall amply 
prove in a later context, the people as well as rulers were well 
aware of the existence of Sthanikas, and since in the above 
record the latter term is not applied to Nilakajithayya, we are to 
suppose that the people never confounded a Sthanika, who was 
essentially a high official, with an Arcaka, who was merely an 
ordinary priest conducting the worship in a temple. 

Indeed, the Cennakesava temple stone inscription found at 
Hiri-Ka<Jalur, Hassan taluka, and dated about A.D. 1443, clearly 
proves that the temple servants had separate names, and that the 
people never identified the Sthanikas with them. This record 
relates the following : — That GOvanna, and Ballanna the sons of 
Srlrangadeva of Aranipura in Eadalur, along with the Sthanikas 
K6saya Pille and others (named), made a gift of specified land for 
the offerings of the god Oennakesava. The various temple servants 
mentioned in the record are the following :^-The Nambi, who was 
to get six gadydria; the paricdrakix, who was to get three gadydna; 
the bearers, who were to receive five gadydria; the gardener, who 
was to get three gadyana and the cook who was to receive five 
gadydria. These and other details were written with the approval 

40. E. a VI. Kd. 137, p 26. 

41. ButterworthGhetty, Nellore Inscriptions^ ILL p, 1064. 

42. Ibid, II. p. 622 

43. E. a IX. Ht. 94 p, 98. 
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of both parties (one party being the donor, the other being the 
Sthanikas) by the Senabova of the town, Singa$]?a, -who was also 
the Sthanika priest of the MfilasthSna god. The Sthanikas were 
to continue in perpetuity and undisturbed the worship in the 
temple, (a Kkava devarige adhikariyagidda Lingarasara 
Madanna muntdgi yl Sthdnikarige acandrarJcJca gariyanta 
mclavant-agi koUa-sasana^ 

3. WHO, THEN, WERE THE STHANIKAS ? 

We have now to enquire who were called Sthanikas. The 
Sthanikas were known by various names in historical records. 
They were called Sthanaegtryas, SthanSpatis, Sthanattar, or 
Ta^attar, Sthaoadhipatis, or merely Samsthanakulu. In the reign 
of the 0o]a monarch Raja Raja III (A.D. 1216-?), the Sthanikas 
were called Tanattar. 45 A stone record dated only in the cyclic 
year Pingala and found in the temple of Tiruvorriytir in the 
Saidapet taluka, Ohingleput district, registers an order of T&aattar 
of the same temple assigning the quarters called N5rppatte$nSyir- 
apperunderuvu for the exclusive dwelling of sculptors and 
artisans.* 8 The Sthanikas were the priests and trustees of the 
&isundarapai?<fya Isvaram-Ud.aiya temple in the Pudukottai 
State/ 7 The temple trustees of the Vi$$u temples in the Tamil 
land were called Sthanattar. 48 

In the AndhradeSa the Sthanikas were called Sthangdhipatis, 
or SthSnapantulu, or Samsthanakulu. Thus, the Ramalinga temple 
stone inscription found at Mannflru (or Ma#aniiru) in the Nellore 
district, and dated Saka 1033 (A.D. 1111-2), affirms that on the 
specified date Gosanayya, the son of Vlred^li, presented five 
gadyaya for a perpetual lamp in the temple of Ramesvaradeva 
at Itamukkala. This charity was entrusted to the charge of 
&ma Bhatta, the Sthanadhipati of the same temple; and it 
was declared that he and his descendants should bum the 



44. JS. a Y. Hn. 82, pp. 25-26. 

45. Bp. Bep. of tU S. Circle for 19*8, p. 107 

46. $04 of '191$ ; Eangacharya, A Topographical List of Inscriptions in the 
Madras Presidency, I. p, 451. It is difficult to verify this date. See 
55 of 1908; 881 of 1902 \ 81 of 1909 for references to the temple of 
Narpattennayira Vinnigar. 

47* Burgess-Natesa Sastri, Tamil & Sanskrit Inscriptions, I. p. 51, n. (5) 
48. Bp. Bep. of 8. Circle for 1918, p. 85; Nilakanta SaEtri, The Pandyan 
Kingdom, p. 9. As managers of temples, the Sthanikas may be 
compared to the UyilMxis for whom see 890 of 1912 dated Salsa 
1437 (A.D. 1515-16) 
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perpetual lamp in succession. 9 In Saka 1077 (A.D. 1155-6), 
according to the stone inscription found at Bollavarapad.u, Nellore 
district, all the mahajanas (£. 0., Brahman burgesses) of the 
illustrious Duyyalareyuru gave ten puffis of land in the field of 
the god Ramesvara to Madajiya, who was the SthanSpati of the 
temple of Siva, for providing worship, offerings, lighting, 
enjoyment, and decorations of the god Ramesvara, in perpetuity. 50 
The Sthanapantulu of the Mallesvara temple at Nagalup- 
palapadu, Nellore district, were Mara Jiyyalu and his younger 
brother Bhaira Jiyyalu* These -two sthanikas received the 
endowment of specified lands presented by Madhava Nayaka 
when he had consecrated the temple mentioned above in §aka 1161 
( A* D. 1239-1240 ). They were to carry on the work of providing 
oblations, offerings, and worship of the above god from the revenue 
of the lands entrusted to their charge, in perpetuity. 51 There are 
many such instances of Sthanikas or Sthanapantulu, or Sthanadhi- 
patis, or Sthanapatis, who, in the middle and latter part of the 
thirteenth century A. D., were the custodians of the lands which 
were given as gifts to temples, and from the revenues of which 
they were to provide for the daily offerings, worship, etc., of the 
gods in the temples. 52 — 

We may now proceed to give a few examples of Sth&naptis 
or Sthanapatigalu in Karnataka. The Sangamesvara temple stone 
inscription found at Sindhaghafta, Krishnarajapete taluka, Mysore 
State, and assigned to A. D. 1179, relates how the Sthanikas 
co-operated with the Brahmans in the matter of selling endowed 
lands. The Brahmans, who are called Mahajanas, belonged to 
the immemorial agrahara of Sangame&varaptira alias Sindhaghatta, 
while the Sthanapatis belonged to Macanakatte alias Bijjale£vara- 
pura. The Sthanikas and the Brahmans together sold to Male 
Nayaka for eighty-five gadyang>8 certain specified land belonging to 
the gods Sangamesvara and Jannesvara in Sindhaghatta, reserving 

49. Butter worth- Chetty, Nellore Ins., Ill, p. 1045. These editors always 
wrongly translate Sthdnddhipatis as temple servants. Rangacharya 
copies this blunder. Ibid, III, pp. 1991 and passim. Obviously these 
writers must have been led to commit this mistake by the erroneous 
nature of the interpretation of the word Sthanika given in Government 
Publications to which reference will be made at the end of this paper. — 
B.A.S. 

50. Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions, IT, p. 926. The editors 
wrongly interpret Mabajanas as elders. — B. A. S. 

61. Ibid, III, p. 1059. 

52. Ibid, III, pp. 1009, 1030, 1046, 1047, 1082, 1083, 1148, 1157, 1163, 
1168, & 1323, 
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for themselves the amount payable for the offering to the god 
Sangamesvara. 53 

Although the above is one more instance of the flagrant 
breach of the injunction of Kautalya pertaining to the sale of 
endowed lands, yet it affords another example of the Sthanikas 
being of the same status as the Brahmans. 

Tripurantakadeva, the son of the king Irungola Coda Maha- 
raja, was ruling from Haniyadurga in A. D. 1262. The Amara- 
pura stone inscription Sira taluka, Mysore State, which contains 
the above detail, relates that Tripurantakadeva granted in that year 
certain lands to Kudrasakti, the son of Uttava Jiya, and the 
Sthanapati of the temples of the gods Govindesvara and Eamauatha 
Mulasthana of Tayilangere in the Sirenad, evidently for performing 
the worship and decorations in the above temples. 54 

The Koyil-sthsnaptikkal of the Eamesvara temple of the 
Durga agrahara in Yelandtir Jagir, Mysore State, was Alvan 
Bhatta, the son of . . * Bhatta, of the Gautama gotra. Both he and 
Ummai Ammai, Periyakka, and another lady,-all of whom were 
the wives of Sivabalam Udaiyar,~with their sons, grandsons, and 
grand-daughters, together with the panca-sihanaftatikJcal Raja 
Raja Bhatta, made a grant of land to Kunnincca Pillai. This 
damaged stone inscription found in the Laksml Narasimha temple 
at Agara, Yelandur Jagir, tells us that Raja Raja Bhatta was the 
Sthanapati of the seven towns and five temples of Rajarajapura 
alias Talaikatu (Talakadu) in Vadakarainadu. 55 

In about A. D. 1425 Bij jalesvarapura alias Macanakatte figures 
again in a sale deed effected by Revula Malleya, the son of the 
Sthanapati Cikka Malleya Nayaka of Bij jalesvarapura, to Oakravarti 
Bhattopadhyaya, the son of Rajarajaguru Yignu BhattaiyaDga. This 
sale deed concerned about fifteen houses, certain specified cocoanut 
and arecanut plantations, and specified lands which were the 
private property of the Sthanapati, as is evident from the last 
lines of the epigraph which dwell on the consent of the wife, 
sons, relations, and heirs of the donor being taken before the sale 
deed was effected. 56 



53. E. 0. IV. Kr. 70, p. 110. This sale deed is repeated elsewhere. E. G. 
IIL Ml. 83, p. 64. 

54. K C. XII. Si. 34, p. 94. 

55. Ibid, IV. Yl. 56, p. 32. 

56. Ibid> JSTg. 106, p. 141. The Stkanacarya of the south may be compared 
with the Sthanantarika mentioned as an officer in one of the Orissan 
inscriptions. 2?. J, XV. p, 2. 
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The Office of the Sthaniha was common to the Jainas, the Sri- 
vaigriavites, the KalamuTchas, and the Saivites. 

One of the most important considerations in regard to the 
Sthanikas, is that the office of the Sbhanika was common among the 
Jainas, the Srivaignavites, the Kaiamukhas, and the Saivites. In this 
detail the Sthanikas and the Goravas bear comparison. For from 
the examples given above, it must have been evident to the reader 
that the name Gorava was applied also to the Jainas. But in the 
history of the Jainas and the Hindus, the office of a StMnika 
carried much respect and many privileges along with it. Among 
the Jainas there were the Sthamya or Thagiyakula Jainas, as is 
mentioned in some MathurS inscriptions of about the 1st century 
A. D. 67 The office of the priests of the Dhtmdiya sect of Jainas, 
is still called Sthanaka. 68 We have to surmise that the use of the 
words Sthamya and Sthanaka in the above contexts, referred 
obviously to the office and dignity of a sthana. Our surmise is 
proved by the Isvara temple stone inscription found at Balla, 
Ava$i hobli, Mulbagal taluka, Mysore State, and dated about A. D. 
970. In this Stone inscription of the reign of the Pallava-Nolamba 
king Dilipayya, we are told that Tribhuvanakartta was ruling the 
sthana (TriMuvanaTcarttara sthanamam alutt ire), B9 Now we 
know from another stone inscription also in the same place but 
dated A. D. 1007 that this Tribhuvankarttara was a Bhatara, i. e. 9 a 
Bhattaraka, a title which was generally applied to a Jaina priest. 
In this record he is styled as one ruling the Avaiiiya sthana, thereby 
showing that he was the high priest of the whole Ava$inad. 60 
We shall have to refer to this great figure presently in some 
detail. 

More definite evidence than the above concerning the 
existence of Sthanikas among the Jainas is afforded in other 
records, one of which was that found in the Ta^tekere Kamesvara 
temple, Shimoga, and dated about A. D. 1085. This inscription 
contains the interesting information that a certain official named 
Perggade Nokkaya, who was the disciple of Prabhacandra 
SiddMntadeva of the Mala sangha, K?5:rLur garta, and Me§apa§ana 
gaccha> erected four basadis (evidently at Tattekere), and made 
specified grants of land for the Sthanapatis of the G^^gaccha. 61 



57. E. I I. pp. 378, 383, 386, 392, 393. 

58. Bnrgess-Indraji, Gave Temples of Western India, p. 68. 

59. E. a X. Mb. 93, p. 99. 

60. Ibid, Ink p. xxii, Mb. 91, p, 99. 
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Another stone inscription found at Sabanur, Davanagere 
taluka, Mysore State, and dated A. D. 1128 illustrates better our 
statement. In tins record it is related that the Senior Dartdma- 
yakiti K&liyawe granted specified land in the orthodox manner 
to Santisayana Pan<Jita, the Sthanacarya of Sembanur (srimai- 
Sembanur-stMnacdrya-Sdntlsayana-pM Jcayyalu srirnat- 

piriya-daridandyakUi Kalikavve etc). This grant was made for 
the company of Parsvadeva and the service of the god, and the 
livelihood of the pitjari. 62 The distinction made here between 
the Pujari and the Sthanacarya is very significant. For it shows 
that even among the Jainas the Sthanikas were never confounded 
with the ordinary priests. 

The diginity of the office of a Sthanacarya is further liorne 
out by the Barmma temple stone inscription found at Huruli, 
Sohrab taluka, Mysore State, and dated A. D. 1237. It is 
narrated in this inscription that Elamballi Deki Sefti made 
specified gif fcs of land for the repairs of the SantinStha basadi 
constructed by him as well as for the gifts of food to the Jiyas and 
the four castes of Sramanas. This gift was made to the Santi- 
ndtha-ghatika-sthdna-mandaldcdrya Bhanukirti Siddhantadeva 
in the prescribed orthodox manner (after washing the latter's feet). 
And the same record continues to narrate that Bhanukirti Sid- 
dhantadeva made over that sthdna (office) to his disciple Mantra- 
vadi Makaradhvaja. 63 

In about A. D. 1255, as is related in one of the Mallesvara 
temple stone inscriptions at HirehaJli, Belur taluka, the Sthanika 
of the basadi of Adigundanahalli along with Msca Gaunda, Mara 
Gaunda, Oikka Gaunda, Oikka Maceya, and the Sthanika Kalla Jlya 
of that place {alliya SlJidnika Kalla Jlya), constructed a basadi 
and gave it to Madayya, the son of Macayya This latter person 
Macayya was the disciple of Perumalu-kantL One interesting 
detail in this connection is that the Jaina gurus Vajranandi and 
Mallisenadeva joined the donors on this occasion. 64 

Euling a stMna was not the only privilege of the Sthanikas 
among the Jainas. The Caturmukha basadi stone inscription of 
Karkala, South Kanara, dated Saka 1508 (A. D. 1586) is of special 
importance in this connection. This record informs us that 
bathing, worship, and the other ceremonies of the Tirthankaras 
Ara, Malli, and Nemisvara on the four sides and of the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, on the western side of the same Caturmukha 

62. & G. IX. Dg. 90, p. 67. 
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hasadi, were to be performed by the fourteen families of StM- 
nikas living in the four directions of the same basadi. King 
Bhairarasa Ocieyar of Karkala gave specified grants of land for the 
above mentioned ceremonies as well as for the anga-ranga-l)hoga 
ceremonies, etc., of the. images. 65 The fact that in the famous 
Tribhuvanatilaka caityalaya of Karkala the daily worship was 
performed by the fourteen families of the Sthanikas who lived 
around that basadi, proves beyond doubt that as " rulers of the 
sthana", the Sthanikas were entrusted with the duty of conduct- 
ing the daily worship in a Jaina temple. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to observe that 
Sravana Belgola, the most famous Jaina centre in the south, also 
possessed Sthanikas. This is proved by epigraphic as well as 
literary evidence. One of the many inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola is a damaged record dated A.D, U55. In it we are told 
that Carukirti Panditadeva, the disciple of Abhinava Panditadeva, 
the Gavudagals of Belgulanaclu, many of the jewel merchants, the 
Pandita- Sthanikas, and physicians, did Some useful work which is 
unfortunately effaced in the record. 66 The evidence of an 
inscription dated A. D. 1634 will be cited in a later context. This 
epigraph also proves that the Sthanikas managed the shrines of 
Sravana Belgola. 

The literary evidence concerns Pancabana, the author of the 
Kannada poem Bhujdbalacarite written in the sangatya metre in 
A. D. 1612. He tells us that he was the son of the Sthanika 
Cennappa of Sravana Belgola. 67 

That the office of a Sthanika was to be found among the 
§rivai§navites is proved by the following epigraph discovered in 
the Narasimha temple at Belur. It is dated A. D. 1174. It 
registers a royal gift by the Hoysala monarch Ballala Deva of the 
petty taxes ( specified in detail ) from twelve villages ( named ), to 
the god Yijayanarayana in that nadu of Belur. And for the 
performance of prayers, sacrifices, daily service, and recitations of 
the Yedas, the Hoysala king gave further grants of villages 
(specified) to the 120 Bhattas of Kesavapura (i. e., Belur), the 
twenty-one (priests) of Subhaptira, and the thirty Srivaignava 
Sthanikas of that place ( i-sthala<ki>-sthanika-j§rwai§wavaru 
muvattakum ). 88 The Srlvaignavas mentioned here were Brahmans, 
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as is proved by another stone inscription found in the same place 
but dated A. D. 1117. 09 

The existence of a Sthanapati among the Kalamukhas referred 
to elsewhere by us, is further corroborated by the Ganapati temple 
stone inscription found at Kanikatte, Arasikere taluka, Mysore State, 
and dated A. D. 1152. It informs us that Sivasakti Pa^dita 
■was the Sthanapati of the Jagate^vara temple of Kalikat^e 
( Jagatesvarada sthanapati Sivdsakti Panditarige). He received 
Specified gifts of money and land from the Mahapradhana Ballama, 
during the reign of the Hoysala king Narasinga Deva. 70 

These epigraphs establish clearly the claims of Sthanikas to 
Brahmanhood. Nevertheless, there is one detail which requires 
elucidation here. In the Arthasdstra of Kautaly$ no reference is 
made to the community to which the Sthanikas belonged. For, as 
we have already seen, to him they were essentially officials. Such 
was also the position which the Sthanikas enjoyed in historical 
times. And in this capacity as officials in charge of temples and 
temple lands, the Sthanikas, as is proved by the following record, 
carefully distinguished themselves from the ordinary Brahmans. 
The inscription in question was discovered near the same Ganapati 
temple mentioned just above. It has been assigned to A. D« 121 5 by 
Rice. The distinction between ordinary Brahmans and the officials 
called Sthanikas is very well illustrated in this inscription which 
narrates the following— That five Sthanikas of the immemorial 
agrahara of Vijayanarasimhapura alias Kalikatti, by name 
Bitti'guru, the son of the SthanacarVja Devarasi guru, Jagat-jiya, 
Cauda Jlya, Sankha Jjya* and Lakha Jiya, the last being the son of 
Naga guru, after agreeing among themselves, gave the following 
sale deed (vole) to all the Brahmans of the same agrahara of 
Vijayanarasimhapura in the presence of the great senior merchant 
Ponnaccha Setti and others (named) as follows — A dispute 
having arisen as to some gain or loss in the land of the god 
Kamate£vara, the people of the place, Ponnaccha Setti, 
the Jiyas, the G-avundas, and Cavugaveyas, having assembled, 
inspected the place, and said to those (five priests) (a Sthaniharige 
helalu), — "It is not right for you to dispute about his"* On 
which the Sthanikas agreeing said — "We will make no dispute. 
From this day forth the land of all the temples which we have 
been enjoying is ottrg; the land which the Brahmans have been 
enjoying since the agrahara was established is theirs. When the 
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land was distributed to us and the Brahmans there was no 
watchman fo* Halli Hiriyur". Such was the vole given by the 
Sthanikas to the Brahmans. We may observe here that this deed 
in writing was duly attested by quite a number of witnesses and 
written on stone by an approved stone mason (named). 71 

But it is not to be inferred from the above record that the 
Sthanikas were not Brahmans themselves. Epigraphic evidence 
conclusively proves that the Sthanikas were, indeed, Brahmans. 
The Malssvara temple stone inscription found at Madivala, Kolar 
taluka, Mysore State, and dated A» D. 1394 is very useful in this 
connection. It registers the sale of land in that year by the 
following Sthanattaril (which is the Tamil equivalent for 
Sthanikas) of the temple of Sri Mulasthana Udaiyar at Tendattu- 
ma<Jaivilagam— Madhava Bhatta, the son of Madhava Bhafta of 
the Kasyapa gotra, Nacehiyappa, Kamanan, and Ponnipillai, 
to Sirucchomana, the son of Samanta Bhatta of the Hariti gotra, 
and a Sthanika of the Somljkiram Udaiyar temple at SurQr. The 
land sold is called k§etra. The four Sthanikas of the Sri 
Mulasfchana Uclaiyar temple having received full payment, made 
over to Sirucchomana the full possession of the tract of land in 
that place which had formed their portion of the devadana of the 
Sri Mulasthana Udaiyar temple, including the houses, the gardens 
attached there to, the gomal lands, the wet and dry lands, the wells 
under ground, the trees over ground and the surrounding hamlets, 
together with all kinds of rights (specified). 72 

While the above stone inscription undoubtedly proves that the 
Sthanikas were Brahmans, and that they possessed devadana lands 
attached to temples, it also enables us to assert that in one 
particular respect they had completely violated an important 
injunction of Kautalya. For we saw in the above pages that 
Kautalya specifically laid it down as a rule that Sthanikas who 
were endowed with lands, shall have no right to alienate them by 
sale or mortgage 73 . In the above Mule^vara temple record a sale 
deed of a portion of the devadana property belonging to the 
Sthanikas of the Sri Mulasthana Udaiyar temple has been 
registered. We shall see that there were other instances as well of 
the sale of endowed land by the Sthanikas. 

But to continue with the question of the Brahmanhood of the 
Sthanikas. The Gongadipura stone inscription (Bangalore taluka) 
dated A. D. 1495 affirms that the Sthanikas were, indeed, 

71 B. G. Y. j Ak. 49, p. 128. 
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Brahmans. This epigraph registers the gift of the Ganga#ihalli 
(village) in Kukkalamld.u, within the jurisdiction of his 
nayakaship, by the Matidmandalesvara Go<Je Kaya, to the sons of 
Timmarasa, the Sthanika priest of Vakkejallimangala and to others 
(named*) The reason why such a gift was made is unknown. But 
it is clear from the record that Timmarasa was a Brahman. For it 
narrates that he belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and Apasthamba 
sutra ( Kasyapa gbtrada Apasthamba sutrada Vakkejallimangala 
Sthanapati Timmarasa). 741 

Further proof may be adduced to show that the Sthanikag 
were Brahmans. This is gathered from the Triyambaka temple 
stone inscription discovered at Triyambaka, Terakan&mbi hobli, 
Gundlupet taluka, Mysore State. Dated in A. D. 1535 this record 
like the above is one more proof to show that the Sthanikag had 
transgressed the injunction of Kautalya in the matter of selling 
their devadana lands. But it contains the fact that during the 
parupatya of Bhsskrayya, Agent for the Affairs of BSmaBhattayya, 
Ayappa was the Sthanika of the god Triyambaka. Ayyappa is 
called the son of Nanjanatha Joyisa, of the Ya&$tha gotra, 
Drahyayana sutra, and Sama saMia. Sthanika Ayyappa gave a sale 
deed of lands (hhudana kraya sasana) to the treasury of the god 
Triyambaka. This sale deed was in regard to the share (specified 
in detail) which had come to him rent free by a sasana, the share 
(also specified in detail) which had come to him as a gift, and the 
share which he had purchased from one Gopaija. These 
lands were sold in order to pay off the debts of his uncle 
Triyambakadeva. 76 

The above record no doubt demonstrates that Sthanika 
Ayyappa had violated Kautalya's injunction mentioned above; but 
it establishes beyond doubt the priestly class to which the 
Sthanikas belonged. 76 

L THE POSITION, PRIVILEGES, AND POWERS OF 
THE STHANIKAS IN HISTORICAL TIMES 

In order to understand the duties and rights enjoyed by the 
StMnikas in historical times, it is necessary that we should review 
epigraphs ranging from the ninth century A J), onwards till the 
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eighteenth century AJ). The evidence of these numerous 
epigraphs, we may repeat, is of first-rate importance, in as much as 
they not only cover ten long centuries, but also the three important 
regions of the south and the west— Earnataka, the Tamil land, and 
the Andhradesa. 

NINTH CENTURY A.D. 

The Madhukes vara temple damaged stone inscription found at 
Oikka Madhure, Ohallakere Muka, Mysore State, and dated about 
A.D. 815, of the reign of the K&strakuta monarch Prabhutavarga 
j§rivallabha Govinda III, A.D. 794-A.D. 814), contains an 
unusual variant of the name StMnika. It is the word Sandeva 
Santiga used in connection with the temple priest Paramegvara of 
KolUr NakhareSvara, the disciple of Vinitatmacarya. The 
Sthanika evidently received the grant of land (specified) made by 
Gavanabbe, the consort of the prince Pallavamalla, who ruled over 
Madarikal and other (specified) territories. 77 

A clearer use of the word StMnika is in A,D, 828 when 
Sthaniga Madhuravajha is mentioned as the engraver of a copper 
plate grant of the Ganga king Racamalla (Satyavakya I), Madha- 
ravajha was of the VisvSmitra gotra and a native of the town of 
KaruvUr. 78 

TENTH CENTURY A.D. 

A great name among the Sthanikas in the last quarter of the 
tenth and the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. is that of 
the StMnika Tribhuvanakarttara Bhatara, who has already been 
referred to in this treatise. Nine records refer to the powerful 
influence wielded by this SthSnacarya in the Ava^idesa during the 
reign of the Nolamba king Dillpayya Iriva Nolamba. In some, 
inscriptions Tribhuvanakarttara, who had also the biruda of 
Partclitadeva, is said to have been merely governing the spiritual 
kingdom (ta$a rajyam geyve), when the king Dillpayya was ruling 
the earth. 79 In other records Tribhuvanakarttara is represented as 
ruling the Avarilya sthana {Avayiyada sthanamam alutta ire), 
or merely ruling the sthana, obviously of the Ava^ina<J« These 
later records are dated about A J). 970 and A.D. 1007. 80 
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But both these records are posthumous, since the date of the 
death of Tribhuvanakarttara is given in the Ginditirtha stone 
inscription dated A.D. 931. This record says that having ruled 
the Avaniya sthana for fifty years, constructed fifty temples, and 
built two big tanks, on that date Tribhuvanakarttara, entitled the 
Kaliyuga Rudra, departed this life. 81 Hence this remarkable 
Sthanacarya exercised his powerful Sway from A.D. 891 till 
A.D. 931. 

To about the tenth century A.D. may be assigned the stone 
inscription found in Sangasandra in the hobli of Duggasandra, 
Kolar district, and dated only in the cyclic year Erodhi, Caitra 
§u. 3. It informs us that Racayya, the son of Timmayya, of 
Kuru<Jamale, gave the gift of the village of Karapanahalji in 
Kuruclamalesime to the Sthanika Ka^nappa, who was the manager 
of the temple of the god Sange&vara, as a hereditary grant. This 
gift was made for the service of offering food and lights to the 
god. 82 

ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 

A more powerful and famous name than that of Tribhuvana- 
karttara mentioned above is that of the Rajaguru EkJcofisamaya- 
cakravarti-sctytdhaUari-sthandcarya Sarvesvarasaktideva, the 
great Kalamukha priest who was in charge of seventy-seven 
temples in and around Kuppatur. Sarvesvarasaktideva is also said 
to be ruling in peace the kingdom of penance (tcupordjya) in the 
Kaitabhegvara temple stone record (Sohrab taluka) dated A.D. 1070. 
This learned man received many grants at the hands of Udayadi- 
tya Da^gLanayaka, who had received them from the "Western 
Calukya monarch Somesvaradeva. 83 

The priests of the well known Kuppatur Kot'i&vara Malastha- 
na temple and of all the eighteen temples there were called 
Kd^vara-mulasthdna-pmrnukha'padine^fU'Sthdnad-d caryya- 
rum, in a stone inscription dated A.D. 1077 and found in the 
Jaina hasadi in Oikka Oavutagrama in the Sohrab taluka. 84 

TWELFTH CENTURY A.D. 

The importance of the SthSnikaS in public matters not 
pertaining to temples but to public grants is seen in a stone 
inscription found in the Aundh State, Bombay Presidency. This 
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record dated A.D. 1107 relates the following — That in the reign 
of the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya IV, his officer 
Prabhu Sonnane Nayaka, who was placed over Kollapura 
(mod. Kolhapur), along with his wife, daughter and son (all 
named) granted a village (location specified) for the services of 
the goddess Mahalaksmi, and at the same time granted other lands 
(to the priest. ?) Bairanayaka. To these charities the StMnikas 
were cited as witnesses, and the latter had to guard the gift against 
obstructors (sarva-badha pariharam agi saJoala-sthdnigarum 
ganda madadavara hadana variyalu [?] bi$a dharrna.) 85 

There are other instances to illustrate the importance of 
the Sthanikas in the twelfth century A.D. The damaged 
Rame&vara temple inscription found at Hale Sohrab, and dated 
about A,D. 1129 7 registers a gift of land to the god Kali. This 
gift was engraved on a stone by the Sthanika Boppaya Jiya with 
the approval of the Senabova Bittimayya. 86 In about A.D. 1139, 
as the Malledevaragudi stone inscription found at Bikanahalli, 
Chikkamagaltir Muka, Mysore State, relates, during the reign of 
the Hoysala monarch Tribhuvanamalla Vi$$uvardhanadeva, 
Ereyama Setti, the son of the head merchant (vatfda-vyavahari) 
Dori Setti, made over a grant (of land) for his god to the 
Sthanika Tatvapatha Pa^clita. 87 In about A.D. 1153 the StMna- 
patis of Kedaram.'kond.eSvara temple at Talakadu alias Bajaraja- 
puram, having placed before them the Sthanapatis of the seven 
towns and five mafhas made an agreement with certain Gaudas 
(named) in regard to the TcanfiJcara share which they had sold. 
This was during the reign of the Hoysala king Narasimha I. 88 
An undated inscription, assignable to the same year A.D. 1153, 
Styles Padmadevanr^a Gangarjina as the Sthanapati of the seven 
towns and the five mathas of Talaka^u-Eajarajapuram. 89 

To the middle of the twelfth century must be assigned the 
stone inscription found in the Eamanandisvaram-Udaiyar temple 
at Tirukannapuram in the Tanjore district, It falls within the 
reign of the Coja monarch Kulottunga Coladeva II (?— A.D. 1143) ; 
and it relates the following— That the Mahesvaras and the 
Tanattar ( Sthanikas ) of the temple of Udaiyar Tramanandic- 
churam-udaiya-N&yanar set up a Paurayinadevar (?) at 
Tirukanriapuram, and approaching the temple authorities at 
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Cidambaram in their assembly hall, represented to them how they 
( the Mahesvaras and the Sthanikas ) were in need of corn and 
coin. Arrangements were at once made to help the temple in 
distress. And the Sthanikas and the Mahesvaras who collected 
the various donations, were each entitled to reeieve (a remunera- 
tion ? ) from the temples owning more than ten veji of devadana 
land, one kajam of rice, and from others one turd and one 
podatcJcu. The Devakanmis (menial temple servants) and the 
accountants were to co-operate with the Mahesvaras and the 
Sthanikas in the collection of the amount. 90 

The above record is doubly important : Firstly, it ranks the 
Mahesvaras with the Sthanikas, entrusting both with the work of 
collecting money and corn for temples. And, secondly, it 
clearly distinguishes the Devakanmis from the Sthanikas, 
thereby proving once again that in the history of southern India 
the Sthanikas were never confounded with the lower temple 
servants. 

That the original meaning of the word sthana (an office) 
was retained in the twelfth century is proved by the Kesava 
temple stone inscription found at Belsr, Hassan district, Mysore 
State. In this record dated A.D. 1174 it is related that Bittibova 
constructed the shrine of Bittesvara within the courtyard of the 
famous Kesava temple at Belur. For the offerings in this shrine 
as well as in that of JagatiSvara, the Hoysala king granted the 
village of Koneril situated in Tagarenacl. And Bittibova granted 
the trusteeship (sthana) oi the two shrines to a Saiva priest 
called Tejonidhi Pandita (Tejonidhi-pari$Utargg-z sthanamam 
dhdrdpurvvaham Bifpibovam Jcotta)* 1 

Tejonidhi Pandita's disciple Devendra Pandita, we may 
incidentally note, is called in a record dated A. D. 1159, and found 
in the Madesvara temple at Sftlekere, Arasikere taluka, Mysore 
State, Sthsnapati Devendra Pandita. He received a grant of land 
made by Bhava Heggade on behalf of the god Mulasthana of 
Suleyakere in that year. 92 

Tejonidhi Pandita was himself a Kalamukha teacher. In A. D. 
1161 he is mentioned as the disciple of Vamagakti Panclita, and his 
co-student was KalySnasakti Pandita. To Tejonidhi Pandita was 
granted specified land by Senapati Dandanayaka's wife Mahadevi 
DandanSyaMti, along with a house for the Jiya. 98 Tejonidhi was 
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also the recipient of another grant of land at the hands of the 
Mahamav>&alesvara Vijaya Pandya Deva in A. D. 1177. 94 

Another instance may be given to show that managership of a 
temple and the office of a sthana were one and the same. This 
refers to the reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala II, when iix 
about A. D. 1185 in the village of AntarpalU, Candramaliya^na 
appointed Mahadeva, the son of Yiniiayandar, as the Sthanapati 
and manager of the temple in that village. 95 

The famous guru Vamasaktideva, of the great temple of 
Kedara in Balligame, Talgunda hobli, Shikarpur taluka, Mysore 
State, is called in a record dated A. D. 1193 the Sthanacarya of 
that temple. 96 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

In the thirteenth century the Sthanikas continued to be 
powerful as well as popular. The MaMprabhu Nagarasa set up 
the god Nage&vara in the Honnali taluka in A. D. 1203, And for 
the god Nagesvara he granted specified land to the learned 
Sthanacarya Sovacarya Bhairavayati. This was in the reign of the 
Hoysala king Vara Ballala II, as is related in a stone inscription 
found in the same temple at Arakere, 97 

The importance of the Sthanikas is proved by the Basavana- 
gudi stone inscription at Huruji, Sohrab taluka, and dated A. D. 
1216. This falls within the reign of the Yadava king Singhana 
Deva, when Drog.apala, a native of Prabhasksetra (i. e., evidently 
the well known Prabhas Pattan) in Saurastra, and an official under 
that Yadava monarch, presented the village of Eleballi and Sirivur 
for the permanent worship of the god Somanatha in Bandaijike in 
Nagarakha^a Eighteen Kampala. This grant was made with the 
knowledge of the following Sthanapatis-Bhairama Jiya, the 
Sthanapati of the Somanatha temple at Bandaiiike; Nakeya Jiya, 
the Sthanapati of the god Nakharesvara; Sarvesvara Deva, the 
Sthanapati of the god Kotisvara at Kuppa^Hr; and Rudradhvaja, 
the Sthanapati of the god EameSvara of the Yammanur village. 
Along with these were all the other Bhattarakas (unnamed) and 
the Brahmans residents who were the following— the Sarvajna 
Brahmans, Susvari Brahmans, and Bhala-Sarasvati Brahmans. 
There were other individual Brahmans who were present* These 

94. Ibid, XL Dg. 86, p. 68. These three inscriptions Ak, 119, Dg. 84, 
and Dg, 86 aTe referred to by Dr. Krishna. M % A. E. for 1984. P« 83. 

95. E. 0 III Ml 54, p. 61. 
96 Ibid, TIL Sk. 105, p. 77. 
97. Ibid, Hn. 108, p. 177. 
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were K&mana Bhatta, Cakriya Deva of Cikka Kerevuru agraMra, 
Basavarasa of Tilivalli agrahara, Bhimaya of Kuppatur agrahara, 
and other Brahmans (named) • Various district officials and 
citizen — representatives are also mentioned in the epigraph, as those 
whose consent was sought by Dronapala Deva before making the 
grant. It is interesting to note that among the other witnesses 
mentioned in the epigraph were the following — Ketaya Jlya, the 
Tammadi of the Lak§manesvara temple, Malleyadeva, the Tammadi 
of the Kalideva temple, and the Jaina guru Remaktrti of the 
Santinatha dasadi of Bandanike. 98 

We have cited above the evidence of an inscription to prove 
that the Sthanacaryas were sometimes endowed with authority over 
seventy-seven temples. This is further corroborated by another 
stone inscription found also in the Kaitabhesvara temple in the 
Sohrab taluka, and dated A.D. 1231. In this inscription Kudrasakti 
Panclitadeva, the learned Kalamnkha priest of the Kotlsvara 
temple at Kuppatur, is called the Cakravarti of the Ekkoti-samaya 
and master of the seventy-seven temples (saptahattari 
sthanacarya). 99 

The high status occupied by the Sthanikas in Hindu society is also 
responsible for their having been included on committees of 
enquiry set up by the State, or for their being cited as witnesses 
to public grants. One of the Sivapurisvara temple stone inscrip- 
tions found at Sivayam ( Kulittalai taluka, Trichinopoly district), 
and dated only in the fourth regnal year of the king Eajendra 
Cola Deva III ( L e. 9 in A. B. 1250 ) [ 1246-1267 ], contains the 
following interesting details:- That the monarch appointed a 
committee to enquire into the affairs of the temples of Tirumanik- 
kamalai-U<Jaiya-Nayanar in Kurukkainadu, a subdivision of 
Kajagambklravalanadu. The committee of enquiry included the 
Mahdpradhdna Ma^daliha Murari Aliya Soraaya Dandanayaka, 
Sevayya Dandanayaka, Somanatha Vittayya, the Mahesvaras, the 
Sthanikas, and the merchants. 100 

As regards the Sthanikas being cited as witnesses to public 
grants, the evidence of three inscriptions all dated in the same year 

98. & G. VIII. Sb. 391, pp. 70-71. 

99. B. 0. VIII. Sb. 275, p. 46. 

100. Jfi of 1918 5 Rangacliarya, Top List III, p. 1525. An inscription in 
the Sankaranayinarkdyil in the taluka of the same name (Tinnevely 
district) affirms that a gift of land was made to the Sthanikas of the 
temple by the ruler Vikramapandya in his sixth regnal year. 
Rangacharya, ibid. III p. 1476.) The date of this record cannot be 
determined. 
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A, D. 1288 may be cited. These records were found near the 
Ramesvara temple at Mosaie, Arasikere taluka, Mysore State. In 
the first we are told that the Rajaguru Rudr&saktideva's sons 
(disciples) Saiga$£a and Candrabhugagiadeva, and Ballanna's son 
Candaguru, granted specified land for the offerings of the god 
Gauresvara which the Yaidya Devapilleyawa had set up in the 
Malleyanahalli. This grant was engraved on stone in the temple 
enclosure, in the presence of the 120 Sthanikas of Mosaie. In the 
second record dated in the same year (A. D. 1288), the great 
minister Bireya Daijnayaka made a grant of specified lands, which 
he had acquired in Malleyanahalli, for the offerings of the god 
Gauresvara, in the presence of the 120 Sthanikas of Mosaie, making 
them over to the Vaidya Devapilleyanija. In the third inscription 
the same donor, on account of the work of the temple of Gauresvara 
which was erected in Malleyanahalli by Vaidya Devapilleya^a, in 
the name of the Mahapradhana's mother, bought lands and made 
them over to Devapilleya^na, along with the temple, in the 
presence of the Rajaguru Rudrasaktideva and the 120 Sthanikas 
of Mosaie. 101 

The great influence wielded by the Sthanikas in Kaznataka is 
seen in the RameSvara temple stone inscription found at Ramana- 
thapura, Basavapaftana hobli, Arkalgad. taluka, Mysore State. 
This inscription is dated A.D. 1252, and it belongs to the reign of 
the Hoysala monarch Somesvara Deva, when his viceroys Soma- 
devarasa and Boppadevarasa were in their royal residence Srtranga- 
patta^a, In that year the SthanSpatis of the god Ramanatha, by 
name Kailasa Siva Jiya, Mada Jiya, Kala Jiya, Appa Jiya, Arasa 
Jiya, and Govawa, taking with them the consecrated food of the 
god Ramanatha went into the presence of the viceroys Somadeva- 
rasa and Boppadevarasa, and blessing the latter with long life, 
prosperity, and victory, petitioned thus— -"For the affairs of the god 
Ramanatha, for the offerings... perpetual lamp, water vessels, 
cloths, and drummers, we have given 72 she-buffaloes and 
he-buffaloes, whose milk produces 200 gadyaria. For service, 
from the interest on the 200 gadyarta, we have been providing..." 
The damaged portion of the record contained probably a clause to 
the effect that the endowment from which the Sthanikas carried 
on the worship and offerings to the god in the temple, was 
insufficient, and that, therefore, they begged the rulers not only to 
renew the original grant but also to make fresh endowments. 
This supposition of ours is proved by the statement in the epigraph 
that the rulers Somadeva and. Boppadeva coming to the town of 
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the petitioners (evidently to see personally the state of affairs 
there), caused the original award to be renewed by Baicaya and 
Kawaya, and added the Tillage of Mavanur on the bank of the 
Kaveri to the earlier grant. We are told in the same epigraph that 
as soon as orders were given for setting up the grant in Mavantir, 
the Hoysala monarch Somesvara Deva along with his royal children 
(rdyasa kusugal) and his viceroys Somadeva and Boppadeva, 
personally visited Mavanur, and setting up a Nandi pillar in that 
village, caused the stone sasana to be set up in the temple of the 
god Ramanatha. 102 

The importance of the above epigraph lies in the fact that the 
Sthanikas in the thirteenth century A.D. , could appeal directly to the 
State in matters concerning the welfare of the temples in their charge, 
and that the rulers atonce took prompt action to satisfy their 
needs. We shall see that this direct contact between the Sthanikas 
and the State continued to be a special feature in the religious 
history of Karnataka. 

How the Sthanikas co-operated with the other prominent 
citizens in the matter of awarding distinction upon worthy persons 
is shown in the Kunjesvara temple stone inscription dated A. D. 
1255 and discovered at Hiriyur, Arasikere taluka. The object of 
this inscription is to commemorate the building of the Kunjesvara 
temple in that year by a rich Jangama merchant named 
Kandanambi Settf, in the name of his son Kufija who had just 
died. Ka^anambi Setti, who was greatly honoured in the 
Hoysala kingdom, richly endowed the temple with many lands 
(specified); and to his grants was added that made by the 
Brahmans of the Damodara agrahara alias Nagarahalli. 

Kandanambi had a daughter who was called Oandawe. He 
made her the proprietress (odeyalu) of the Kunjesvara temple, 
for carrying out the ceremonies. And for her maintenance he 
granted specified umbali lands. This gift of rent-free land was 
made in the presence of the Rajaguru of Dorasamudra, Rudrasakti 
Deva, and of the Kampanaearya of the Sthanikas of the 120 temples 
of Arasiyakere and quite a number of mahdga^as subjects, farmers 
and the Sthanikas of the two towns called Muttana Hosavura. 

Candawe proved worthy of the office bestowed upon her by her 
father* And it is interesting to observe that the Rajaguru 
Rudrasakti Deva together with the Kampanacarya of the Sthanikas 
of the 120 temples and of the Sthanikas of the two Muttana 
Hosavuru and the other respectable citizens, along with the 
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maha-ganas and others, bestowed upon her the rank and dignity 
of a G-ana-Ttumari (Princess of the Ganas or followers of Siva), 
granting her at the same time the matta dues and all other dues 
payable to the Kunjesvara temple, free of all imposts, in 
perpetuity. 103 

Let us proceed with the history of the Sthanikas in the thirteen- 
th century A.D. The Mallesvaragucli stone inscription found at 
Belatur, Heggadedevanakote taluka, Mysore State, and assigned by 
Rice to A.D. 1256, relates a curious instance of the impartiality with 
which the Sthanikas conducted public charities entrusted to their 
charge. These events fall within the reign of the Hoysala monarch 
Somesvara Deva, when his officials Cikka Maci Deva, Gopa^a, and 
Rangaiia were governing "a settled kingdom". The Sthanapati of 
Belatur in Nugunaclu was Marada Mallodeya, the son of the EkOti- 
pandita Cekodeya. The inscription relates that the joint-managers 
of the fund belonging to the temple which Ekoti-pandita Oekodeya 
had erected, caused hindrance to Marada Mallodeya. At this Marada 
Mallodeya deposited twenty ga&yanavcx the temple from his own 
hand, and obtaining the. approval of the three (named), in order 
that there might be no hindrance or dispute from any one, divided 
it equally between the gods Mallikarjuna and Banesvarain. 
Ketanahalli. 10 * 

Four years later we have an instance of the high position which 
the Sthanikas held in Hindu society. The following details are 
gathered from the Somanatha temple stone inscription found at 
Somapura, Tarikere taluka, Mysore State* It is dated A. D. 1260, 
and it informs us that during the reign of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha, the Brahmans of Halastlr bought certain lands through 
the Mahapradhana Perumaje Dandanayaka for the services of the 
god Somanatha at Halasar. They then granted it free of all taxes, 
making it over to the Sthanika Sankamayya. 106 

In the Panclya country, too, the, Sthanikas exercised their 
sway- The Kattemanuganahalli stone inscription found in the 
Heggadedevanakote taluka and dated A, D. 1264, affirms that Naga 
Deva. the son of Haripi Jlya, was the Sthanika of Ma...;ja...la in the 
Panclya country. In order to provide for the ceremonies and 
perpetual lamp of the god Ramanatha of Manigehalli in Nevalenad, 
he had a stone oil-mill made, during the government of Malleya 
DandanSyaka. 106 
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Conducting daily ceremonies including the burning of the 
perpetual lamps in temples was an ordinary function of the 
Sthanikas. Their importance is seen in records which inform us 
that temples were made over to them by members of 'the nobility. 
For instance, in the Isvara temple stone inscription found at 
Borapura, Krsiknarajapete taluka, Mysore State, and dated A.D. 1267, 
it is said that the Mahdpradhana of the Hoysala king Narasinga was 
Soma Dannayaka. This great minister's elder sister was Revakka 
Dan<Janayakiti. She made over to the Sthanika of Maeanakatta 
alias Bijjalesvara, by name Menclayyada Marayya Nayaka of the 
treasury of Tammaliyacarya. {Macanaltattada Sthanilca Tammali- 
ya-acaryabhaiidarada Me%i$ayyada Marayya), and to his wife 
and daughter and granddaughter, " a grant of affection namely, 
the Siva temple of Bhairavesvara which Revakka Dandanayakiti 
had caused to be erected to the north east of . Bommeyanayakana- 
halli alias agrahara HosavMa Bhairavapura. Of course this lady 
Revakka had richly endowed it with gifts of rent free lands. 107 

The above is not the only instance of the Sthanikas receiving 
gifts of land from members of the nobility. From the following 
stone inscription found at Hirekogiluru, Channagiri taluka, Mysore 
State, and dated A.D. 1268, we learn in what reverence the 
Sthanikas were held by the nobility. The events narrated in the 
record belong to the reign of the Yadava king MadhavaRaya. His 
great ministers were two brothers, Cattarasa and Kucarasa, the sons 
of Nimbi Raja. These two were placed over the city of Betur in 
the Aravattarubacla (sixty-six villages) in the Nolambava^i 32,000 
Province. Cattarasa's crowned eldest son was Caundarasa. This 
prince granted specified land measured by the Tigula {i.e., Tamil) 
pole, for the incense, lights, offerings, and all temple aff airs of the 
god Billesvara of the immemorial agrahara Dak§inaclityavolalu 
alias Kogilur, at the time of the eclipse of the sun (on the date 
specified). The grant was made after washing the feet of the 
Sthanika Dandapaniguru, in the presence of the representatives of 
the village and the worthies of the place/ 08 

One more instance may be given to show the respect in which 
the Sthanikas were held in Karoataka. In A.D. 1285 during the 
reign of the Hoysala king Narasimha Deva, Hiriyahalli Lalamadeva 
and his younger brother Hacjivara Sevanna constructed a Sivalinga 
in G-ottaganakere. This was done in the name of their mother 
Mancavve. And Lalamadeva and his brother granted lands 
(effaced in the record) for the daily worship, decorations, etc., of 
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the god Mancesvara, and for the temple repairs, gifts of food to the 
heads of the mafhas and ascetics, to the Sthanika of that Mancesvara 
temple after washing the latter's feet. 109 

We have cited above many instances of the Sthanikas violating 
the injunction laid down by -Kautalya concerning endowed lands. 
A stone inscription in the Belar temple assigned to A.D. 1273 adds 
to the testimony already given about this point. For it relates 
that a bond was executed by the Sthanikas of the Bobbesvara 
temple and the temple situated to the north-west of the fort of 
Dorasamudra, in favour of the Aradhya Ramakj^na Prabhu's Son 
Devanna Prabhu. 110 

One reason why the Sthanikas in comparatively recent times 
thus infringed the ancient precept regarding endowed lands was 
perhaps because they were sole masters of temples and of the lands 
around them. That they were, indeed, managers of temples is 
further proved by a damaged stone inscription found in the 
Siddhesvara temple at Nirugunda, Holalakere taluka. This record 
has been assigned to about A.D. 1268. It informs us that on the 
death of the Sthanika priest of the god Siddhanatha of Nirugunda, 
Nalla Jiya's son Siddha Jiya, the temple became vacant. Since the 
names of Siddha Jiya and of other priests (Sthanikas) had been 
" inscribed on the back of the sbonQ-sasana of the god Siddhanatha", 
the question arose whether the vrtti of the temple belonged to 
Siddha Jiya's son YiSvanatha or to the State. It is not clear from 
the record as to who had sold the vrtti for thrity-two gadyaria 
which was the price of the day. But this sale seems to have been 
effected, and evidently a petition on behalf of Yisvanatha had been 
made to the crowned queen's son Colayya and to the Brahmans, by 
the king's servants Madayya and Ballayya. Unfortunately the 
record is effaced here, and we are in the dark as to what transpired 
as a result of the petition. 111 But one thing seems clear from the 
above record— that the Sthanikas were, indeed, masters of temples 
in the thirteenth century A. D. 

This is also evident from an inscription on a beam in the 
Ranganatha temple at Halebld, dated A. D. 1245, which relates the 
following— That on the death of (the Sthanika) Soma Jiya of the 
Bocesvara temple (at Dorasamudra), the Eajaguru CandrabhG&ajia 
Deva and the 120 Sthanikas of the capital Dorasamudra divided his 
lands among his wife, son-in-law, and one another. 112 Now we 
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know from both the legal as "well as lithic records that the right of 
dividing the property of a deceased person rested soley with the 
State, or when such right was delegated by the State, with corporate 
bodies or officials. Since we cannot conceive of the Sthanikas of 
Dorasamudra led by the Bajaguru of that capital of the 
Hoysalas, dividing the property of a deceased Sthanika among the 
latter's relatives without the sanction of the State, and, we may 
presume, that of the Society as well, we have to assume that they 
must have received the permission of the Government before 
dividing the said property. Our supposition in regard to the 
sanction of the society is proved by the concluding lines of the same 
epigraph which run thus — That he who violated the arrangment 
was looked upon as having disregarded the Bajaguru and the 
samaya* The latter term obviously refers to the society. 

And as regards the sanction of the State being obtained for 
partitioning or selling lands by the Sthanikas, the following 
Holiyanakere (Bangalore taluka) inscription dated A,D. 1294 will 
be of particular interest. It tells us that in the 40th regnal year of 
the Hoysala king Ramanatha Deva, Rajaraja Karkata Maharajan 
TSmatismavar granted as a charitable gift two villages uamed 
Anuma&amuttiram and TJnangimaran-kQttai ( location specified ) 
together with other lands, for feeding Brahmans, to the twenty-eight 
men (named) of that village of Holiyanakere, "who should conduct 
the duties of the TSnapatis (Sthanikas) . " It is clearly stated in the 
record that "I, Taxntt&mavar, made the above grant with the 
pouring of water, as a charitable gift, to the twenty-eight men, with 
the right to sell or give away (the lands) for the benefit of the king's 
sacred body and of myself. " 118 

Such latitude may explain the sale of lands made, for instance, 
in A. D. 1296 by the Sthanika Gurappa, the son of Baca Jlya, to 
Gurucittadeva 0<Jeyar's g 0 n Gangideva. This Sthanika seems to 
have made over even the god Ramayyadeva to Gangideva Odeyar, 
as the Ramegvara temple inscription found near "VSrapura, Magadi 
taluka, Mysore State, seems to imply. 11 * 

Epigraphs of the last quarter of the thirteenth century A. D« 
only reiterate the statement we have already made concerning the 
position and duties of the Sthanikas. During the reign of the 
Hoysala king Narasimha Deva III in A, D. 1279, when Tareya^a 
Danxiayaka was the governor of DasanUr and its neighbourhood, 
various Gau#as (named) of Dasanur agreeing among themselves, 
made a specified grant of land to provide for the perpetual lamp and 
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an tipper storey for the temple of the god Visvanatha. This charity 
■was entrusted to the charge of StMnika Jlyaiidi Harpa^id.i. 115 
Similar grants of land were made to the Sthanapatis Mayi Jlya, 
the son of Suri JTya, and Malla Jlya, in A. D. 1299, by the 
Malayala chief Vasudeva Nayaka's son and a number of others 
(named), for the god Svayambhu Ankanatha of Nittur. 116 

FOURTEENTH OENTURY A.D. 

The fourteenth century did not see any diminution either in 
the status or powers of the Sthanikas. On the other hand, in this 
century they became uncommonly prominent because of the direct 
appeals and orders made to them by the State. They continued, 
of course, to rule over the sthanas and mafhas of the land, to receive 
lands on behalf of the gods in temples, to contract deeds of 
agreement and partition, and to confer honours, along with others, 
upon worthy persons who had done signal service to the country. 

A few examples will suffice to prove that they were still 
masters of the temples and the mafhas. An inscription dated A. D. 
1334 and found on the roadside at Malavalli grama, Malavalli taluka, 
Mysore State, tells us that the Mahdmaxtdalesvara Someya 
Dannayaka's son Ballappa Dannayaka, along with Somayanna 
Odeyaijna, the SthanSpati of the seven towns and five mafhas of 
Talakadu, and Saragur &etti's son Madi Gauda, made a grant of land 
at Hahanavadi. 117 Mallappa, the son of Naga Panclita, is called the 
Sthanapati of the seven towns and five mafhas of TalateKju in A. D. 
1338, during the reign of king Yira Ballala III. 118 A stone 
inscription found at Kantavara, Karkala taluka, South Kanara 
district, and dated Saka 1271 (A. D. 1319) affirms that the 
Sthanikas ruled the Kantavara temple. These Sthanikas 
numbered three hundred and possessed a grama ( village ) 
of their own. ( Kdntctrada devalayada Sthanikaramun 
[ ft ] urvarum). Together with the Horayinavaru (i.e., 
representatives from outside their grama), Barya Senakava, and 
others (named), they caused a silct sdsana to be written (with 
details enumerated). This was in the reign of the Vijayanagara 
king Srimatu Mahamandalesvara Hariyappa Odeyar, when his 
minister (pradhdna) Hadapada Gautarasa was placed as viceroy 
over the Mangaluru-rajya. 119 

115. B. G. III. Nj. 180, p. 113. In about A. D. 1280 Tiruvalar is called 
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Instances may now be given of the grants of land received by 
the Sthanikas on behalf of temples in order to conduct worship, 
festivals, etc., in them. The Sampigesiddhesvara temple stone 
inscription discovered on the top of the Citradurga (Chitaldroog) 
(hill) and dated A.D. 1328, relates that Ballappa Dandanayaka and 
Singeya Dannayaka set up a Unga in Bemmatrakallu in the name 
of their father Beba Dannayaka, and received from their royal 
master king Ballala Deva III the village of Bennedone which they 
granted in perpetuity as a free gift to the temple. The mana- 
gement of this charity was entrusted to the care of Hiriyanna 
Dannayaka. But to Gobur Narahari Deva, the Sthalacarya of that 
god Bebanatha, they gave four parts of the land, while to the 
Puranika (unnamed) only one part, 130 

The StMnikas received land on behalf of temples from princes 
as well. Thus in A.D. 1336, as is related in one of the Varadaraja- 
svami temple stone inscriptions found at Tekal, Sittanadar alias 
Solappa Peruma}, the son of the Cola ruler Rajendra Cola 
Cakravarti, Gangaikonda, Sojapperumal, granted the village *of 
Pulikkurucci (location specified), as a sarvamdnya gift to provide 
for the offerings of rice, sandal, lamps, and temple repairs, for the 
god Arulala-nadar at Tekal. A deed of gift to the above effect was 
given to the temple authorities (Tanattarkum) and to Sokkap- 
perumal Tadar, permitting them to have the same engraved on 
stone and copper, 121 

Three years later (A.D. 1339) Konaiya Pemme Nayakan, one 
of the officers under the MahajpradMna Data Singeya Dannayaka, 
granted the village of Puttur (location given) to provide for the 
offerings mentioned in the above record, for the eame god. This 
gift was also given to the same donees with the same permission, 132 

The Cikkapura stone inscription (Hiregantanuru hobli, Chital- 
droog taluka) dated A^D. 1355 illustrates our point better. This 
epigraph registers the gift of the village of Cikkapura itself to the 
Sthanika Somanna, the son of the Sthanika priest Hiriya Siddhaxma, 
by Mallinatha Odeyar, the son of the Mahclmandalesvara Someya 
Nayaka. The grant was made on behalf of the god Siddhanatha 
of Bemmattanakallu Chitaldroog itself). 123 

Another record found in the Isvara temple at Koduru, Nagar 
taluka, also in the Mysore State, corroborates the statement we have 
made that public charities pertaining to temples were left in the 

120. E. a XL Cd. 4, 3. 

121. Ibid, X. Mr. 7, p. 157. 

122. Ibid, Mr. 8, pp. 157-158. 

123. E. a XI, Cd. 55, p. 14. 
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charge of the Sthanikas who managed such temples. This 
inscription is dated A.D. 1367, and it falls -within the reign of the 
Yijayanagara king Bukka Raya's son Virilpak$a Raya, -when the 
latter's minister Talakad Mavarasa was placed over the province of 
the Araga Eighteen Kampana. In order that " YirQpa Raya might 
have a firm kingdom the representatives of the Fifty nads made 
a specified grant of land for the decorations and offerings of the 
god Sankara in the Bandiganali village. And the inscription 
relates that " The god's Sthanika (name effaced in the record) and 
the Senabova (name effaced), to their children's children, will 
maintain this (charity) without fail," 12 * 

As in the previous centuries, the Sthanikas in the fourteenth 
century continued to grant lands to worthy citizens along with the 
other respectable persons of the locality. In this matter the 
Sthanapatis of Talakad became very conspicuous. Thus, for 
instance, in A.D. 1312 when king Ballala Deva III was ruling, 
Vennakuma, the son of Gangadharadeva, and the Sthanapati of the 
seven towns and the five mafhas of Talakad alias Rajarajapuram, 
granted certain specified lands to Mallappa Nayaga. 125 In A.D. 
1313, according to the Husagur stone inscription found at Malava- 
111, the Sthanapatis of the seven puras (towns) and the five mafhas 
of the same city of Talakad., and Adidevarasa of Anebasadi and 
others made a grant of land to certain Gaudas (named) for having 
conducted the repairs of Anebasadi. 126 Another Tamil inscription 
of the same date and found in the same place, records that Ariyapi- 
ljai alias Senapati, the Sthanapati of Anaivasadi {i.e., Anebasadi) 
at Talakad, and Sivana Gamuiidan of PusukQr in the soiithern 
division of Kilainadu, granted specified lands to Komali, the 
accountant of Pu&ukar, to be enjoyed by him in perpetuity 127 
Marali Pemma^na, the Sthanapati of the seven towns and 
five mafhas of Talakadu, granted, land ( to some one ) in 
A. D. 1321 during the reign of the same 'Hoysala king Ballala 
Deva III. 128 Prom a stone inscription found at Tigadahalli, 

124. Ibid, VIIL L T r. 34, p. 133. There is a record assigned to A.D. 1371 
and found in the Somes vara temple at Gangavara, Devanahalli 
taluka, Mysore State, which seems to register some regulations 
pertaining to the different castes and even to the ruler of the Nalliir 
narfj himself 1 These regulations were caused to be written by the 
three Sthanikas (not named) of the same Somesvara temple. But the 
sense of the inscription is_by no means clear. Ibid, IX. Dv, 73 3 p. 83. 

125. Ibid) III. Ml. 122. p. 68. 

126. M. A. & for 1920, pp. 34-35. 

127. M. A. B. for 1920, p. 35. 

128. E. C. III. Ml. 107, p. 67- 
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Malavalli taluka, dated A. D. 1337, we learn that Mallappa, the son 
of Naga Pa^dLita, the Sthanapati of the five mafhas of Talak^du, 
granted a village as a pura to Marabhakta and others (named), the 
share of each being specified. The conditions of the grant, we 
may note by the way, were that the grantees should pay a small 
sum of money till A. D. 1339, a slightly increased sum till A. D. 
1342, and thenceforward a consolidated sum. 

The interest of the above record from Tigadahalli lies not only 
in the granting of a village by a Sthanika to a worthy individual, 
but also in the fact that he himself was a Jainaby persuasion ! 
We prove that Mallappa was a Jaina by the stipulation in the 
epigraph that the grantees were to make an annual payment of one 
gadyatia for the god Candranathasvami. This god was evidently 
a Jaina deity. The second reason which makes us assert that 
Mallappa was a Jaina is his signature at the end of the epigraph, 
thus-Sn VitarSga". 129 

In A. B. 1320 Madhava, the son of ...va-Raya, obtained sixty 
honnu, which were the dues levied fron the road to the town of 
Kudlali, from the minister Bembeya Dajpnayaka. With this money 
Madhava bought land which in that year, along with the sixty 
farmers (of the locality), the 120 Sthanikas and others 
( nurippattu Sthanamam muntagi ) , he presented for the 
decoration of the god Rama of KMali, This is related in the stone 
inscription found in the Rame^vara temple at Ku^ali, Shimoga 
taluka 180 

The Sthanikas of Tekal, Veppur, and Srlpati (Sihati) also 
granted lands in the manner indicated above to deserving recipients. 
One of the Varadarajasvami temple stone inscriptions of Takal dated 
A. D. 1355, informs us that the Sthanapatis of the Arulalanadan 
temple at Tekal along with Sokkkaperumal Dasar granted (in that 
year) in the orthodox manner certain specified lands and a daily 
allowance of specified rice to Komangalam-udaiyar Suriyadevar 
alias Tiruvaymoli-dasar, the husband of Yaradakkan, in perpetuity. 
Rice conjectures that the grantee was probably the reciter of the 
Dravidaprabhandam in the temple. 181 The same SthSijatar and 
Sokkaperumal Dasar again in A. D. 1356 gave specified daily 
allowance of cooked rice to a grantee whose incomplete name in 
the epigraph.. .raja-m&nnikkan alias Varadi, suggests that she may 
have been Varadakkan mentioned just above 182 . 

129. Mn A. E. for 1920, p. 35, 

130. E. C. VII. Sh. 69, p. 27. 

131. DM* X. Mr. 17, p. 160. 

132. E. a X. Mr. 21, p. 161. 
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The Sthanattar of Vepptir likewise did not hesitate to co-operate 
with other citizens in this direction. Yeppur lay in the Kajendra- 
colavalanaclu which formed a part of the Nigarili-cola-mandalam; 
Its well known temple was that of Sembisvaram Ucjaiyar of 
Tamarai-karai. Here in this temple assembled the Sri Rudra-sri- 
Mahesvara of Citrameli Peruttalan Diruttavanam, the temple 
manager (danmaJcarttar, L e., dharma-karttar) Sembandai-deva's 
son Tambana ( and another whose name is effaced in the record ) , 
and other Brahmans (named) in A: D. 1365, and gave a grant ( not 
specified ) to Somana Devar of the Kausika-^oJm. And the 
Sthanapati Tambana Jiya, evidently one of the sons of dharma- 
Jcarttar Sembandai- devar mentioned above, having received full 
payment in gold, gave with pouring of water, full possession of 
one-third of the lands (specified in detail) which he had purchased 
from one Mudali> to Somalia Devar, The assembly which had met 
"on the seat of justice" in the Sembisvaram-Udaiyar temple, 
obviously ratified the gift made by the Sthanika Tambana 
Jiya. 133 

The Sri-Rudra-sri-Mahesvara of Citrameli Perukkalan 
Dirukavan ( the Diruttavariam of the previous record ) himself was 
the recipient of a specified quantity of paddy and certain specified 
taxes in the next year A. D. 1366. He was given the above gifts by 
the assembly of the mahajanas, the heads of the mafhas and the 
sbhanas ( ma#a-patigal4dtya-patigalum ) 9 the reciter ofthe Vedas, 
the temple manager (dharma-karitar) Sembaiidi, the Pujaris 
Vaitti-bhattar, Madeva- bhattar and their sons, Mara-bhat^ar and 
his sons, the Kaikkolars (weavers) of the temple of Kavarippina, 
the Mnlaccedi-sn-Vlra-bhattira and the servants performing various 
duties, "from the pvjari at the top the scavenger at the bottom". 18 * 

The spirit of co-operation with which the Sthanikas in their 
capacity as managers of temples worked along with others, is 
illustrated in the Bhaira temple stone inscription from Sitibetta, 
Kolar taluka, and dated A. D. 1393. Periya Perumal Setti, the 
son of Poyyangilar Pammi Se^ti, a leading Vaisya merchant, built 
a big tank in Sripati which was the tiricvidaiy affcim of the god of 
Sripati. Periya Perumal Setti also endowed the temple with a gift 
of two khandugas of dry land near the southern outlet of the big 
tank, His services had to be duly appreciated. The damaged 
stone record states that this was done by a huge assembly of 
representatives of the naclu (palaru ullitta natfavarum), including 
the minister Naganna Odeyar of Kaivaranadu in Nigarili-solat- 



133. Ibid, IX. Bn. 67, p. 14. 
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valanadu, Eajarasar, the son of Brahmarasar, and the manager of the 
temple of Sripati [Bripaiiyar sthanattar) . This huge assembly 
approved of the charity of Periya Perumal by affirming that no 
tax was to be levied on the new land cultivated, that it was to be 
treated as a sarvamanya land for a period of eight years (from that 
date) , and that thenceforward the wet land below the tank should 
be hudangai land. 185 

From the inscriptions we learn how disputes between the 
Sthanikas themselves concerning division of lands were settled. 
The Bannahaili (Malavalli taluka) stone inscription dated A. D. 1313 
contains an account of how such disputes between the Sthanikas 
were settled. There was a dispute between Malliyanna's son 
Mallappanaga Pandita, the Sthanapati of ...nganvasadi, and Senapati 
Pattan<Jail's son Vanavan, the Sthanapati of Anaivasadi (Anebasadi), 
in respect of some villages and a sum of 1,320 gadyanas received 
on various occasions, some during the time of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha III, some during the time of Kayappa, and some at other 
times (specified) . The arbitrators were the Mahapradhana Dadiya 
Someya Dannayaka's son Kalanji Gummaya, the heads of the seven 
puras (towns) , tha Sthanapatis of the five mafhas of Talakadu, 
and several others (named) . This assembly of arbitrators sent for 
both the parties and brought about a reconciliation by an equal 
division of the villages and the sum of money. Further, it is 
interesting to note, it was decided that since Anaivasadi- Alvar and 
Velaikarisvaram-XJdaiyar were not on good terms, the villages 
should be amicably divided; that Anaivasadi should receive interior 
villages, gardens, trees over ground, wells underground, and a 
proper share of the houses in the Adaippari street in exchange for 
the houses already taken possession of by Kulandac-Cenapati; and 
that an equal division should be made of Malipalli situated near 
Takktir in Tenkarai which had been granted for the worship of the 
god. Thus did the arbitrators grant a stone sasana to the 
Sthanapati Mallappanaga Panglita. 136 

Important as the above record certainly is from the point of 
view of the method by which arbitration in civil matters was 
conducted with the aid of the people, it is also interesting from the 
standpoint of the Sthanikas themselves whose disputes, especially 
those pertaining to their lands around temples, had to be settled with 
the sanction, and in the presence of, an official of the State, who 
was to work in conjunction with the representatives of the people. 
In other words, since the Sthanikas were officials in charge of public 
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charities, disputes concerning their lands had to he settled hy 
public bodies. 

The close contact between the Sthanikas and the represent- 
atives of public bodies and of the State is seen further in one of the 
Kolaramma temple stone inscriptions dated A. D. 1379 and found at 
Kolar itself. Devappa Jiya, the head of the Devi temple (a 
deviyara sthdnaJcka muJchyarada) had somehow or other 
distinguished himself. He had, therefore, to be honoured; and this 
was done by an assembly of the Mahantas of all the world, others 
(named), all the farmers, subjects, and all the Sthanikas of the 
temple of Kolala, led by the MaMmaritfalesvara Naganna Odeyar's 
son Deparnia Odeyar, the viceroy of the Yijayanagara monarch 
Harihara Raya II. This assembly having bound on Devappa Jiya the 
badge of Jiya of the Devi temple, granted to him all the the lands and 
dues belonging to Andiganahari village in Kolalanad, free of all 
imposts in perpetuity. Moreover it was said that whatever lands of 
Jiyas of the various 'temples were attached to that Jiya badge would 
also belong to Devappa of that temple. 137 

The above instances, no doubt, show in what honour the 
Sthanikas were held by the people in the fourteenth century A. D. 
But their high status is revealed better in the following epigraphs 
in which the monarch himself addressed them directly concerning 
the welfare of the religion and the State. All these instances 
belong to the reign of the last great Hoysala monarch Yira Ballala 
III, and are dated A.D. 1301. We have elsewhere shown what a 
critical age it was in which this gallant monarch lived. 138 . The 
great enemy with whom this ruler waged continuous battles were 
the Muhammadans. In the year A.D. 1301 things appeared rather 
dark for the Hoysala monarch. For the clouds of foreign invasion 
were gathering ominously on the political horizon; 139 and the 
Hoysala king naturally looked to the protection of the most sacred 
trust the people had given him— the preservation of the dharma 
and of the honour of the state. 

In order to realize the former object he had to take into his 
confidence the heads of all the religious institutions in the land. 
And in A.D. 1301 he did this by a most liberal policy unparallelled 
in the history of Southern and western India. Quite a number of 
stone inscriptions, all of them dated in A.D. 1301, reveal the policy 
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of co-operation and liberality which, king Ballala Deva III inaugu- 
rated. The Somesvara temple stone inscription found at Gunjuru, 
Bangalore taluka, informs us that that monarch intimated the 
following to the heads of the mafhas and the Sthanikas situated 
in the Hesara-Kundani kingdom, Yiriviadu, Masandinadu Muru- 
sunadu, Sokkanayanparru, Penriaiyand5rma<Janadu, AimbulugUr- 
nadu, Elavurnadu, Kuvalalanadu, Kaivaranacju, IlaippakkanMu, 
and "all the other nadus", thus — "[On the date specified], we have 
remitted all kinds of taxes, including the tax on looms, the tax on 
goldsmiths, tribute and tolls, hitherto paid in the gifts to the temples 
eta, (named) of our kingdom and granted the same, with pouring 
of water, for certain gods, to provide for worship, offerings of rice, 
enjoyments and temple repairs. 

" Accordingly, be pleased to take possession of the villages of 
Surikkuttai, Singamankuttai, Kovasamuttiram, and others which 
are the tax-free temple property of the god Somanathadevar of 
Kunjiyur, make adequate provision for worship, offerings of 
rice, enjoyments and temple repairs, and live happily, praying for 
the prosperity of ourselves and our kingdom." 140 

Again in the same year king Vlra Ballala III addressed to all 
the heads of the mafhas and the sthanas of all the temples situated 
in the eleven nadus mentioned above and " in all other nadus", as 
the Maclivala Somegvara temple inscription found at Hudi, Bangalore 
taluka, relates, and remitted likewise all kinds of taxes (enumerated 
in detail), ordering the Sthanikas and heads of the mafhas to take 
possession of four villages (named) and of separate pieces of land 
which were the devadana property of the god Sembisvaram- 
udaiya-nayanar of Tamaraikkarai in Veppuruparru. The main 
object of this royal bounty was, as in the previous instance, 6 " the 
prosperity of ourselves and of our kingdom." 1 * 1 

An identical royal order was passed in the same year, as is 
mentioned in the Dharmesvara temple stone inscription found at 
Ayigarjicjapura, Nelamangala taluka, Mysore state. This too was 
addressed to the heads of all the mafh&s and the sthanas in the 
temples situated in the eleven nadus spoken of above. The taxes 
remitted were the same, and the main object of the grant was like 
that of the two previous records. But the name of the temple to 
which provision was made is missing in the defaced portion of 
record. And unlike the two previous records, this royal order 
hailing from Nelamangala ends thus — That the royal grant was 
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"tinder the protection of the kingdom, of the inhabitants of the 
nadu and of the Mahesvaras." 143 

A copy of the same royal order dated in the same year was 
published in a stone inscription in the Gangadharesvara temple at 
Madivaja, Malar tsluka, Mysore State. It was likewise addressed 
to the Sthanikas and heads of the mafhas in the eleven na$us 
mentioned above. 143 Another copy of the royal order dated in the 
same year was engraved on the basement of the Somesvara temple 
at LakkHr also in the same taluka. 144 These royal orders end in 
an identical manner which reveals the earnestness of the monarch, 
thus: — "For the benefit of ourselves and our kingdom, be 
pleased to see that the worship, offerings of rice, enjoyments and 
temple repairs are adequately provided for, and pray for our 
prosperity". 

That there were Sthanikas also in other nddus is proved by 
another similar royal order passed also in the same year 
(A, D. 1301), but engraved on stone near the Kama^esvara temple 
at Nandi, Ohikka Ballapura taluka. In this royal order in 
addition to the eleven nddus mentioned above, the following eleven 
are also said to have contained Sthanikas and heads of the mafhasr- 
Veppur, Erumarai, Kalavaranadu, Ambaclakki, Nondangtfti, 
Tekkalnadu, Eyilnadu, Tagadainadu, Euramalainadu ( alias 
Adigaimanadu ), Payyuraparru, and Pulliyurnaglu. The taxes 
remitted in this instance were similar to those mentioned in the 
previous order. Only the heads of the mafhas and sthdnas in the 
temple of the god Tirunandi alias southern Kailasa, were ordered 
to enjoy the wet and dry lands as a sarvamdnya gift. The object 
of this royal edict was similar to that of the previous ones ; and 
this charity was placed, as in the two instances mentioned above, 
under the protection of the king, of the inhabitants of the na$u, 
and of the Mahegvaras. 145 

Two inscriptions found in the Ookkanatha and Somesvara 
temples at Domlar, both dated also in A.D. 1301, are similar forms 
of royal circulars addressed by the same Hoysala monarch to all the 
heads of mafhas and sthdnas in the eleven nddus beginning with 
the Hesara-Kundani kingdom spoken of above. One of these 
registers the grant of remission of specified taxes. and of lands in 
Dombalur, to the god Sokkaperumal of Dombalur in Ilaipakka- 
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nadu ; while the other mentions a similar gift to the- god 
Somanatha at Dombalur, the lands given as gifts being situated at 
Dombalur, and Palasur. 1 * 6 As in other records registering royal 
remissions, the object of these grants was the same, viz** " the 
prosperity of ourselves and our kingdom"* 

From the standpoint of the Sthanikas, these royal orders 
mark the highest limit to which the Sthanikas reached in the 
course of their history. For not only have we the fact of the 
Sthanikas having been spread over the length and breadth of 
Hoysala Empire, but also the fact that the monarch himself 
directly addressed them, remitting many taxes to them, and 
in all instances requested them to look after the religious 
prosperity of the country and to pray for the safety of the 
monarch and the welfare of the land. Such royal orders are 
unique in the history of southern and western India ; and they 
reveal the deep trust which the Hoysala monarch reposed in, and 
the high regard which he had for, the Sthanikas of his wide 
Empire, whose co-operation with the State was of such great 
importance to the religious stability of the country. These 
records alone embodying the orders passed by king EalMa III 
are enough to demonstrate the universal influence which the 
Sthanikas wielded in southern India in the first quarter *of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

V 

FIFTEENTH OEffTTJEY A.D. 

Coming to the fifteenth century A.D., we find that the 
Sthanikas, while maintaining their ancient position and dignity, 
continued to do much good to the country in their capacity 
as priests and managers of temples. Their public work 
earned for them adequate reward at the hands of the State* 
Before we narrate this interesting side of their history, it is 
desirable that we should give a few instances to show that in the 
fifteenth century, as in the previous ages, the Sthanikas were 
managers and priests of temples, that they granted lands to worthy 
people, along with others, that they were cited as witnesses to 
deeds of public charity, and that they enjoyed special privileges at 
the hands of the State. But their real importance is seen in those 
inscriptions which mention their public work. 

A few examples may suffice to show how in addition to the 
very many places which the Sthanikas controlled mentioned in the 
previous pages, they were also the custodians of temples in other 
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parte of the land. For instance, the Sthanikas were the priests and 
managers of the Ten Keris of Barakuru, one of the Alupa capitals 
of South Kanara, and of the Siva temple (now converted into a 
Vaisnava shrine) at Phalamaru, also in tne U(Jipi taluka of the same 
district. One of the stone inscriptions in the former place, calls 
Cikkanna as the Sthanapati of the Ten Keris (i.e., ten streets) of 
Baraktiru ( BaraJcuru hattu heriya sthanapati Gihkayiyia). He 
made a reqnest (binnaham) to the State in Saka 1329 (A.D. 1407-8) 
when the monarch was Bukka Raya II. 1 * 7 That the original Siva 
temple of Phalamaru was once ruled by a Sthanika is proved by a 
damaged stone record found there, and dated Saka 1323 (A.D. 1401-2), 
which mentions the Sthanapati (name effaced) of that temple. 148 

In the Telugu land as well we come across Sthanapatis 
managing temples. The Bhlmesvara temple stone inscription at 
Petlaru, Nellore district, informs ' us that in A.D. 1406-7 the 
Sthanapati of that temple was Malla Jlyyaru. This temple being 
in ruins, was reconstructed in that year by Anna Reddi Sigi Reddi 
at the request of all classes of devotees of Petluru. 1 * 9 

According to one of the stone inscriptions found at Bankipura, 
Shimoga taluka, the head of the Vankapura (Bankiyapura) temple 
(tat-sthana-samraJcgakartta) was Cennapacarya, the son of 
Puru§ottamaryya, a Taikhanasa of the KaSyapa gotra. The temple 
which he managed was that of the god Laksmtnarayana for which 
many specified dues had been given by the order of the Vijayana- 
gara ruler Harihara Raya II. It is interesting to observe that this 
temple was caused to be erected " by that Maharaya's order", as the 
inscription dated about A.D. 1413 relates. 180 No other evidence is 
required to prove that the Sthanikas were servants of the State in 
Vijayanagara times ; and that they were the priests and managers of 
temples which were constructed by the rulers themselves. 

The damaged Kuravalli stone inscription (Tirthahalli taluka) 
dated about A.D. 1424, affirms that the son of the Alvapralhu 
Bommiyakka's son, whose name is effaced in the record, on account 
of his marriage,, sold certain specified lands to the Sthanika Bovamia 
Ayya, the son of Devanna Ayya. Although the name of the 
temple is not mentioned in the inscription, we suppose it was the 
same Visvesvara temple near which the record was found. 161 
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One of the Sitibetta stone inscriptions dated about A.D. 1468 
relates that Apparasar, the household officer of Ramarasar of the 
Mari palace, and Basavanna, granted to the Sthanika priest 
Bayirayya of the temple of the god Bhairava of Slhati, three honnu 
and three parta from the revenue of Tiiruvalahalli in Pulinadu. 
This endowment -was for the god Bhairava of Sihati. 152 On the 
basis of this inscription it may be asserted that the Sthanikas as 
priests of temples, received grants of money on behalf of temples 
which they managed. 

In Kalluru hobli of the Gubbi taluka, Mysore State, is the 
Kapule Siddha Mallikarjuna temple. The Sthanika priest of this 
temple in A.D. 1470, during the reign of the Yijayanagara king 
Virupak$a Mah&raya, was Somayya Deva. His younger sister 
Honni Devi is also mentioned in the same record, but the context 
cannot be determined because the inscription is damaged. It may 
be noted, however, that the temple of Mallikarjuna had been 
restored by Kallarasiyamma, the wife of the MaMsamanta whose 
name, too, is effaced in the record. She had richly endowed the 
temple with specified lands. 168 

Of the famous Yaisnava temple of Ahobalam, Nandyal taluka, 
Eurnool district, the Sthanikas were the truteesinthe reign of Krgna 
DevaRaya the G*eat. 15<fc The Panikesvara temple in the same taluka, 
was also under the Sthanikas. This is proved by a stone record 
found in that temple and dated A. D. 1503 which informs us that 
during the reign of the Vijayanagara monarch Immadi Narasinga 
MaharSya, a grant of specified land was made for the merit of the 
king and of Narasa Nayaka, evidently by the ruler himself, to the 
four Sthanikas of the Panikesvara temple, for building a village and 
conducting the services in the same temple. 165 

There is the well known temple of Manjunatha at Kadri, a 
suburb of Mangalore in South Kanara. The trustees and priests of 
this temple were Sthanikas. This is proved by a stone inscription 
found in that temple and dated Saka 1397 ( A. D. 1475 ) in which 
the following in narrated : — That during the reign of the Yijaya- 
nagara monarch VirQpakga Deva, when his MahapradMna 
Singanna DannSyaka was carrying on the administration of the 
Empire, by the order of the latter Vittharasa Odeyar was governing 
the Barakaru-rajya in Tuluva. The local chieftains who carried on 
the work of administration in Tuluva were the Cautars and the 
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l&ngars.. Attached to the Mangalaru-rajya was the Kadariya temple 
of which the four Sthanikas by name Ravalapali, Ganapajiija Aluva, 
Rayam Senabova, and Gomma Senabova, agreeing among themselves 
gave i sale deed written in stone,, and specified in detail, to 
Mangalanatha Odeyar. 156 

But the Sthanikas could also co-operate with the representatives 
of the people in bestowing honours upon worthy citizens. We 
have- seen that this was one of their public functions in the 
pre-Vijayanagara days. Mangarasa, the son of Mahadeva of the 
Gautama gotra, had built a tank in Vaniyarahalli in Hodenacl, and 
constructed the Hiri-Mangasapaudra. The stone inscription found 
below the Mujlukuiite tank at Vaniganahalli in the Mulbagal taluka, 
and dated A. D. 1407, continues to relate that on the completion of 
this work of public utility, the Sthanikas of the goddess Gauri of 
TJttanur Maclavala, the mortgagees (?) and the citizens gave Manga- 
rasa a sasana for rent free rice land as a hattu gotfage for .the tank, 
as follows:- Two parts (in ten) of the rice land below and within 
that tank were given as ka$u>go$age\ and two parts (in ten) were 
given to Mangarasa's children, free of all taxes, in perpetuity. 157 

A more interesting example of Sthanikas rewarding not 
ordinary citizens but Brahmans themselves for having done some 
public work is afforded in the stone inscription found in the 
NScaramma temple at Mulbagal itself . This inscription is dated 
A.D^ 1416, and it refers to the reign of king Pratapa Deva Raya 
(i. e., Deva Raya II) when his Mahdpradhdna Naganna Odeyar was 
placed over the Mulbagal kingdom. The officer under this viceroy 
was Annanadani Ocleyar, who "was maintaining the proper 
dharmas, and firmly protecting the Mulbagal kingdom." The 
inscription continues to relate that "by order of the original goddess 
of Mulbagal, Muluv&yi Nacidevi", her Sthanikas -Balipa, Maniya, 
and Marapa, the sons of Ke&va Periimale, and the latter's younger 
brother Zvambala, agreeing among themselves, gave to Sivaratri 
Vit#tan$a f Mallanna, and other Brahmans a sasana as follows- 
"The Arali dam in the. Palaru river ip. the Katariyahalli time 
belonging to our Mjiluvayi Nacidevi, having been breached from 
time.immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground, in 
order that you may expend much money and restore the dam so 
as i to form a tank, and build there a village named Muluvayi- 
Najcipura; we grant to. y on the tract of land bounded as follows 
(boundaries enumerated in detail)-, in which you may cut down 
the jungle and form fields. And the rice lands under and in the 
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area of the tank which yoti construct, dividing them into four-parts 
one part will belong to the treasury of our MuluTayi Nacide-vi, and 
in consideration of your having, expended much money of your own, 
and constructed the tank, the i*emaining three parts we grant, 
with the land (before mentioned), to your Brahmans as an 
agrahara, free of all imposts, from our Muluvayi Nacidevi. All 
the usual rights of the villages named MuluvSyi Nacipura which 
you build, we also grant. If any damage arises to your tank, it 
belongs to your Brahmans to repair it." This agreement was 
inscribed on stone "in front of our Muluvayi Nacidevi" (temple). 158 

About sixty-six years later (circa A.D. 1482) the Sthanikas of 
the temple of the god Bhairava (in Sihati in Kolar ?) gave similar 
expression to their public spirit when they bestowed an agreement 
(sadana) on the Cenji hill Gavunda Cimi Jiya and his sons 
Bayiranna and Coku Bayica. The KesavavinSyakanahalli stone 
inscription (Kolar taluka) which contains these details is dated 
A.D. 1482. It relates that to the father and two sons who had 
built a new the Baicakere (tank) below the old breached one at 
Sihati (Srtpati), and made a sluice, and fixed the money payment 
for the land under it, the Sthanikas of the god Bhairava gave the 
revenue of the rice fields so formed two shares to be divided 
among themselves and to be enjoyed by them and their posterity, 
while one share was reserved for the Sthanikas themselves as 
"dharma , to the god's treasury" The tank was the inalienable 
property of the donees, who could sow and raise any crops on the 
rice fields. 159 

The evidence of the above inscription, in addition to that 
concerning the award of honours to worthy citizens which we have 
cited above, proves that the lands enjoyed by the Sthanikas around 
the temples which they managed, were not their private property, 
but were considered as "dharma to the god's treasury". That is 
to say, in all instances the Sthanikas, as the reader must have 
realized from the numerous instances we have already given 
above, were trustees on behalf of the god or goddesses in temples. 

One more instance may be adduced to show that the 
Sthanikas, who rewarded worthy citizens with grants of land, did 
so in their capacity as trustees of the property of the deity in the 
temple. The Rsyagundahalli stone inscription, MulbSgal taluka, 
dated A.D. 1496, tells us that Devappa, the son of Kondappa* 
Timmanna, and the Sthanika of the temple of the god Narasimha, 
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granted a MUu-godage to Alapa's son Narasimhadeva. The reason 
•why the Sthanika priest granted a kattu-go$age gift to Narasimha- 
deva was because the latter had expended money and caused a 
■virgin tank to be constructed in the Mavinahalli Tillage to the 
west of the old tank of Gun<Jalanahalli, forming an embankment 
■with plenty of earth, building it with stone, fixing a stone sluice 
and making it secure with bricks and mortar, thoroughly 
completing the tank in every detail. For this work of public 
utility the Sthanika Devappa "by the order of the god Narasimha" 

Kadiri, Lakgmi Narasimha of the village of Gundalanahalli 
alias Narasimhapura in Hodenad) gave four parts of the rice 
raised on the lands under the tank to the donee, along with very 
many privileges enumerated in detail. 180 

Another aspect of the public character of the Sthanikas is 
given in the interesting record found in the Isvara temple at 
Dod^a Belahalu, Hunsur taluka, and dated A.D. 1423. This Stone 
epigraph tells us that the Sthanikas were called as witnesses to a 
deed of public charity. Tippe Setti of the Vijayanagara treasury, 
was a very pious and superstitious soul. He dedicated to the god 
Tirumala the tank which he had constructed in order that merit 
might accrue to his parents. But this consecration had to be done 
publicly, according to the usage of the day. And Tippe Setti did 
it in A.D. 1423 in the presence of the chief and holy meritorious 
Brahmans, the Sthanikas, the Nambis, the body-servants of the god 
Tirumala, and Vxra$jia-aya of Kai'iyamaranahalli, And to these wit- 
nesses were added others — the Fish, the Tortoise, the Boar, the 
eight Regents of the Compass, the snake charmers, the tellers of 
omens by lizards, and such other "sacred persons," of an unusally 
strange category. 161 

But as in the previous ages, the Sthanikas were prominent not 
only because they were called as witnesses to deeds of public 
charity, but also because they possessed privileges and were 
entitled to special exemptions. This is proved by the following 
epigraphs one of which was found in the Eanvesvara temple at 
Bellur, Narsapura hobli, Kolar taluka. In this inscription dated 
A. D. 1406, it is related that by order of the Vijayanagara monarch 
Deva Raya (I), the MaMpradhdna Bommaii^a Dannayaka's son 
(unnamed) granted the villages of Bayilanaku^te and Tujilahalli, 
the former of which was given by the Kannara Deva Raya, and the 
latter by the Vijayanagara Emperor himself, for the god Soma of 
Bejlar alias Ti§g.uvardhanacaturvedimangalam, together with all 
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the lands and rights (specified) pertaining thereto. The concluding 
portion of the grant affirms that by that order of the Yijayanagara 
Emperor, Malidevi Rani, the daughter of Dulinidava Ea^l, remitted 
the taxes (given in detail) payable for the houses of the Sthanikas 
in that country and the other sacred buildings. How the office of 
the Sthanikas was connected with the stMna attached to a temple 
is proved in the text of the inscription which recounts the exemp- 
tion thus — a nirupadimDuli-Nidava JRdniyara maga ( magalu?) 
Malidevi Baniyaru a kirneya devara Sthdnikadalu Sthanikara 
ntam-modalada madavafyke salu^raya-kariika sunka teravalike 
saha sarvama...a devara.. .galu..deruva vibhuti.."™* 

The Somesvara temple inscription found at Cidaravalli, 
Mysore district, corroborates the statement made'above concerning 
the office of the Sthanikas. This inscription which is dated A. D. 
1420 of the reign of the Yijayanagara ruler Deva Raya II, informs 
us that lands were given for the office (sthana) of the temple. 
Such lands were called sthcina bhumu The inscription registers 
the remission of taxes on houses, gardens, and tanks belonging to 
the sthanti-lliumi of the temple ( yi devara sthana-dftumi oldgada 
mantota kere manyavendu koffu), including the land belonging 
to the Sthanikas Rayacle, Somayagle, and Ketade of the temple of 
Somayyadeva at Oidaravalli, The donors were the Purubovas 
Gudclayaruia Vayicanna of Mallinathapura, who was the chief of the 
forty-two jmras of TalakSdimSd, Madayya Somayya of Sindeya- 
pura, Dema of Kamagoijdanapura, and Sambudeva of Cidaravalli- 
pura. Certain Gau<Jas (named) also joined in making the grant 
which the donors inscribed on stone. 163 

There were two reasons why the houses of the Sthanikas 
were exempted from taxation. Firstly, the Sthanikas being 

162. E. 0. X. EL 94, p. 29 the text clearly says Duli-nidi vardniyara maga, 
etc. Now both Nicjivaraiji and Malidevirani were princesses. How the 
latter could be termed maga (son) is not intelligible, except on the 
supposition that Malidevi Rarju. assumed the dignity of a male ruler 
as queen Rudramba had done in the Telugu country. As regards 
exemptions, cf. El. 100, p. 30 where the Eambis seem to get a similar 
privilege. 

163. M. A. B. for 1983, pp. 268-269. Dr. Krishna takes the name Rayade 
Someyade Eetade to be the name of one person. (Ibid, p. 269) But 
it is doubtful if this were so ; for the plural ending yivara mannugola, 
etc., suggests that the names belonged to three different persons. Dr. 
Erishna also makes . Gudday anna and others donees. I would make 
them donors. Otherwise the record makes no sense, and we cannot 

understand the significance of the statement purdbOvagaltm 
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managers and Custodian's of temples -wer^ publics servants, and -as 
such were entitled to some special consideration at the hands of the 
State. And, secondly, the Sthanikas, especially in the fifteenth 
century A, D M had given ample evidence of their zeal to promote 
public weal. There are many examples of the public' benefactions 
of the Sthanikas. The Ujenigraina stone inscription found at 
Be(Jarapura, Ka^igal taltika, Mysore State, is one of' them. This 
record dated A, P. 1429 refers to the reign of the Vijayanagatfa 
Emperor Pratapa Raya {i. e., Deva Raya II)* when Bay icarasa* the 
son of UjenrRama Gau#a, Muttu Gauda, the son of Masarjta Gaud$ ; , 
and all the older Gauclas and subjects of Ujenl granted by z sasma 
a homage gift to Camarasa, the. son of Ujenl Bayicarasa. The,reason 
why such a gift was given was that Camarasa and the Sthanikas 
had provided the funds and entered into an agreement for the 
construction of the tank to the east of the town. On the comple- 
tion of the tank, the donors mentioned above granted specified 
lands as free gift to the Sthanikas and Camarasa. 18 * 

The Sthanikas could add to public welfare in other directions 
as well. For instance, when a need arose in a town to have the 
calendar-makers or pancangadavaru, they applied .directly to the 
State and had those useful functionaries established in a town. In 
A. D. 1472 in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Virupaksa Raya, 
as is related in the Svayambhavesvara temple stone inscription 
found at Maqlivgla, Bowringpet taluka, Singarasa, one of the two 
officials under the Betamangala officer Linga Raja, came to 
Betamangala. He came to Bstamangala because the Sthanikas of 
the locality had petitioned to him to establish jpancangadavam 
(or calendar-makers) in that country, and grant them a dharma 
sasam for the exaltation of the god ( sthanadavaru bandu yl 

simege ....... la-sthapanavanu m ad>i devara safiyali pancanga- 

davara dharma-sasamvanu barasi Tto$abeku endu kdralagi). 
On which Singarasa marked out the four boundaries, had them 
stamped with the seal, and evidently had the calendar-inakerS 
established in that town (for the record stops here). 165 

The Sthanikas of the god Bhairava Slhati ( Srrpati ) had once 
paid twenty-eight gadytinas for the wages of the watchmen. This 
was, indeed, a -work of much public good. Therefore, Narasaya 
Deva Maharaya, the son of MaMmanfalesvara Timmaya Deva 
Maha-arasu, in the reign of the Vijayanagara monarch Immadi 
Narasinga Raya, in A.D. 1495, as is related in one of the stone 
inscriptions found in the gitibetta,.Kolar taluka, gave to Guliya and 
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the other Sthanikas of the god Bhairava of Sihati a . Sasma by 
which he granted the alms and tribute to the K5lalasime within 
the jurisdiction of his nayakaship, for the offerings of the god 
Bhairava for anew car festival to be held for nine days, and for 
the. expenses of extra sacrifices, lamps, and offerings, in the same 
temple, 168 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

In the sixteenth century the Sthanikas maintained their 
traditional high dignity and importance of their office. They were 
still priests and managers of temples. As trustees of temples which 
were public institutions, they granted lands and rewards to worthy 
recipients ; and in the same capacity they approached directly the 
State in connection with important public matters. The epigraphs 
of the previous centuries enabled us to affirm that there was a very 
close contact between the State and the Sthanikas. The records 
of the sixteenth century A.D. help us to assert that the Sthanikas 
were appointed by the State, and as such were servants of the State. 

In about A.D. 1500 the priest of the Bhime^vara temple in the 
Chintamani taluka, Mysore State, was the Sthanika Nadanda Jiya. 
Along with some other Sthanikas whose names are effaced in this 
record found at Guttahalli, he made a grant for the same god. 187 
The temple priest of the god Srideva of the Tskajsime was the 
Sthanika Nayanarayya, who, as is related in the damaged stone 
record discovered at Timmanayakanahalli, Tekal hobli, and dated 
A.D. 1508, received a grant in connection with the construction of 
the Tippasamudra. The donor was evidently Saluva Gopa Raja. 168 

The same NayanSrayya, called Nayinarayya in the inscription 
found in the Kamaihesvara temple at Tekal, was the recipient of a 
gift of the village of Huladevanahalli at the hands of Yarapa 
Nayaka, the son of Pareyada Eama Nayaka, and the lord of the 
village of Huladevanahalli belonging to the Tekalsime which was 
included in the eighteen nadus, The grant was made in A.D. 1542 
when the Emperor Acyuta Raya was ruling, to NayanSrayya, who 
is called the Sthanika of the gods Somaya and Ramayalinga of 
Tekal. The Sthanika was to provide for offerings of rice to the 
gods, and the object of the grant is stated thus r— " As a charity 
of Acyuta Raya." This last clause enables us to affirm that the 
gift was made at the royal bidding. 169 

166. Ibid, Kl. 34, p. 8, 
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Eerega Timmarasa was assigned the village of Santigrama for his 
office of amara-nayalsa. This noble was presented the village of 
Vogarahalli for the daily offerings of the god Dharmesvara and 
of the processional image Candrasekhara, and for feeding ten 
Brahmans. The entire endowment was made over to the 
Sthanika priest Devarubhatta. This is related in the stone 
inscription found in the Dharmesvara temple at Grama, Hassan 
taluka, Mysore State. 170 

That the Sthanikas were, indeed, the priests in a temple is 
further proved by one of the Basavapura stone records (Chama- 
rajanagara taluka), assigned by Eice to A.D. 1552. In this 
inscription it is said that by order of the god Anile6- 
vara (M-Atyilefaara-nirupadim) Timmarasayya, together with the 
Sthanika and the Senabova (neither being named), made a gift of 
Icodagi free of all imposts, for the celestial Unga. vl ' L 

The managers and priests of the Somesvara temple in Mtilbagal 
were Sthanikas. This is related in the Padmatirtha stone inscrip- 
tion dated only in the cyclic year Paridhavi but of the reign of 
the Vijayanagara Emperor Sada&iva Raya (A.D. 1542 — A.D. 1567). 
According to this inscription some land in the Muluvayinadu was 
granted, free of all imposts, as thafavrtti to the Sthanikas of 
the temple of the god Somesvara of MllJbagaL This fragmentary 
record does not unfortunately give the name of the donor. Bnt the 
fact that the land granted was meant as Ihafavftti (subsistence 
grant to priests) is enough to prove that the Sthanikas were Bhattas 
or BrahmanS. 172 

"Why were such lands granted to the Sthanikas, and what 
precisely were the duties that were expected of them ? These 
questions are answered in the Virabhadra temple stone inscription 
found at Hassan. It is dated A.D. 1562, and it mentions also the 
same Vijayanagara Emperor. In this year a grant of specified taxes 
was made in the village of Kudurigundi (mod. Kuduregundi, 
Dudda hQbli, Hassan taluka), by Bukkappa Nayaka, a subordinate 
of Era Krgnappa Nayaka. The donees were the Sthanikas (unnam- 
ed) of the same Virabhadra temple. The object of the grant was 
" that prosperity and merit might accrue to Bayappa Nayaka's 
son Krgnappa Nayaka." The duties of the Sthanikas are mentioned 
thus in the same record :— " We, Bukkappa Nayaka, younger 
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brother of Tammappa Nayaka, the sob of Eacappa Nayaka, have, 
while granting the above -with pouring of water, ordered that food 
offerings might be made to the god Virabhadra of Kudurigun<Ji, 
both during the day and in the evening, and granted this charter 
of gift (dharmasdsana) for carrying on the service of offering 
incense, lights, and food to the said god in order that Bayappa 
Nayaka's son Kr§#apa Nayaka-ayya might rule over many more 
kingdoms." 178 

One of the features we noted concerning the Sthanikas in the 
previous pages in the pre-Vijayanagara age was that pertaining to 
their public spirit which prompted them to award distinctions to 
persons who had done some service to the people. This singular 
feature still marked the Sthanikas in the sixteenth century A.D. 
An inscription on a boulder near the Yenkataramanasvami temple 
at Rajagundahalli, MulbagSl taluka, dated A.D. 1503, illustrates our 
statement. A citizen named Kadiri Marasimhadeva had in that 
year constructed a new tank in GungLlahalli which village belonged 
to the offerings of the god Kadiri Narasimha of Mulbagal. On Ms 
completing this work of public utility, the Sthanikas of the god 
Kadiri Narasimha, by name Vit^hayya and Kuppaya, the latter 
being the nephew (aliya) of Anantapa, granted to Kadiri Narasim- 
hadeva a sagubaliya vole (or cultivation roll) of the rice land 
below the tank. In this deed of reward the Sthanikas said that 
deducting his dasavanda rice fields under the tank which he had 
caused to be constructed, they had granted him according to the 
rule for cultivation of the rice lands of the temple, by measurement 
eight hha%$uga8 f or seven Tchatytfugas of kodage. How considerate 
the Sthanikas were is seen in the next two clauses of the deed of 
reward : — If the water in the tank failed and the crop was lost, the 
Sthanikas would share equally (the loss). If the water in the tank 
was insufficient, and had to be lifted, the Sthanikas would reduce 
the contract in the same proportion as those in the neighbour- 
hood. 174 

Some such reason as the above might have induced the 
Samsthanakulu (Le.> the Sthanikas) of the temple of Kailasanatha 
and Bhima in ChilamakUru, Nellore district, when in A.D, 
1518-19, as is narrated in a stone record found at that place, they 
granted in perpetuity one huocala of dry land on the boundary and 



173. M. A, R. for 1935, p. 82. An undated and damaged record found 
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ten kufyfas of -wet land as sarvamanya gift to Medarametta 
SingiriyanayucLn. 175 

Indeed, we have valid reasons to maintain that in the sixteenth 
century A.D. the Sthanikas, in their capacity as trustees of temples, 
were not slow in recognizing the worth of deserving citizens. 
They even co-operated with the officials of the State in granting 
rewards to such people. For instance, in A.D. 1530, as is told 
in an inscription found near Elavaguli, Malar taluka, Mysore 
State, during the reign of the Emperor Acyuta Raya, the Sthanikas 
(hot named) of Tekalnadu, ^included in the eighteen nadus, and 
Taradapa, the Agent for the Affairs of the Vijayanagara viceroy, 
whose name is effaced in the record, granted land to the Senabova 
Timmarasa for having built a tank. 176 

The precise reason which made the StMnikas of the god 
Dharmesvara at Hosahalligrama, Hosak5te taluka, by name 
Hariyapa, Cikana. the son of Caina Jiya, Marasaya Annapaya, the 
son of Cikapa Caina Jiya, and Hiriyaria, the son of Mancigaya, 
give a sasana to Kappayyapuruga, cannot be made out in the 
effaced record dated about A.D. 1562 and found in the same 
Dharmesvara temple. 177 We can only assume that the gift was 
made in recognition of some work of public utility. 

Nothing illustrates the importance and power of the Sthanikas 
in the sixteenth century as the following record found in the 
Karivaradarajaperumal temple in AragajGr, Salem district. This 
epigraph is dated Saka 1441, Pramathin, Mithuna, Su. di. 13 
Friday, which works out correctly to A.D. 1.519, June the 10th 
Friday. On this day three Sthanikas of the temple of Perumal 
Karayivar went on a deputation to the Emperor at Vijayanagara, 
and complained of the injustice done by the authorities (rajagaram) 
stationed at Deviyakurucci, a village belonging to the temple. The 
chief amaram Timmarasa introduced them to the king, got their 
grievances redressed, presented them each with a garland, a head 
dress, a horse, and an umbrella, and granted 900 kali of wet land 
at Ponparappi and at Deviyakurucci as a sarvamanya gift. 178 
The ruler who is referred to in this record could only have been 
Krsna Deva Raya the Great (A.D. 1519-A.D. 1529). 

It was a singular privilege, indeed, which the Sthanikas 
possessed of going on a deputation directly to the monarch, and of 
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levelling a charge of high-handedness against officials of the State. 
Ordinary priests and citizens under the Vijayanagara Government 
had, no doubt, as we have amply shown elsewhere, 179 the right of 
direct appeal to the State; but in no instance were the plaintiffs 
pacified and sent home loaded with presents as in this case! 

We have now to enquire into the causes which made the 
Sthanikas bold enough to go on a deputation to the monarch at 
Vijayanagara. The fact is that the Sthanikas in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, especially in those public temples owned and controlled 
by the State, were servants of the State, and as such were entitled 
to privileges which were denied to ordinary priests and citizens. 

Proof is not wanting to show that the Sthanikas were directly 
controlled by the Vijayanagara Government. Indeed, the Vijaya- 
nagara Government even regulated minute details of worship in 
temples always, of course, with the co-operation of the representa- 
tives of the nadu or district, and according to the constitutional 
usage of the country (purvada maryyade). We have shown 
elsewhere how in the reign of king Harihara Raya II (A.D. 1377 — 
A.D. 1404), Tirumalli NSyaka, an officer of the Government, settled 
a dispute between the Sthanikas themselves of the Kamesvara temple 
at Aragalur. The most equitable judgment given by this Vijayana- 
gara judge reveals, among other things, the fact that the Sthanikas 
were completely at the mercy of the Vijayanagara Government/ 80 

More direct evidence is supplied by the following epigraph 
which affirms in unmistakable terms that the Sthanikas were 
subordinate to the State. The damaged KoncLipalli stone inscription 
dated A.D. 1521 found in the Mulbagal taluka, tells us that the 
temple of the god Some (Somegvara?) on the rock of the 
Kongajanaradinne was in ruins (?), and that the Ares and others 
(names effaced) re-set up that god, granting for his worship and 
ceremonies the village of Upukunthe. And for the same purpose, 
viz^ for performing worship and ceremonies of the god Someya, 
the Ares and others appointed Daduga, the son of Candrapaya of 
the Kausika gotra, as the Sthanika of the god. The appointment 
of the Sthanika and the re-setting up of the god was done by the 
Ares and others with the permission of the Vijayanagara viceroy 
Annadana Odeyar {Annadana Odeyara niriipa-vididu). 1 * 1 This 
last clause shows that the State controlled the appointment of the 
Sthanikas in temples. 

179. Saletore. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, 
I, p. 367. Sea. 

180. Saletore ft P. Life, I. pp. 375-376. 

181. K 0. X. Mb. 153, p. 110. 
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The Virabhadra temple stone inscription found at Haraluko^e, 
Ohamarajanagara taluka, also illustrates our point. In the record 
dated A J). 1523 we are informed that during the reign of the 
monarch Kr§na Deva Raya, Jadeyaru Modaliyar, the son of 
Tiruvengada of Turumudipaka, was the Agent for the mdgani of 
the Minister Saluva Govinda Eaya Odeyar. Jadeyaru Modaliyar 
set up the god Virabhadra in the village of Hattalakote, granting 
certain lands for his worship. The record says the following: — 
"All these, and whatever other grants may be made by 
kings or any one else, will belong to the Sthanika Allappa, 
the agent for the temple of the god. He will take possession 
of them, and appointing such temple servants as he wishes, will 
continue the temple services from time to time ( enuyifada 
sarvasvamyake arasugalu matt-aradaru dharmmakke kopfanta 
stmegaju yenwpfada sarva-svamyada vellakku Devara-sthanakke 
kartpandda AUapppage salu-udu Devara-sime ellavannu 
anudhavisikoridu Devara sri-karakke [kdryakke] takkanthd 
tamma manasu bandalli arcakarannu irisikondu srl-karavanu 
vele-vele nadisiko^u hahanu). Further the epigraph continues 
thus : — "The pdrupatyagdra {%. e. } the Executive Official appointed 
by the Vijayanagara State over temples) has no authority to inquire 
into the affairs of this god, and no one else has any connection 
with it. Allappa will be the agent of the temple, and no one 
else has any connection with it. Thus has the charter been 
given." 183 

No better evidence than the above is needed to prove that not 
only was there clear distinction between temple arcakas and other 
temple servants on the one hand, and the Sthanikas on the other, 
as we have demonstrated in an earlier context, but that the 
Sthanikas as .trustees of the properties of the gods in temples were 
independent even of the Parupatyagara, who was also a high 
official of the State. This was specially true of the Vijayanagara 
age. 

Further epigraphic evidence may be cited to substantiate our 
statement concerning the official status of the Sthanikas. A Tamil 
epigraph at the entrance of the Vyasaraya mapha at Tirupati, dated 
A. D. 1523, states that by the order of Kr§na Deva Raya the Great 
and his subordinate official Narasimha Raya Maharaya, the Sthanika 
(SthanattSr) of the temple of Tirupati granted a house and certain 
honours to tTie Breaker of the pride of False disputants, Vyasatirtha 
Srxpada* 88 The donee was one of the most celebrated Vaignava 
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teachers of the age. 18 * According to a damaged Telugu record 
found in the Isvara temple at Gorantla, Anantapur district, and 
dated A. D. 1533-4, when the Emperor Acyuta Raya was rnling, 
Timmappa Nayudu, the son of Vakiti Mallappa Nayacju, ordered 
the Sthanikas, citizens, and the temple coots to revive the 
processions in the Perumal temple at Gorantla, which had been 
neglected till then 185 . 

That the Kautalyan conception of the Sthanika being an 
official and of the sthana being the office which he held, survived 
even till the sixteenth century (and after) is proved by the 
Malalesvara temple record found at Ko<;lamballi, Ohennapattana 
taluka, Mysore State. This inscription dated A. D. 1534 of the time 
of the same Vijayanagara monarch, relates that Madarasa, the son of 
Penugonde Adayada Yarai^asi Surappa, gave a dharma sadhana 
( or a gift of land ) for the god Malalesvara of Kodambajli in the 
Cennapattana sime. The dharma sadhana deed ran as follows 
That the Sarag&r village (location specified in detail) which 
belonged to the nayakaship of Madarasa's lord (odeyar), the Trea- 
surer (bhatydarada) Timmappaya, was granted for the god 
Malalesvara. The object of the grant was patriotic — that dharma 
may be to the Emperor Acyuta Raya. And the last clause is of 
particular importance for our purpose. It states that Madarasa 
granted specified land to OandraSefchara for the office of the temple 
trustee of Saragur (yi Saragurina SthanikatanaMe Gandra- 
sekharage gadde hattu kofaga hola kha%i$uga salahudu). 1 * 6 
This last statement sufficiently establishes our contention that a 
Sthanika was essentially the holder of an office in historical times, 
at the hands of the monarch himself or of the latter's officials. 

The MalleSvara temple stone inscription found at Nandagudi, 
Hosako^e taluka, Mysore State, is another record which substantiates 
our statement. In this epigraph dated A. D. 1559 we are told that 
when the Emperor Sada^iva Raya was ruling, the Mahamanda- 
lesvara Rama Raya Tirumala Raya Maha-arasu's Agent 
was Sugatur Timmana Gauda-ayya. This last named official 
in order that merit might accrue to his own parents and his 
guru, presented as a gift the village of Simasandra (location 
given) in his own Sugatarsime, for the offerings to the 
god Mallikarjuna at Nanjiguli. The concluding statement in 
the epigraph affirms that the above village was made over 



184> On this renowned personage, read Saletore, & P. Life, I. pp. 
260-1, 263, 450 n. (i) II. 5, 126, 142, 226, 267 (n). 

185. IBS of WIS; Rangacharya, Top LtsJ, I, p. 9. 
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to the Sthanika Appaji, directing him to continue the 
worship ( . . dharma vdgdbekendu StMniJca Apajige pujeyanu 
samarpisihonclu yirendu koffa dharma sadhana). 187 

SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES A.D. 

Instances may be multiplied to show that the Sthanikas, who 
as public officials had wielded great authority in the sixteenth 
century, continued to exercise equally powerful influence in the 
seventeenth century and after. As long as the government of the 
land remained in the hands of one or the other of the Hindu 
royal families, so long was no attempt made either by the State or 
its officials to dispossess the Sth&nikas of their ancient privileges 
and powers which Hindu Governments, as the above epigraphs 
ranging over many centuries undoubtedly prove, consistently 
recognized, and in some instances deliberately enhanced. So that 
our survey of the topic under discussion may be complete, we may 
give just a few instances of the power and status of the Sthanikas 
in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries A.D. During these 
two centuries they continued to be trustees and priests of temples; 
and they co-operated with the other respectable citizens in 
conferring honours upon worthy people, or in making beneficial 
regulations on behalf of communities other than their own. And 
epigraphs likewise prove, as in the earlier ages, that in these two 
centuries, the Sthanikas were essentially State servants. 

We know that StMnika Linganna Odeyar's son Oandrasekhara 
Odeyar performed worship of the god Kalle&vara in Kalyagrama, 
Msgadi taluka, Mysore State, in A.D. 1621, during the regime of 
the YalahankanSd Prabhu Immadi Kempa Gauda, from a damaged 
Stone inscription found in that temple. 188 

Another damaged stone record in the Cennkesvara temple at 
Ohezerla, Nellore district, dated about A.D. 1697—98 informs us 
that that temple, too, possessed a Sthanapati whose name is effaced 
in the epigraph. It is not unlikely that he was called Naganathan 
TimmSvojhulu of the Yajus saJcha and the Kaundinya gotra, who 
along with the god Cennake&ava received a village (name lost) as a 
perpetual gift at the hands of Srimat Maradattamgaru. 189 

We may mention in this connection that practically in our 
own century the trustee of the Vi§nu temple at Sinnamanur, 

187. -E. (X IX Ht, 1 p. 88. It is said that the Sthanikas of the Gunda 
Brahmayya temple (at ?) were Golla Sthanikas. Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society, XX, Suppl. p 4 ( 1929, Oct.) 

188. E. tt IX, Ma. 25, p. 54 

189. Bufcterwortk-Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions, L p. 229. 
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Periyakulam taluka Madura district, -was a Sthanika, His name 
•was Bhairava- Ayyar. 190 

An instance may be given of a Sthanika who co-operated -with 
other persons in conferring honours upon deserving citizens. A 
defaced inscription from Uttanur, Mulbagal taluka, and dated 
about A. D. 1636, relates that the Sthanika Nayaka Pallavodari 
Nayinar, the temple priest of the goddess Kavabba of Uttanur 
Madavala,, together with the farmers and citizens ( a-ura samastJia 
gauda prajegalu) granted specified land to Suryappa under the 
Idagere tank, evidently for having built that tank. 191 

The Sthanikas aided social legislation as well. One of the 
CennakeSava temple stone inscriptions of Belur dated about A.D. 
1700, informs us that the merchants, the town-mayor, and the 
Sthanikas ( $etti-pa$a%ia-svarnigalu Beluru sthanadavaru ) esta- 
blished certain social regulations concerning the washermen caste 
of the fifty-six countries. Among these regulations was one to 
the following effect:— That the tax for the washermen caste was 1 
varaha for a virgin woman and four varaha for one whose 
husband was dead. 102 

As regards the control exercised by the State over the Sthanikas, 
the following epigraphs not only prove that the Sthanikas were 
servants of the State, but that the latter also held them in high 
esteem. A remarkable instance of the solicitude which the State 
felt for the welfare of the Sthanikas is given in one of the Sravana 
Belgola inscriptions dated A.D. 1634. This epigraph refers itself 
to the reign of the ruler of Mysore, Cama K&ja Odeyar. It informs 
us that the Sthanadavaru Sthanikas) of Sravana Belgola, owing 
to their troubles had mortgaged the endowments made for the 
worship of Gummatanathasvami of Devara Belgula to merchant — 
householders (varttaka gtirustarige), and that the latter, as 
mortgage holders, had enjoyed the same for a long time. This 
State of affairs reached the ears of the ruler of Mysore, who held 
immediately an enquiry; and -sending for the merchant — house- 
holders spoke to them as follows: — "We will discharge the debt 
granted by you to the Sthanikas." Thereupon the merchant — 
householders spoke as follows: — "We have for the spiritual welfare 
of our parents, made a gift, with pouring of water, of the debt granted 
by us to the Sthanikas." All having spoken thus, the king caused 
this grant to be made by the merchant — householders to the 
Sthanikas. The grant was made in the orthodox manner with 

190. Ep.Bep. 8. Oircle for 1907 p. 63, 

191. E. a., X. Mb. 115, p. 106. 

192. Ibid, V. Bl. 6, p. 46. 
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the pouring of water in the presence of Gummatanathasvami, the 
god, and the guru (Caruklrti Panditadeva) being the -witnesses. 
And the ruler ordered thus - — " The Sthanikas shall as long as 
the moon and sun endure perform the worship of the god and 
live happily." 

But in order to prevent the Sthanikas of Belgola from 
mortgaging in future the endowments of the temple, the ruler 
further enacted thus " In future any of the Sthanikas of 
Belgola who mortgages the endowments, or any one who grants 
as mortgage thereon, shall be an outcaste, and will have no 
claim to the sthana or office". And in the event of any one 
violating this injunction, it was further orderd that : " Should any- 
one, in violation of this either give or receive in mortgage, the 
kings who happen to rule over this kingdom (shall deal with 
them properly) and carry on the charity of this god as before." 193 

Another inscription of the same date is identical in its 
contents but is interesting because it corroborates the evidence of 
the poet Pancabana mentioned in an earlier context. We have 
seen that, according to Pancabana, he was the son of the 
Sthanika Cennappa of Sravana Belgola. Now this poet's son 
figures in the record under review dated also A.D. 1634. It is 
related in this inscription that the king of Mysore, C&ma Raja 
Odeyaiyon hearing that the lands of the temple managers of 
Belgola had for a long time been mortgaged ( Belgula sthanadavara 
kpetravu lahudina adau agiralagi), sent for Cennanna, the son of 
Eempappa of Hosavolalu, and other mortgage-holders (two of them 
being named), and said: — 44 I shall pay off the debt on your 
mortgage," At this Cennaima and the other merchants and 
Gaudas (nineteen named, including poet Pancabana's son 
Bomyappa and poet Bommaniia), in order that merit might 
accrue to their parents, gave up to the mortgagee temple managers, 
with pouring of water, the mortgage bonds (aclaMna patra) in 
the presence of the god Gummatasvami and the priest Caruklrti 
Panditadeva. They wrote this stone inscription recording the 
release of the mortgage, and stated that whoever claimed the, debt 
that had thus been quitted, would incur the sin of having 
slaughtered one thousand tawny cows and Brahmans at Kasi and 
Ramesvaram. 194 

Prom both the above stone inscriptions it is evident that the 
ruler not only came to the rescue of the Sthanikas in times of 
distress, but personally intervened on their behalf in order to save 
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the lands of a temple. But it is not to be imagined that the 
Sthanikas could have their own way in matters of worship and in 
regard to the question of mortgaging the lands of the gods under 
their charge. The Government made it sufficiently clear that in 
case the StMnikas, as servants of the State, failed to abide by the 
decision of the ruler, the latter could authorize the conduct of the 
worship and charity of the god instead, and independent, of the 
Sthanikas. 

Sometime after the flight of the last Vijayanagara ruler 
Sri Ranga Eaya, it is mentioned in a copper-plate grant dated 
A.D. 1669 that the Yalahankanad Prabhu Immaqli Kempa Gauda, 
granted to Namassivaya Sikhamani Dik§ita, with the approval of 
the Sthanika Lingamayya of the temple of Yire&vara (now 
Somesvara), remission of certain custom duties and dues to the 
palace 195 . This copper-plate mentions the king Sri Eanga Raya as 
seated on the jewelled throne of Ghanagiri (Penugonda). It is 
not possible to accept this statement except on the sxipposition that 
the Yalahankanad Prabhu still acknowledged the titular soveriegnty 
of the Vijayanagara monarch, who had by this time fled to the 
court of the Keladi ruler. 198 Nevertheless, the evidence of the 
above copper plate substantiates the statement we have often made 
in this treatise that the Sthanikas, as trustees and managers of 
temples, were high dignitaries under the State. 

Before we conclude we may cite the evidence of one more 
royal order to prove that the Sthanikas were controlled by the 
State. A mnad dated A.D. 1759 of the reign of the king of 
Mysore, Kr§^a Raja Odeyar III, is of much interest in this 
connection. It was addressed to Cinnayya, and it intimated the 
appointment by the king of Bhagavanu Sastri as the Sthanika in the 
temple of Nanjanagudu in the place of Sankara Dik^ita, and it 
directed him to see that all privileges pertaining to his office were 
duly granted to the new man. The StMnikas were entitled to 
some wet and dry lands, a house or house site, a portion of the 
cakes prepared in the temple and some money payment on festive 
occasions. 197 

5. CONCLUSION 

From the review of the above stone and copper-plate records 
and literature ranging over ten centuries (ninth century A. D. till 
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the eighteenth century A. D.), we are able to deduce the following 
in regard to the importance of the Sthanikas in Indian history : — 

First seen in the Arthasdstra of Kautalya, the word Sthanika 
generally was applied to an official in -the civil administration of 
the State. This official nature of the Sthanika is seen throughout 
the long course of Indian history. And what is equally noteworthy 
is that the office of Sthanika was common to the Jainas, the 
£rivai§]iavas, and the Saivas. Themselves Brahmans and as 
orthodox as any section of the priestly class, the Sthanikas never 
formed any separate caste of their own. They have figured in all 
walks of like— as managers of temples, trustees of the properties of 
the deities in them, priests, engravers, odeyars, and literary men. 
But they have always been important as rulers of a stMna (i. 
the office in a temple) and as trustees of the properties of the 
deities in temples. This trust, it may be noted here, was held by 
the Sthanikas not in their own name but in that of the gods in 
temples. It is for this reason that, in the numerous inscriptions we 
have examined, they are called Sthanikas of particular gods, and 
not merely Sthanikas of temples. Worship in temples was invari- 
ably regulated by them. They were also empowered to appoint 
servants to conduct the daily worship in temples. In no period of 
Indian history were the Sthanikas ever identified with any one of 
the menial temple servants who in Karnataka, Tamil, and Telugu 
lands were always known by separate names, and who never 
possessed the powers and privileges of the Sthanikas. 

As trustees of the temple properties and of the deities in tem- 
ples, the Sthanikas received hereditary grants of land from rulers, 
princes, and the people among whom were Brahmans themselves. 
Sometimes princes worshipped the feet of the Sthanikas before 
making grants of land to temples. These grants and endowments 
in the early days of Kautalya were inalienable. But in some 
periods of later history, because of altered conditions, the Sthanikas 
were sometimes permitted by their donors to part with their 
endowments, although in the seventeenth century the Hindu State 
itself forbade such a practice. 

In their official capacity as trustees of the properties of the 
gods in temples, the Sthanikas were called as witnesses to public 
grants. They were equal in social rank to the MaheSvaras and the 
Mahajanas, along with whom they received coins and corn for 
temples. Together with these and other respectable citizens like 
the representatives of the nadu and of the farmers ( gavudagal), 
the Sthanikas conferred honours upon worthy persons in the shape 
of kaffu-godage and dharma-sa&ana. In this connection it is 
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noteworthy tliat the Sthanikas granted land as reward to Brahmans 
as well, for meritorious work done, and sometimes even executed 
deeds in favour of the Brahmans themselves. Such was the 
importance attached to the office of a Sthanika that in some 
periods of the history of Karnafcaka and southern India, as in the 
Vijayanagara age, the Sthanikas were independent even of the 
Executive Officials called Parupatyagaras placed over temples by the 
Vijayanagara monarchs. 

The Sthanikas of the temples owned by the State were 
appointed by the rulers themselves. As high officials in the civil 
administration, the Sthanikas were privileged to petition directly 
to the monarchs. They could go on a deputation to the rulers, 
who addressed them directly, and not as in the case of ordinary 
citizens, through the Secretaries of the Government- When the 
Sthanikas failed to do their duty as public servants, they were 
dismissed by the State and replaced by other Sthanikas. The 
rulers of their own accord came to the rescue of the Sthanikas, who 
in times of distress had mortgaged their endowments, and released 
the mortgage deeds made by the temple trustees. 198 

B* A. Saletore 

198. In the light of the irrefutable evidence of the above documents, 
assertions like the following made in the Government District 
Gazetteers may be summarily dismissed as unhistorical. "The 
Sthanikas are said to be the 'descendants of Brahmins by Brahmin 
widows and outcaste Brahmin women corresponding with Mann's 
golaka. They however now claim to be Saiva Brahmins forcibly 
dispossessed of authority by the Madhvas, and state that the name 
Sthanika is not that of a separate caste, but indcates their profession 
as managers of temples, with the title of Deva Sthanika. This 
claim is not generally conceded and as a matter of fact the duties in 
which the Sthanikas are employed are clearly those of temple 
servants, namely, collecting flowers, sweeping of the interior of 
temples, looking after the lamps, cleaning the temple vessels, 
ringing the bells, and the like. They are generally Saivites and 
wear the sacred thread. Their special deities aTe Yenkataramana 
and Ganapti. (Stnrruck, South Canara Manual, I. p. 154. Of. 
Thruston, Castes and Tubes of Southern India, under Sthanika, Mala, 
Mali, etc where equally absurd statements are made.) 
I do not know whether the earlier part of the above statements, which 
forms a libel on a body of officials that has had a brilliant record of 
public service behind it, has been rectified in the long-promised 
revised edition of the South Canara Gazetteer to which I have myself 
contributed a chapter on the political history of South Kanara. It 
is highly desirable that Government, when compiling historical or 
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qjia3i-historical accounts of communities, should entrust the work to 
capable and unbiased scholars and not to officials who, whatever 
their ability as Government servants, are not qualified to. pass 
judgment on the antiquity and importance of communities. 

Sturruck seems to imply that the claim put forward by the Sthanikas 
over temples is imaginary, and that they were not dispossessed of 
their rights by the Yaimwifces. Sfcurruek's work refers itself to the 
South Kanara district; and it is best to examine his statement in the 
light of the religious history of that district. 

The truth seems to be that the Sthanikas, at least so far as South 
Kanara is concerned, were, indeed, forcibly dispossessed of their rights 
and even of their temples by their religious rivals, who were mostly the 
followers of the great Madhva, From my personal investigations in 
Tuluva conducted in the Udipi taluka between the years 1922 and 
1925, 1 am able to give the following details which indicate the priority 
of the claims of the Sthanikas over those of the Yaisnavites, in the 
matter of the control over temples. That a change in the possession of 
temples did not take place peacefully but was characterized by force is 
evident when we notice one singular point concerning the images in 
temples. Most of the images of the temples which once belonged to 
the Sthanikas are now either mutilated or thrown near the 
precints- of temples which have passed into the custody of the 
Vaisnavites. (This could never have been the work of Muham- 
madans, since the South Kanara district never suffered from the 
depradations of the followers of Islam, not even during the reign 
of Tipu Sultan.) A few examples may suffice to illustrate this 
point. In Malpe, which has the other name of Krodaerama, the 
original image of Mallikarjuna has been thrown into the tank near 
the temple, and the image of Sankaranarayana now is seen in the 
same temple. The famous Anantesvara temple of Udipi proper was 
another stronghold of the Sthanikas. I have elsewhere shown that 
there is much proof to maintain that the Aiiantesvara temple was 
originally a Saivite stronghold (Ancient Kamaiaika^ Yolume I. p. 449, 
n, 2.) The Anantesvara temple, we may note by the way, bears 
strong resemblance to the famous Somalinga temple at Nittiiru, also 
in the Udipi taluka. And the NittiT.ru Somalinga temple itself is 
another example-of forcible dispossession. For the Somalingesvara 
image of the Mttuiu has been thrown out, and an image of 
Venkatramani installed in its place. In Udayavara, the ancient 
capital of the Alupas the image of Mahadeva was thrown out in 
order to give room to the image of GanapatL And this latter god has 
replaced Isvara also at Uppuru in the same Udipi taluka. I here 
abstain from citing the example of at least twenty matkas- in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Udipi, which were originally owned 
by the Sthanikas but which have now passed into the hands of the 
Yaisnavites. In addition to the above examples of temples which 
had originally belonged to the Sthanikas, we may give a few more 
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centres of theirs which have now become the property of the 
Vaisnavites. These are the Trisulesvara and Sarabhesvara temples 
at Mangalore, the Somesvara temple at TJllala. the famous 
Subrahmanya temple at Subrahmanya, and the temple at Kabbinare, 
at Hebri. 

The enmity between the Sthanikas and the Madhvas seems to have 
come to a head, according to tradition that is available, at TJdipi, 
in the time of the famous guru Vadiraja (A.D. 1614). It centred 
round the question of building the famous Krsni matha and the 
tank near it. The land on which the Krsnu matha stands and 
on which the tank was constructed, belonged to the Sthanikas. 
Indeed, the Sthanikas claim that the land on which the eight mathas 
of TJdipi were built, formed the property of the Sthanikas whose 
most powerful spokesmen then were the Nittiiru people. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that in this quarrel between the 
Madhvas led by the redoubtable Vadiraja on the one hand, and the 
Nitturu people on the other, the Pancamas ( or the Harijans, as we 
now would call them ) took the side of the Nitturu people against 
the orthodox sections. And when the Vaisnavites who had 
installed the Yenkataramani image in the place of Soma- 
lingesvara at Nittunu jeered at the latter deity thus in Tulu 
— Nittiim Somalinga bona Tankard tanjana Tankard, the Pailcamas 
retorted with an equally poignant line in Tula, thus — Gittupddi 
Balldlera bente Jcoryerd Nklamburu Balldlera didambu gudyeru, 
obviously against the Cittupadi and the Nidamburu Ballals who had 
espoused the cause of the Madhva guru. The success of Vaisnavites, 
who were numerically superior, over the Nitturu people was 
complete. These latter had now really no chance against the 
former, for these were the days of the supremacy of the Vaisnavites 
all over southern India and Karnataka. Indeed, the Emperors of 
Vijayanagara themselves were now Vaisnavites by persuasion. And 
there was no one who could espouse the cause of the Nitturu 
people. If this tradition of the great quarrel between the Nitturu 
people and the Madhvas, which is current in Tukva, is substantiated 
by other evidence, the downfall of the Sthanikas in Tuluva could be 
dated to the first quarter of the seventeenth century A.D., when 
Vadiraja's powerful influence undoubtedly reigned supreme in 
Tuluva. 

That the Vaisnavites in Tuluva now own temples which were the 
property of the Sthanikas there can be no doubt, Nor should we be 
surprised at it : some of the temples which were for a long time 
under the Saivites, seem to have been once Buddhist places of 
worship, as I have shown elsewhere ( Ancient Karnatalca 1. pip. 3*19, 
n. 1, 384) I have also shown in another work of mine that many of 
the temples which are in the possesion of the Hindus were once 
Jaina holy places. (Head my Mediatval Jainism, Chs. II, III., 
and V.)— B. A. & 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CAUTHAI IN 
MARATHA HISTORY 

The significance of the term Cauthai or Cauth, as it has been 
called by several -writers on Indian History, has not been properly 
explained. Most of these authors appear to have examined only 
one side of this question. Elphinstone, in his 'Eeport on the 
Territories conquered from the Peshwa' explained it to be a 
government demand in the following words: "The first pretension 
of Sivaji was to levy from the Rayats as Sar Deshmukhi, ten rupees 
for every hundred levied by the Government. This was afterwards 
followed by a demand of the fourth of the collections, which at 
length was yielded by the Moghuls> The fourth thus acquired is 
called by the Marathas the Ohouth: it was immediately divided by 
the Prince with his ministers and Sardars" 1 . This explanation has 
been followed by several subsequent historians. It has been 
remarked that "the first one very useful instrument of a political 
character which Sivaji wisely forged and himself brought into 
practice, wag his system of levying impositions on an enemy 
country known as Chowthai and Sardeshmukhi, the former being 
of the nature of a tribute exacted from hostile or conquered 
territories and the latter a kind of revenue ownership. 5 ' 2 This 
explanation of Cauthai as a source of revenue, as will be shown 
presently, is an anachronism. Moreover, this means of increasing the 
finances of the Maratha State has also been claimed to have been 
"nothing but a tribute exacted from the weak by the strong . A a 
contribution exacted by a military leader. A . a military contribution 
levied by a power without being in formal occupation of the country 
and without observing the formalities specified by modern Interna- 
tional Law." 5 The Maratha writer Ranade giving his own 
interpretation of Cauth, observed: "The demand for Chowth was 
subsequently added with the consent of the powers whose 
protection was undertaken against foreign aggression, on payment of 
fixed sums for the support of the troops maintained for such 
service." 6 

1. ElphinstoBe, Report on the Territories conquered from the Peshwa, pp. 284-85 

2, Sardesai, Main Currents of Maratha History, ( 1926 ed. ) p. 76. 
3* SuTendranath Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p, 97. 
4, Ibid f p. 100. 

5* Ibid, p. 08. 

6. Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power, I, p. 224, 
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These interpretations deserve to be examined in the light 
of Maratha history. 

THE MILITARY ASPECT 

It must be confessed at the outset that the cauthai of the 
Marathas was no invention of Sivaji and conld therefore never be 
the " pretension" which Elphinstone construed it to be, simply 
because the founder of the Maratha Empire only continued this 
tradition as it was surviving in Ramnagar. In fact several years prior 
to the advent of Sivaji, a certain Raja Oauthia was Eamnagar 
(modern Dharampur) was exacting this tax from the Portuguese 
subjects of Damaun, and when Sivaji conquered this territory he 
demanded it as a right. Owing ta the Portuguese influence in that 
region, it is clear that Sivaji must have written to the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Pedro d' Almeida Oonde de Assumar, who replied thus to 
him on 10th January 1678 A. D. regarding the recovery of this 
cauthai; "Your Highness asks me to write to the captains of the 
fortresses of Bassein and Damaun that they should pay to Your 
Highness the chauth that has been always paid to the Chauthia, as 
Your Highness is notv in possession of his territories. I order the 
said to inform me (about it) , for having arrived here only a few 
days ago, I have till now got little information on this subject and 
with their reply I shall advise Your Highness to send a person with 
powers to make a settlement with the people I nominate, and after 
an examination of the terms of the contract by which the said 
chauth was settled and the conditions with which it was conceded. 
Your Highness may be certain that when it is proved that Your 
Highness is the Ahsolute master of the said territories, there will 
remain no doubt about paying of Your Highness what has been 
paid to the said Chauthia/ 5 1 This letter therefore reveals that (a) 
Sivaji claimed Cauthai from territories which he had conquered, 
(b) that Cauthai was paid to the Raja Cauthia long before Sivaji 
commenced to impose this tax, (c) and that this impost was levied 
on certain conditions, which, unfortunately cannot now be ascer- 
tained. But it must b£ noted that the Viceroy's ignorance about 
the levy of this cauthai is certainly incredible because the payment 
of this tribute "formed the subject-matter of so many treaties from 
1579 to 1719; nor could the Portuguese Government have been 
ignorant of this system in 1678 since one of the treaties had been 
renewed in 1670." 2 The truth of this statement-can be realised on 

L Livros dos Eeis Vissinkos (Goa Archives) I, foL 2; Sen, Historical 
Eecords at Qoa pp. 14-15, Sen, Military System of the Marathas, p. 29. 
(Italics mine). 

2. Sen, Military System of the Marathas, pp. 36-37. Of Biker, Tratados da 
India e concertos de Pazes, II, pp. 61-85, Sen, op. cit, p. 33 
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examining the reply of one of the commissioners of the Portuguese 
in India to Sivaji in these words: "From that information (received 
from the captains of the fortresses of Bassein and Damaun) 
it is clear that the said ehauth had its origin in the covenant that the 
villege-managers ( varadores das aldeas) of the district of Damaun 
made of their own initative with the King Chauthia, without 
informing the Viceroys and Governors, in order to avoid the loss, 
and robbery that his subjects used to commit in those villages . ,,:L 
It goes without saying that had this been really the case, there 
would not have been any need for the Portuguese government to 
ratify the treaties made with Raja of Eamnagar from the year 
A. D. 1579 nor to accede to the demands of cauthai from this prince, 
as is evident from the royal alvaro of the king of Portugal in 
A. D. 1604. These alvaro (or letters) were issued on learning that the 
captains of Damaun paid cauthai to the ruler of Eamnagar, in the 
shape of "overprised old horses and other similar things" and the 
royal order therefore ran thus : " The king forbids this unfair 
practice on pain of severe penalties and orders all persons concerned 
to pay cauth in cash," 9 The sovereign of Portugal would never 
have ordered thus if the grant of this cauthai was not countenanced 
by his government. 

The order of the Portuguese monarch to his Indian subjects 
reveals how this cauthai was paid by the Portuguese government to 
the ruler of Ramnagar. The nature of this cash payment should 
not be lost sight of, for even in later times during the Peswas the 
rulers of Mah5ra§tra invariably insisted on the recovery of cash 
whenever the demand for the cauthai was made. It maybe 
observed here that Sabhasad records the cash recovery of this dues 
during Sivaji amounted to " one krore of hun (hana)". 8 This 
cash Sivaji demanded as a matter of right from those areas over 
which he spread the might of his arms as is evident from a letter 
written by the Factors of Surat to those of Bombay on the 25th of 
June 1672. " The same day also were brought letters from Savage 
to the Governor and Mirsa Mosum demanding for the third time 
(which he wrote should be the last) the Couty or I part of the 
king's revenues under this Government, declaring that as their 
king had forced him to keep an army, for defence of his people 
and country so that army must be payed and if they sent him not 
the money speedily he bid them make ready a large house for him, 
for he would come, and sit down here, and receive the rents and 



1. Beis VisvnhoSt op 4 cit. I, fol. 12, Sen, Historical Records at Goa, pp. 17-18. 

2. Biker, op. cit. II, p. 82 1 Sen, Military System of the Maratha^ p. 34, 

3. Sabhasad, Siwcatra$aU y p. 102. (Mankar) 
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customs ; for there was none to stop his passage." 1 These -words 
show the exact reasons why &vaji insisted on recovering this 
cauthai, the most important among them being the recovery of this 
impost for the maintenance and payment of his forces, but for 
whom he would never have been able to enforce such claims- 
Further details of this claim can also be ascertained. Eafi Khan 
relates how Husain Ali, through the mediation of a Maratha 
Brahman, Sankerji Malhar, came to an amicable settlement with 
Balaji VisvanSth and Jamnaji regarding the payment of cauthai. 
The agreement was that the officers of Raja Sahu were to be paid 
a fourth of what amins^ kroris and Shikkadars collected as land 
revenue, and as sair from the Government lands and ixomjagirdars. 
It was also settled that in addition to the fourth share from the 
receipts of the jagirdars, they were to receive from the raiyats ten 
per cent, as Sardeshmukhi. Altogether they were to receive thirty 
five per cent upon the total collections (and also) upon the abwahs 
called faujadari* sliikkadari ziyafat and other charges, as shown in 
the gross account of the collections. According to this account they 
were to receive nearly half the total revenue recorded in the 
Government rent-roll, and (the collections) thus shared by the 
domineering collectors of Raja Sahu". 3 This cauthai, apart from 
this singular example of a settlement between a Muhammadan 
Governor and the deputies of the Maratha ruler §ahu, was 
evidently based on the realisation of the "total rent" to rise an 
expression of the Muslim historian Kafi Khan, apparently 
alluding to the gross realisations from a province or a district 
threatened by the Marathas. It is quite possible, as Dr. Sen suggests 
that the Maraijha Kamavisdars rarely, especially in the early clays 
of SivSji, recovered the one-fourths which their sovereign demanded. 
This can be proved by the evidence of contemporary records. 
According to a letter from Riijapur, dated the 6th of February 
some of the forces of Sivaji had "been at Callapore (Kolhapur) 
which redeemed itself from their fury by a present-giving of 1500 
pagodas, thense they went to a place called Songam which gave 
them 500 pagodas." As has been well remarked the " total revenue 
of Kolhapur must have largely exceeded 6000 pagodas." 8 Thig 
has been well confirmed by Kafi Khan, who says that the villagers, 



1. Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 87, foL 47 ; Sen, Military System of the 
Marathns, p. 39. 

2. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, VII, p. 467» 

3. Factory Records^ Surat. Vol. 88, fola. 15-20; Sen, Military System of tin 
Marathas, p. 40. 
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represented by the mukkadams, zamindarSj or governed went to 
the extent of even showing false accounts so as to reduce their 
payment of the one-fourths share. Referring them, he observes: 
"Taking back with them a messenger (Jiarkara) and a horseman, to 
protect the village and the cultivation, instead of showing their total 
rent to be one or two thousand (rupees), they made it out to be four 
or five hundred. But whatever sum was settled, they promised 
payment, and gave sureties, called ol (ole-vole ?) in the language of 
India. They thus saved themselves from violence and plunder." 1 
It is to save the villages and the provinces from these deeds 
of violence that the terrified victims of Maratha might, generally 
and sometimes readily agreed, to pay this cauthai to the Marathas, 
Kafi Khan narrates how during the times of Sahu, the Marathas 
"with large armies" invaded the "Sudas of the Dakhin, and 
Ahmedabad and Malwa, for the purpose of collecting chauth 
and they plundered and ravaged wherever they went. To cities 
and large towns they sent messengers and letters demanding 
payment of the chauth from the Governor or zamindar. Or the 
mukkadams and zamindar s of the towns and villages hastened out 
to meet the Marsha army, undertaking to pay the chauth, and 
begged for protection." 2 If this protection was not given 
then the Marathas soon devastated the surrounding country. As 
the same historian continues in some places, e. g* Berar and 
Khandesh the Marathas took "one-share" leaving one-third 
to the raiyatmd one-third to the jagirdars and consequently 
villages formerly rendered desolate were restored to cultiva- 
tion. 3 When such were the conditions of the payment of 
cauthai, it is but natural to inquire why such exactions were at 
all tolerated by the suffering people. The primary cause, as shown 
above, was the plea for protection and probably, according to 
Stavornius, the cauthai was paid in order to avoid worse conse- 
quences. " The reason" he observes " is plain ; it is less expensive 
and a lighter tax upon trade, to agree to some certain payment, than 
to engage in the unknown expense of armies, to free them- 
selves from so irregular a foe." 4 Once these dues were paid the 
affected areas were safe, at least temporarily, but these pay- 
ments appear to have told heavily on the unfortunate 
peasantry. As Kafi Khan remarks : "This arrangement by which 
they were to collect all taxes, fell very hard upon the raiyats, 

1. Elliot and Dowson. opricib. pp. 464-65. 

% Elliot and Dowson, History oflndia^ VII, pp. 464-65. 

3. IW^p. 468. 

4. John Splinter Stavornius, Voyages to the East Indies, ILL pp. 140-44. 
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and the Government officers and Jdgirdars; for in every 
district there were two collectors— one called the karnavaisJidar, 
and the other gumashta of the sardeshmuku On the roll of the 
collection of the signature of the sarristadar (serestadar ?) of the 
sardeshmukhi was first placed, and what was required by the rules 
on that account was to betaken separately." 1 Such payments 
must have really impoverished the peasantry and dried up the 
sources of land revenue, which has always formed the main avenue 
of the State Exchequer in Hindu times. 

This cauthdi which originated in the sixteenth century slowly 
underwent a change, from a political point of view, during the 
Marathas. Sivaji demanded it as a matter of right, while his 
descendant Sahu begged it from the Moghul Emperor Bahadurshabu 
As Dr. Surendranath Sen well puts it : " Sahu received as a pension 
what Sivaji demanded as a tribute and what Sivaji had offered as a 
favour Sahu undertook as an obligation." 2 So a Maratha force under 
Balaji Vi§vanath went to Delhi and the grant of the cauthdi and 
mrdeimukhi by the Viceroy Nizam ul-nulk was confirmed by the 
puppet Emperor. As an obedient and humble servant of the 
Moghul Empire, Sahu undertook to serve the Deccan Viceroy with 
1,500 men, promised to restore certain devastated villages to their 
prosperity within three years* and devoted himself to the maint- 
enance of peace and order in the southern Imperial provinces. If a, 
theft took place in these dominions, Sahu had to detect the 
thief and punish him ; if he was unable to make good the stolen 
goods, he was obliged to compensate from his own revenues. 3 

But this mentality never became the rule among the successors 
of Sahu for the Pe6was recovered this cauthdi as though it was any 
other source of revenue, for unlike Sivaji, it was unnecessary for 
them to maintain armies through the recovery of this tax and unlike 
Sahu, they were not at all afraid of the Moghul Emperor in order to 
beg it as a favoar from him. Therefore it appears to have become 
one of their numerous sources of public income, recovered year 
after year. In A. D. 176T Raja Januji, for instance, expressed the 
greatest indifference about his demands for the arrears of the cauth 
and left everything to his vakil (agent) and professed " the utmost 
Satisfaction at the proposal that the cauth should commence with 
the present year. " 4 Evidently during the Peswas each province 

1. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, VII, p. 467. 

2. Sen, Military System of the Marathas, p. 41. 

3. Of. Mawjee and Paraanis, Treaties, Agreements, and Sanads, pp. 1-4. 
Sen, Ibid, pp. 44-46. 

4 The Persian Calendar, II, (No. 381.) p. 108. 
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within the Maratha empire had to surrender to the central govern- 
ment at Poona a certain of its total revenues as cauthai* This can 
be found out from the treaty between the unfortunate Baji Rao II 
and the English, whose protection he sought after his disgraceful 
flight from Poona in A. D, 1802. This treaty reveals how this 
Maratha ruler ceded to his protectors the "Waunsda Choute" 
amounting to Rs. 7,000 the " Durumpoory Choute " of Rs, 9,000 and 
the " Surat Choute " yielding Rs. 4,21,000 apparently every year. 1 

It may here be observed that this cauthai, which the Marathas 
recovered from the times of Sivaji to the days of Baji Rao II, was 
paid by them in A. D. 1755 to their greatest enemies the Sidis of 
Janjira. This source of revenue naturally appealed to others like 
"Raja Chumpat" and the Sikhs, both of whom made the best of 
this example set by their immediate political predecessors, the 
Marathas, throughout the length and breadth of Hindustan. 2 

The cauthai consequently, from a military point of view, may 
be defined in a few words. It was certainly not a "pretension" 
but a right which Sivaji copied from the rulers of Ramnagar and 
imposed it on territories which he either conquered or terrorised 
into submission. This source of revenue which was recovered at 
the mercy of the sword during the days of Sivaji as a tribute, 
degenerated in the times of Sahu into an imperial pension. But 
when the Peswas followed in their footsteps, this avenue of state in- 
come became a tax which was recovered from various provinces in 
Specified proportions. In the early days of Maratha rule, the cauthai 
was generally recovered from territories which were almost coerced 
into actual surrender, although, in the case of raids on wealthy 
cities like Surat, it became the result of a veritable loot. Neverthe- 
less it can hardly be maintained with justice that this imposition was 
inflicted on powers which bowed before the might of the Marathas 
with their consent, for though the Marathas generally refrained 
from molesting those who agreed to pay readily this demand, the 
protection which they assured to these did not necessarily mean a 
protection from foreign aggression, for instances can be cited of 
gome rulers who paid this due and were still left to their own 
resources when they needed most the assistance of the Marathas. 

THE CIVIL ASPECT 

It may now be stated that the cauthai was not exacted by 
the militant Marathas only during victorious campaigns from ter- 

1. AitcHson, Treaties t Engagements and gonads, ( 1909 ed, ) TI, p. 59. 

2. Pogson, Sistory of the Boondelas, p. 2a, Delhi YetMl MarthydngMn 
MjharanBn, I, p, 181, Sen, op, cit, p. 49. 
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rorised potentates and principalities, but it was also imposed as an 
ordinary tax especially during the Pes was whenever the interference 
of the State was called into requisition by the subjects. This 
aspect of canthai can never be branded as " a system of organised 
plunder," 1 although this imposition might have affected adversely 
poor people to whom, however, the Peswas were not always 
inconsiderate. 

One of such occasions of calling in states' aid was for the settle- 
ment of the liquidation of private debts through government 
agency. Some examples can be cited to prove this contention. In the 
year A J). 1750-51 it was represented to the Poona government that 
RaghOji Desmufch, Heba Caudhari, Candu Caudari, the Desmukh 
of Paragana Cikalwahal, and Govind Gangnrda, owed several debts 
to one Sambhudas Raghunfith Despancle. The government issued 
orders to Mahipatrao Lale to warn these men, arrange to bave the 
amounts paid back with interest and to remit one fourths of each 
amount recovered to the government. 2 It may here be noted 
that this one-fourths of the share payable to the government is 
clearly called CauthaL The same procedure was adopted by the 
Peswas when a partnership account between two individuals, who 
evidently approached the central administration to effect a settle- 
ment. In the same year in which the case cited above occurred, 
Eamcandra Malhar of Gangtha^i was informed of a dispute 
between Harbaji Thakur of Matburpura, Nasik, and Kesav Narsing 
Gujar of Sangamner. The case must have been reported to the 
Poona headquarters, or else Ramcandra Malhar would not have 
been ordered to secure the account books from the Gujar and, 
after examining the accounts, recover the amount that might be 
found due to Harbaji. If this was so, one fourths of the amounts 
recovered was to be remitted to government and the balance hand- 
ed over to Harbaji. 8 From this case it is evident that the inter- 
ference of the State in Maratha times in private monetary matters 
was no perf unctary affair, for the government appears to have made 
an attempt to scrutinise accounts through an official, whose discre- 
tion, of course, the administration took for granted and whose 
decision was evidently binding and descisive on the parties 
concerned. 



1. cf % Ghosal> Hindu Revenue System. 

2. Satara Rajas 9 and Pdhvm 1 Diaries, II, (25) pp. 16-17. : *' Tyd praMrin 
sarharci cauthdi ghevun, huzur $dtavane mhanon yatra 

3. Satara Rajas 9 and Peshwas' Diaries, II, (26) pp. 16-17; "Tyajpaifoi 
cavathdi sarharci ghevun huzur patavane". 
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When cases of extortions were reported to the Peswa, his 
government generally attempted to redress the aggrieved party. In 
A.D. 1750-51 a Muhammudan extorted from Mahipatrao Kawade 
a sum of Rs. 600 and the Pe£wa ordered this amount to be 
recovered, while one-fourths of this had to be paid to the State 
treasury * This principle, of recovering a fee for State assistance 
in bringing to an amicable settlement personal feuds, was also 
extended to the sphere of customs revenue even in cases when 
government officials were not perhaps quite justified in recovering 
customs revenue. A case, illustrating this point, happened in 
A. D. 1751-52 when a Vanjari while conveying 2,100 bullocks 
from Surat to Nandurbar, obstructed at Agfc by the Desmukh of 
that place, was compelled by him to pay Es. 5,800 and to hand 
over five hundred bullocks. As the result of an appeal to the 
central authority at Poona, the Vanjari was reimbursed the sums 
extorted from him, while the Government received one-fourths 
even of this recovery. 2 The principle underlying this decision 
was probably that, whenever the assistance of the Government was 
called for, even in cases where its own servants were apparently in 
the wrong, that activity of the State had to be paid for f so that no 
individual might profit from administrative interference in 
private matters. 

Apart from such unconscious or conscious exactions of State 
officials which were detected and adequately dealt with, though of 
course it is not clear whether those officers responsible therefore 
were properly punished, nevertheless it is known that fraudulent 
extortions were not tolerated by the Maratha State. Lala Nayak 
Vanjara reported in A. D. 1753-54 that, while returning from 
paragana Olpad in Gujrat, with his pack of loaded bullocks, 
Dongara Wassava and Bablya Wassava Bhumi, two old settlers of 
that place, fraudulently extorted from himself Es. 4000 in cash 
and a pledge for Es. 1,500 (car hazar va havala rujpaye di$ 
hazar) and he therefore prayed that Government might graciously 
pleased to recover these amounts from those culprits, so that they 
may be restored to him, after deducting a fourth of the proceeds 
for the State, (paikln cauihai sarkarant ghevun haki aivae 
majala devava mhatyun). The Kdmavisaddr of Olpa^j. was 
accordingly directed to recover from this Bhami the amount, which 
after due inquiry might be found to have been extorted by him and 
by DangSra. He was further directed to deduct the usual cauthai 
and after crediting it to the government accounts, he had to return 



U I&wUl, (131) p. 79. 
2. Ibid, II, (132), p. 80. 
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the balance to Vanjara, the person to whom it -was due.- For 
this purpose a few soliders in government employ were deputed 
to assist the Kamavisdar of Pargana Nandurbar, Moghaldi Amal 
Janardhan Anant Dimat Nar5 Ballal, while two other officers, 
Mahrpatrao and Appaji Ganes were informed about this by letter. 11 

This case may be compared, for instance, with that of 
Harbaji Thakar of Matburpura v s Kesav Narsing of Sangamner, 
already cited above. In that dispute a government official was, 
on behalf of the State, ordered to audit the account books of 
Kesav Narsing Gujar, against whom probably the complaint was 
lodged and who was also suspected by the government, or else it 
cannot be understood why only his accounts should have been 
examined. In the lawsuit of Lala Nayak, the government, 
evidently apprehending greater opposition than in the former 
case, ordered some soldiers to assist the officer in bringing about 
a settlement of this quarrel. So it can be seen how the Maratha 
State sought to effect the settlement of individual disputes specially 
through officials of the locality, as they could perhaps understand 
the details of the dispute in hand better and they had not only 
to audit the sccount-books whenever necessary, but they were 
also granted military assistance, when there was an apprehension 
of a possible opposition. 

There is evidence to prove that the cauthai, which was 
recovered in all such instances of administrative interference, was 
generally enforced strictly especially in the matters of monetary 
transactions and not always in those of items recoverable in kind. 
In A. D. 1752-53 represented that, on his way from Buranpur 
via Aurangabad, he halted at Damrule in Pargana Adawad, and while 
he was there the villagers of that place forcibly wrested from 
forty horses, (lutfm ghetalm ahet). He therefore prayed that the 
Peswa may graciously be pleased to order their restoration. 
Mahipat Rao KawacLe was instructed, being the officer in charge of 
the place, to inquire into the matter and out of the horses which 
might have been forcibly taken away, he was ordered to select five 
excellent animals of good stature for the Government, while the 
rest were to be returned to their rightful owner. 3 Here it is 
interesting to note that even in such disputes the State benefitted 
though not necessarily by a recovery one-fourths of the amount 
realised. 

The caufhai was, however, recovered whenever the discovery 
of treasure troves were brought to the notice of Government. In 

1. Satara Rajas' and Peshwas' Diaries, II, (88), p. 59. 

2. Satara Rajas 1 and Peshwas* Diaries^ II, (87), p. 58. 
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A* D. 1752-53 a treasure-trove, containing coins worth Eg. 464> 
found in the wall of a house, was appropriated by Damodar 
Mahadev, the Kamavisdar of the pargayia Petlad, from a certain 
Ajab Sing Guray. The owner naturally complained to the Pe6wa 
who commanded that one- fourths of this treasure-trove should be 
credited to the Government accounts while the remainder should 
be handed to the owner. 1 This, it may now be observed, is the 
third example of a government servant who, though apparently 
in the wrong, was still not at all punished by the State. The only 
possible explanation that suggests itself is, that, whatever was 
appropriated by these officers must have been at once brought to 
the credit of the State, or else they would not in all probability 
have been let off without any punishment whatever. 

The levy of this one-fourths share due the State was at times 
enforced in cases where there seems to have been little justifica- 
tion. An officer of the Artillery Department, Vasudev Sivaji was 
informed that he had appropriated for the use of the Government 
Artillery 16 Babul trees purchased by Harji Sitols, 8illedar at 
Mourn Sendo^e in Tarf Pabal. He was therefore ordered to 
return the trees to Hariji, taking one-fourths of these trees for the 
State, after inquiring whether the Babuls were really purchased 
by Hariji, who must have lodged the complaint, It is interesting 
to note that even in the case of government servants who, during 
the Pe6w5 regime enjoyed certain privileges, the cauth&i was 
invariably recovered as though they were two ordinary persons. 
If the Maratha administrators had exempted government officials 
from the payment of this due, the State Exchequer would only 
have suffered an avoidable loss of revenue. 

This system of recovering cauthai was also applied to the 
retrieval of stolen property through State assistance. An exception 
was made to this case in the year A. D. 1754-55. A priest named 
Vedamurti Eajasrl Dadbhat Dharmadhikari Nasikar, reported 
that B& 1000 were stolen from his house and begged the Govern- 
ment to restore the sum to him. The officer concerned informed 
the Poona administration that the amount stolen was recovered, 
the cauthai due out of it was being credited to the State treasury 
and the balance would be returned to the priest. Strangely 
enough the officer was instructed that, as the person concerned 
was a Brahman, he was exempted from the payment of the.cauthai 

I. JW, (133), pp. 80-81. "tydnekota&eaUvdy dnakM vitd cmcen ghardcyd 
th&v rupcvyB 46Jj. cdr$&ausa$ta nighdU. Sadaril rwpayg cwrMt ghdlun 
thMe h6t8 tydvari bajmas mdjhen bdpdce ndv dhe.ntydd ccwthdi 
mrMrdnt ghwrito idft* rupcvye ajaib^ngmajlcwds dene mlianon $atra" 
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and that the whole amount should be refunded to him. 1 This 
unfair exemption of Brahmans, though it had the sanction of 
Hindu Lawgivers, must have bred not only a hatred of classes 
and of castes, but it evidently caused a real loss of revenue to the 
government, especially when wealthy priests like Dadbhat were 
affected by it. 

The cauthai was also recovered from fines inflicted as 
penalties by the State. One Venidas committed a crime and 
absconded, but his neighbour BhagwSn Kunbi of Ahmedabad was 
arrested and fined Es. 1000. 2 Subsequently Venidss turned up 
and the mother of Bhagwan Kunbi, owing to the non-payment of 
this fine by her son and the troubles arising therefrom, committed 
suicide. But the Government directed Sripat Rao Bapuji in 
A. D. 1755-56 to arrest Venidas and recover from him the amount 
of Rs* 1000 and the cusfcomary fine of Rs. 2,700 for committing 
the murder. A fourth of this total amount was to be taken 
as the share of Government dues and remitted to the Kuzur, 
while the balance had to be given to Bhagwan. 3 

Sometime this levy of cauthai was made a matter of adjust- 
ment in financial transactions. Bahirao Anant Fadnis, attached 
to the cavalry under Mansing Khalate, purchased a building at 
Kalyan. Ramaji Mahadev, the administrative officer in charge, 
was asked to see that the duty on the purchase of this house, 
calculated at the usual rate of one-fourths, should be adjusted in 
the accounts as paid to Fadnis as part of his salary, (cauthai 
tagada na Jcarane) 4, From this evidence it can be inferred 
that the Maratha State recovered a charge on purchases and 
sales of buildings, that such a duty was calculated at the rate 
of one-fourths on the purchase price, and that salaries of 
government servants could be paid also by adjustment. 

In all the examples cited above it may be noticed that the 
cauthai recovered was levied as a non-recurring charge, but there 

I. Satara Rajas* and Peshu-as 1 Diaries ) II, (57), p. 38. catitai rnpaye adisefi. 

gbevun sade eatse mpayauca aiTaz det hota mbanun bhatjmi hnzur 

vidit kele„..caiitbai roaf keli ase. 
%. Note : a similar case of punishment by the State can be noticed in 

the imprisonment meted out to Abdulla Wallad Sheik Nathu when tbe 

BedaTP, for whom be stood eecmity, absconded. Ibid, VIII, (934) 

p. 118. 

3. Ibid, II, (74) pp. 50-51. : tyapaikin cautMi sarkarci gbevun huzur 
patvun dene. Baki tin taksima naphar majkuTas dene. 

4. IUd 9 VII, (477), p. 89. : tyace siraste pramane akarhoyil to yance} 
naven baddbal musahira kharca lihi#e. 

14 
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are reasons to think that in certain cases it became an annual 
BQurce of revenue. An instance to elucidate this principle is 
furnished in the decision granted in favour of a Parsi Nsk Sadat 
Khan, in the year A. D. 1753. This gentleman represented 
to Naro Krisna, the Kamavisddr of Kasha Surat, that certain 
villages in SarMr Surat, though held in jdgftir by himself, the 
Desai of the Pargapa did not pay him their revenues. He there- 
fore prayed that one-fourths of such income might be annually 
deducted by the government and that orders might be issued to 
grant the balance to him. The Kamavisaddr was accordingly 
directed to make the necessary inquiries regarding these villages, 
and if the revenues claimed by the Parsi did not belong to 
the Government, he was commanded to assist the complainant, as 
far as possible, in recovering the amount due. If his claim was 
established, one fourths of the revenue from these villages was to 
be annualy recovered and credited to the State, while the balance 
was to be continued to him. 1 

These officers of the government, though given in the cases 
cited above considerable discretion, were not permitted to be the 
final arbitrators in questions of administration. The unanimous 
verdict of a pancayat had evidently to be respected by state servants. 
This can be seen from the transactions of Banaji Sindaji who owed 
a debt of Ks. 19,000 to Gopal Nayak Ehigti of Akolner in the year 
A. D. 1765. Therefore Gopal Nayak obtained from the Peswa 
an order to Trimbak Rao Lakgman, the Kamavisddr of Newase 
and other Mahals regarding this matter. Consequently Trimbak 
Rao appointed a pancdyat who decided, apparently after due 
consideration of the case, that the debt was justly due to Gopal 
Nayak. Banaji then absconded to Tisgaon and the Kamavisddr 
refused to enforce the decision of the Pancayat Gopal Nayak 
again brought this impasse to the notice of the central government, 
who ordered the Kamavisddr to recover the debt and credit a 
fourth of it to the general revenues. 2 

Such officials were also not allowed to resort to extortions 
which, if discovered, were recovered and refunded to those who 
were compelled to such victimisation. In the year A. D, 1783-84 

1. Mara Raja£ and Peshwa*' Diaries, II, (189) pp. 118-19. : Tyas 
pargane majkurce desai sadrahu gamvca amal masarnilhes deb nahint... 
Yajkaritafl. sadrtthu gamvce akat paikm cauthai sarkarant daisal 
gbeyun amal calavayaca uprala kela pahije...sahitya hoyil tltakl... 
(Italics mine). 

3. Ibid, YII, (553) p. 167. : ani cauthai sarkarci ghevun sarkarant pavati 
karanen mhanon citanisi 
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Appaji Lak§man Pendharkar complained of such an extortion 
against Balaji Viftal Phadke during his tenure of office of the 
Mamlat of Manor and of Fadnts of Tarf Agasi, submitting a 
memorandum of the sums so extorted. An inquiry consequently 
made at the Euzur showed that the complaint was true. The 
amounts obtained from several persons were ordered to be 
refunded to them. In one instance it was discovered that Balaji, 
as admitted by him, confiscated without any reason, property 
worth Rs. 1108-7-0, belonging to Ntlro Earn Phadke. A fourth 
part of this sum was ordered to be credited to Government, 
while the rest had to be refunded to the owner. It is possible 
that in some cases where the government servants were in the wrong 
the cauthai was sometimes not recovered, while in those instances 
where he admitted his mistake, the dues of the State were 
not foregone. 1 

All these cases show clearly that the term cauthai cannot be 
interpreted to- mean only a military levy, but it must be 
remembered that it was also a well-known civil charge recovered 
from several sources of State interference. 



B, N. SAMTORE 



1. Satara Eajas 9 and Peshuwf Diaries VIII, (1005) pp. 166-67. 



THEEE DECCANI PAINTINGS ON CANVAS FROM 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR AKBAR HYDARI 
COLLECTION IN THE PRINCE OP WALES 
MUSEUM OP WESTERN INDIA. 

Painting on cloth is a rarity in the wide range of Mughal 
paintings. Except the canvas paintings illustrating episodes from 
the Dastan-i-Amir Hamzah executed under the supervision of 
Mir. Sayyid All, a part of which rests in American, English and 
Continental Museums, a bird painting in the Berlin Museum, 1 
a canvas painting depicting HumayUn, Akbar, Jah&ngir and Shah 
Jahan in the British Museum, the portrait of a man with a hawk 
perched on his hand, and Ramkali Ragini in the collection of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, there are no other canvas paintings of the 
Mughal School which had as yet come to my notice. 

This was a pleasant surprise for me when three canvas paintings 
belonging to Sir Akbar Hydari came within my notice in the 
Museum. I was at once impressed of their documentary value in 
the sphere of the history of Mughal painting in general, and the 
Deccani School in particular. 

METHOD OF PAINTING. 

The paintings are executed on rough pieces of cloth, which, 
after being burnished smooth by a piece of agate, must have been 
stretched on a frame. Thin coatings of zinc white (safeda) were 
applied to the surface to cover roughness, as is evinced by the parts 
where the colours have flaked off. First sketching was either done 
on the canvas or as is more probable, the drawing was done on 
different pieces of paper or goldbeater's skin (charba) and then 
transferred to the canvas piece by piece. This process seems to 
have been adopted as large pieces of paper were not procurable. 
After the drawing transferred on the canvas was corrected the 
colours were filled in, and in the end the final outlining was done 
either in black or deep sepia. 

The colours used in Qutb Shah's Procession are yellow {piori), 
black Qcajal), vermilion (sindQra), blue (indigo), white (zinc white), 
gold (sona), orange (ndranji), and brown. In the picture entitled 
Chand Bibi and Adil Shah, green (verdigris), vermilion, yellow, 
gold, brown, white, blue and orange colours are used. In the 
picture entitled Qutb Shah on Throne, blue, black, white, vermilion 
and deep red colours are used. 



1 Indian Book Painting. PL 10. 
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CHAND BIBl WITH HER MAIDENS. 

(Size 2'-9 n x 4'-l" Figs. 1 and 2.) 

This is a very interesting painting, and shows the Deccani 
style at its best. In this picture two incidents are portrayed. In 
the background king Adil Shah 1 mounted on horse is seen with 
his female retinue; and in the foreground Chand Bibl 2 is 
represented resting in the pleasure grove. She is represented 
lying on a cot in the pleasure grove wearing flowered trousers 
(pdijdma), white kurti reaching the ankle, anklets, armlets (Mju), 
bangles (churl) and necklaces. The special point to be noticed in 
connection with these ornaments is the use of pompon (maktul), a 
decoration held in great favour in the time of Akbar and in the 
early years of the reign of Jahanglr. She is surrounded by 
a number of female attendants. One is fanning; another is 
holding a betel-box (pandari); and a third, who is called in the 
inscription overhead as Mushtaq Br, stands with her leg entwined 
to the slender trunk of a tree. Two attendants are seated 
on the ground, one pouring wine, and another washing her feet. 
Chand Bibl is listening to the music of the vzna played by a female 
musician seated on the trunk of the tree near her head. On the 
left some female attendants are enjoying a conversation, while a 
few of them have waded in the rocky pool ; one is rinsing her 
hair ; a second is Swimming ; and a third is calling her companion 
to enjoy the fresh and cool water of the pool. The whole scene is 
indicative of a carefree sportive spirit of the queen and her 

1 All Adil Shah (1558-1580). He succeeded his father Ibrahim in 
1558, and began his reign by publicly assuming Shi'a creed. His reign 
is chiefly to be remembered by the defeat of the Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar in the Battle of Talikota in 1565.. He married Chand Bibl, the 
daughter of Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. He was killed in 
1580 by an eunuch. 

2 Chand Bibl. All Adil Shah married Chand Bibl, the daughter of 
Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in 1558. After the death of 
Adil Shah in 1580 she took charge of Ibrahim Adil Shah II, the 
nephew of the king. In 1584 the queen mother returned to her 
native city Ahmadnagar, never to return again. During her residence 
at Ahmadnagar, the Mughals under the command of Murad invaded 
the territory. The queen rose to the occasion and fought hard. 
Impressed by her bravery Prince Murad conferred on her the title of 
Chand Sultana, and the army returned after the cession of Berar. 
While the city was besieged by the Emperor Akbar himself she was 
killed by the treachery of one Hamid Khan who declared her to have 
"betrayed the country to the Mughals. (Kincaid and Parasnia. A 
History of the Mahratta People. VoL I, pp. 100-101.) 
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attendants. A saddled horse stands on the extreme left. In the 
background, on the right, is seen All Adil Shah mounted on a 
horse, wearing yam a, trousers, turban and ornaments, with a hawk 
perched on the right hand. He is followed by a group of five 
attendants, three holding the peacock-tail fly-whisks, and two 
umbrella and nishan — the symbols of royalty. He is preceded 
by a number of female attendants wending their way by the 
banks of the hilly canal. Some of them hold peacock-tail fly- 
whisks ; others hold hawks ; while one or two hold the birds 
killed by the hawks. On the left is seen a mountain with a 
fort. The costume of the attendants consists of kurtis, trousers, 
and ornaments, with great display of pompons. 

It is difficult to assign any exact date to this painting. 
We have short inscriptions in Persian on the cot describing the 
lady lying down as Chand Bl and Chand Banu, the name of an 
attendant as Muhstaq, and another inscription over the head of a 
maid of which only Banu can be read. The inscription over the 
head of the king is unfortunately misleading. It describes him 
as Azam Shah, a son of Aurangzib, who proceeded against 
Bijapur, which fell in 1686 1 and was finally killed in the 
Battle of Jajau (1707) in the war of succession with Prince 
Mu'azzam. 3 But this is not possible because there is a difference 
of nearly a century between Azam Shah and Chand Bibl. 
Therefore one cannot help in assuming that the inscription was 
added at a later period by a hand ignorant of history, and 
in fact the king in this picture could be . no other than All 
Adil Shah I of Bijapur, the husband of Chand Bibl. 

The period of the reign of All Idil Shah falls between the 
years 1558-1580. He married Chand Blbi, according to Pirishta, 
in 1558 ; and therefore this scene according to the chronologi- 
cal order should have been painted between 1560 and 1570, 
when both must have been young. But the styte of the 
picture is of later date. The naturalistic treatment of the trees, 
much toned down colour scheme, and the use of pompon 
which disappeared in the early years of Jahangir (1605-1627), 
as is evinced by the paintings executed after 1610-1611, go to 
prove that the painting must have been executed in the first 
quarter of the 17th century. 

Apart from the considerable artistic value of this picture 
in respect of technique and composition, it throws a consider- 



1, Cambridge History of India. YoL IT, p. 287. 

2. IWtf.j p. 320. 
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able light on the social life of Bijapur in the early seventeenth 
century. The first point to attract our attention is an outing 
which Ohand Sultana is enjoying -with her companions. It is 
very rare for the artists of this period who were accustomed 
to represent the life which, the inmates led inside the harem 
and gardens to paint such scenes. They are often represented 
enjoying drinks, hearing the music, or whiling away their time in 
the company of their lords. The picture is a happy departure 
from this usual theme. Here we find a lady along with her 
companions enjoying the cool verdure of the forest, the shady 
trees, and pool of crystal-clear water. The beautiful landscape 
of the Deccan with its palm, mango and plantain trees, and rocky 
shelter have charmed these ladies. To give fullest expression 
to their joyous mood some are wandering, a few are bathing, 
another is playing the vtna % while the chief lady is stretching 
herself to remove the fatigue and weariness of the harem life. 

As already described, the return of Adil Shah from a bird hunt 
with hawks is represented in the back ground. This method of 
hunting birds is very old. It would not be out of place here to 
give a little description of this sport which was so favourite with the 
Mughal princes. We know from a number of pictures of Akbar and 
JahSngir periods that the kings and noblemen had their favourite 
falcons and hawks which were always perched on their gloved 
hands, with their heads covered. As soon as a bird was in sight 
the cover was taken off and the falcon released to catch the bird ; 
and in a twinkle the bird was caught. This method of hunting 
birds by hawks and falcons was noted by the English travellers in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ralph Fitch (1583-91) 
observed that besides tigers, buffaloes, etc.* Akbar had hunting 
hawks. 1 According to Hawkins (1608-13) Jahanglr had four 
thousand hawks ; a and according to Terry (1616-19) the Mughals 
delighted in hawking. 8 Jahanglr was so fond of falcons that he 
very often describes some interesting species. Thus speaking of 
white falcons he says :— "On this day Qasim Khwaja of Dihbid had 
sent from Ma-wara'a-n-nahr (Transoxinia) by the hand of one of his 
tribesmen by way of supplication five tuyghun (white falcons)... 
four arrived at Uj jain in safety.. . .At this time Khan Alam who had 
been sent as ambassador to the ruler of Persia sent an ashyani 
falcon (bird from the nest) which in the Persian language they call 
4 ukna' Outwardly one cannot distinguish between these and 

1. Early Travels in India. Ed. by W, Foster., p. 17. 
% Ibid., p. 105. 
3, Ibid., p. 312. 
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bastdamz falcons by any particular marks, but after they have 
been flown the difference is clear. 5,1 

At another place he mentions one falcon (shunqar) of good 
colour sent from Persia with Tari Beg (the chief huntsman). 
Though it was brought to the court it did not live more than a 
week. " What can I write of the beauty and colour of this falcon? 
There were many beautiful black markings on each wing, back, 
and sides. As it was something out of the common I ordered 
TJstad Manstir to paint and preserve its likeness." 2 

Hawking seems to have become a favourite with the Muslim 
States of the Deccan, as there are many paintings depicting 
hawking from Hyderabad in the Museum. 

COSTUME AND ORNAMENTS. 

Certain interesting details of the costume of the people in the 
early part of the seventeenth century as worn in the Deccan or all 
over the country where the Islamic civilisation had penetrated are 
to be noticed in this picture, though it must be said that every 
part of the country had preference to particular style oipagrz, etc. 
Certain interesting points regarding the difference between 
northern and southern style will be observed as we examine the 
dresses worn by the figures in the picture in detail, 

Edward Terry, the Chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe, visiting 
India from 1616-19 gives a very accurate description of male and 
female costume of the period. 

" The habits of both men and women are little different, made 
for the most part of white cotton cloth. For the fashion they are 
close, straight to the middle, hanging loose downward below the 
knee. They wear long breeches underneath, made close to their 
bodies, that reach to their ankles, ruffling like boots on the small 
of their legs. Their feet are bare in their shoes, which most 
commonly they wear like slippers, that they may the more readily 
put them off when they come into their houses whose floors are 
covered with excellent carpet (made in that kingdom, good as any 
in Turkie or Pgrsia) or somewhat else (according to the qualitie of 
the man) more base, upon which they sit, when as they conferre or 
eate, like saylors on their shipboards. The men's heads are 
covered with a long thinne wreathe of cloth, white or coloured, 

which goes many times about them ; they call shash their hair 

(Muhamadan women) hangs down behind them twisted with silk. 
Those of qualities are bedecked with many jewels about their necks 



1. Tnzuk-i-Jahangiri. Tr. by Rogers and Beveridge. Vol. II, pp. 10-11. 
& Ibid.) pp* 107-108. 
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and wrist. Round about their ears are holes made for pendants ; 
and every woman hath one of he? nostrils pierced, that there, when 
as she please, shee may weare a ring." 1 

The costume worn by the figures in the picture coincides 
with Terry's description of the Mughal costume with minor 
changes. Examining the dress of the prince on the horse, 
the only male figure in the picture, we find that there is a 
difference in the pagri which he wears and the Mughal pagfl as 
worn in the time of Jahangir, which was twisted very loosely and 
pushed somewhat over the right ear. 2 In this pagrl the scarf is 
wound round a very small cap ; it is then gathered up at one end 
which runs in a broad band from neck to crown, flattened in front 
and brought into a rather pointed pad at the back. This form of 
pagri according to Kuhnel and Goetz was evolved in the Shi'ite 
States of the Deccan, removed from the Mongolian influences and 
perhaps adapted from the Seljuk turbans familiar from Meso- 
potamia and Syrian miniatures and bronzes. This form though 
somewhat modified begins to appear by 1570 when Nujum al-* 
Ulum was composed. 3 As observed later on in connection with 
Golconda pictures this type of turban continued to be worn practi- 
cally all over the Deccan in the 17th century and even later. 
The flowered jama, striped trousers, and light slippers (papush) 
all conform to the description of the Mughal costume by Terry. 
He however wears a dupafta, one end of which is thrown on the 
left shoulder, another hanging loosely in front, which was not 
generally worn by the Mughal kings in the north. 

Considering the headdresses of the women there are distinctly 
three types ; one class goes without any headdress, only the ofhnl 
covering a little part of the hair at the back ; the second class wears 
pagrts more or less of the same type as the king, except that the 
knob at the back is not held by a sash; and the third class wears 
the crested cap of the Ohaghtais, which served as uniform of the 
female guards of the harem, who came from Turkestan, the Urdu 
Begxs, and some of the ladies' maids. 4 

The costume worn by the women is the type evolved in the 
period of Jahangir— striped or plain trousers, a kurti or chemise 
worn in combination of chol% opening in front and reaching 
the ankles, 

1. Early Travels in India. Edward Terry, pp. 308-309, 

2. Kuhnel and Goetz. Indian Book Painting, p. 41. 

3. The Library of A. Chester Beatty. A Catalogue of Indian Minia- 
tures. Vol. It, pi. 5. 

4. Kuhnel and Goetz. loe., cit., pp, 39. 
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Terry's observation also holds good in the case of ornaments. 
The women wear silver rosettes (slsphul) on one side of the 
hoiv t jhumM (earrings) in the ears, necklaces (Mr), nose-ring 
(nath), armlets ijbaju) bangles (churl) and anklets (pajeb). The 
most important part of their decorations are the pompons attached 
to the bangles and armlets. These pompons which came into 
existence in Humaynn-Akbar period were largely used by the 
women-folk in decorating their ornaments. Even in the early 
years of Jahanglr the pompons were held in great esteem, as is 
evinced by the figures of women in the illustrations of Anwar, 
Suhaili, an illuminated manuscript the miniatures executed 
between the years 1604-1L 1 After Jahanglr the liking for 
pompons seems to have disappeared. 

The largest painting measuring H T -8£ W x 2 f -ll\ (Figs. 3a, 
3b and 4) is entitled, The Procession of AMullah Qutb Shah 
(1626-1672) 2 , king of Golconda. In this picture a long 
procession is depicted, headed by the standard-bearer seated 
on an elephant, followed by the foot-soldiers and matchlock- 
men. Some soldiers carry drawn swords with shields dangl- 
ing on their backs, while others carry Spears and flags. 
Each section is commanded by the officers riding on horses 
carrying sticks in their hands to regulate the movements 
of the soldiers. At the head of the cavalry which follows the 
infantry is riding on a horse, Mir Jumla 3 , the premier of 
Golconda, with a naked sword in one hand. The line of horses iS 



1. Light of Canopus, described by J. Wilkinson 

2. Born on November 12th. 1614, and succeeded his father in 1626, 
at the age of 12. He was a pleasure-loving king and the actual 
administration was always carried at first by his mother, and later 
on by his son-in-law. He was an easy-going king, weak and sensual, 
but at the same time he was a man of culture, who loved Persian 
and Arabic poetry, and the various paintings dating back to his 
reign show that he was a lover of pictorial art as well. 

3. Mir Jumla, or Muhammad Sayyid Amxn was a native of Iran 
who sought his fortune in the Deccan He came to Hyderabad in 
1630, and by dint of personal merit he became an officer of Qutb Shah 
in 1637, and by the end of 1646 he became all-powerful cheif minister 
of Golconda. After hiB relations with Qutb Shah became strained he 
joined the service of Shah Jahan and was sent to Deccan to help 
Aurang&b's expedition against Bijapur. After serving the cause of 
Aurangzib in many expeditions he was sent to subjugate Assam and 
died in 1663. (For details see Govalkondyaci Qutbshahi, pp. 104-107, 
Sarkar's HiBtory of Aurangzeb, and Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. TV. vide Mir Jumla.) 
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followed by chaurl and towel-bearers ; then follow two standard 
bearers mounted on elephants with their retinue. Then comes 
a line of horsemen and attendants, several of whom hold the royal 
insignia, flag, standards, staff, etc., and then appears the royal 
elephant surrounded by musicians, attendants holding betel-nut 
boxes, fans and aratis. A line of picked soldiers armed with 
shields and drawn out swords march to the left of the king. King 
Abdullah wears flowered jama, a rich turban with turra (aigrette), 
ornaments, and holds a . flower. The royal umbrella-bearer is 
seated behind him. The king is followed by three officers, Bare 
Mirza, 1 Tana Shah, 3 and Nekanam, 3 with their retinues, 
mostly staff-bearers {ckarlbardar), a line of horsemen, and a line 
of elephants, accompanied by lancers who are naked save for their 
loin-cloths girt up with Jcamarband. 

In the absence of any inscription giving the occasion for the 
procession it is difficult to say on which particular occassion it was 
taken out. But it may be on the analogy of the custom prevalent 
till recently at Hyderabad when the Nizam rode in the procession 
during Muharram, that this procession was also taken out on the 
occassion of Muharram to commemorate and bemoan the death of 
the martyrs Hasan and Husain. 

The spirit of the procession is represented with great sympathy 
and the artist has done his best to represent the faces with accuracy, 
as can be judged by comparing some faces with the extant portraits 
in museums and private collections. It is indeed a good piece of 
art as practised in the Deccan in the period of Shah Jahan, -when 
the Mughal art had reached its zenith. 



1. Mir Ahmad, or Sayyid Ahmad, was the eldest son-in-law of Qutb 
Shah. After the death of Hayat BakBh Begam, the mother of 
Sultan Abdullah, he exercised great influence over the king. Irvine 
considers him to be identical with Manucci's Sharif-ul- Ahmad, and 
Bare Mirza of Martin, who surrendered himself to Shah Alam in 
1685 A. D. and died on. the 5th July 1687. 

2. Abul Hasan Tanashah, the seventh or last king of Grolconda. 
He came of a respectable family. His father was in the service of 
Qutb Sbab. After his death he fell in evil days and joined as an 
officer in the cavalry of Qutb Shah. The king married his third 
daughter to him in 1660. He was allowed to pass his time in pleasure 
and succeeded his father-in-law in 1672. Golconda was captured 
during his reign (1687) and he was taken captive by Aurangzib. 
He died in 1704. 

3. An eunuch general in the service of Abdullah Qutb Shah. His real 
name was Riza-Quli. He died on 30th. March 1672. Golkondya ci 
Qutb Shahi p. 111. 
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DATE OF PAINTING. 

A tentative date could be assigned to the painting at first 
glance, that is, the painting must have been executed while 
Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-1672) reigned. But the presence of 
Mir Jumla, the chief minister, in this procession helps us to 
determine the date of this composition -with greater exactitude. 
Muhammad Said Amin joined the service of Qutb Shah in 1637 as 
sarfchel, and was invested with the title of Mir Jumla in 1645 when 
Qutb Sh5h made him general commanding the expedition against 
Sri Ranga of Oarnatic. He held Carnatic till 1655 for his master, 
and the rift began when he wanted to become the master in 
Carnatic 1656. 1 Therefore this painting could with ease be placed 
between 1645 and 1655 when he was the chief minister, and not 
afterwards when he was considered an enemy of the State. 

In this picture Tanashah, or Abul Hasan is represented as an 
officer of the cavalry; and therefore this picture must belong to a 
period prior to 1660, when he married the king's daughter. 

ABDULLAH QUTB SHAH ON THRONE 

(Size 2 f ~8* x 3'~5F, Fig. 5.) 

Abdullah Qutb Shah wearing a flowered jama, a turban to 
match decorated with the strings of pearls and aigrette (turra) is 
seated in Persian fashion on a chaulfi, his back resting on a huge 
cushion. He is taking a folded betel-leaf (pan) from the tray held 
before him by one of his mistresses. She wears a striped skirt, 
bodice, an orhnl falling down the back, and ornaments consisting 
of necklaces, mang 9 $l$phul> zone, (kardhant) anklets, etc. Behind 
the king on the right stand two female attendants ; one of them is 
whisking flies from the king by a piece of cloth. A little away 
from these attendants stands an old attendant wearing a full skirt, 
bodice with full sleeves, and orhnl which covers her head. She 
holds a staff. A girl of tender age wearing trousers, jama and 
a high cap stands nearby. On the left there are three female 
attendants. One holds the peacock- tail fly-whisk, the second a 
pan-box, and the third who wears jama, trousers and high 
cap, and holds a staff, stands at a little distance from the first two. 
A carpet is laid on the floor on which a spitoon, betel boxes, etc. 
for the use of the king are placed. A peacock and a deer also stand 
on the floor. Apparently they are the pets of the king. In the 
foreground is a fish pond abounding in goldfish, and a bubbl- 
ing fountain. 



1. Gtoval-kondya ci Qutbshahi, pp. 105-106. 
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The inscription at the head of the king claims him to be 
Muhammad Qulr Qutb Shah (1580-1626), the fifth king of Golconda. 
But apparently this inscription is -wrong and must have been added 
at a later period by an ignorant man. The portrait of the king in 
the picture entitled "Procession of Abdullah Qutb Shah" already 
described is the same as in this picture, and these two portraits in 
their turn coincide with the portrait of Abdullah Qutb Shah in the 
album of miniatures copied from the miniatures in the possession 
of the Raja of Satara and presented to the Museum by the heirs of 
Sir Bartle Frere. With the above resemblance there cannot be any 
doubt that this portrait signifies Abdullah Qutb Shah in his youth. 

There is another inscription in Persian on the head of the old 
attendant reading 1 uzda baingani* — deep purple, apparently a hint 
for the painter to paint the scarf of the old -woman in purple- 
Such colour hints are often found in Pahari and Mughal paintings 
when they are unfinished. But this painting is finished, and 
therefore the only explanation which can be offered for this colour 
hint is that at a subsequent period after this painting was executed 
the colour must have flaked off from that particular portion, and a 
painter must have been ordered to repaint it with purple, and he 
inscribed the direction forgetting afterwards to erase it. 

These paintings are also the authentic records of the costume 
and ornaments of the people in the Deccan, which though not 
differing much from the costume of the people in the north, had 
some individuality of its own. An anonymous authority (1608-1610) 
describing the costume and ornaments of the people of Golconda, 
though nearly half a century earlier than the period of our 
pictures, proves that the costume in 1650 or even later was much 
the same as in 1610. Describing the costume he says: — "Those 
who have intercourse with the men in authority, or who serve 
them, in the towns usually wear 4 cobayas Women ordinarily 
wear a cloth, 12 cubit long, and 2 cubit broad, just tied round the 
waist, and then brought over the right shoulder ; the head is never 
covered, except that the aforesaid cloth passes over it. Some of 
them wear a small bodice fitting closely under the arm and breast 
where it is fastened and reaching below the elbows leaving the 
body naked from the breast to the navel". 1 

In these two paintings the details of the costume of both men 
and women, as worn in Golconda in circa 1660, are depicted clearly 
and are the same as described above. The men, including the king, 
without exception wear qabas (jama) t some made of plain muslin, 
while others of printed muslin for which the Kingdom of Golconda 



1. W. H. Moreland. Eelationfl of Golconda, pp. 76-77. 
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was so famous. 1 The close-fitting trousers are plain or striped; 
kamarbands or mist-bands are invariably -wound round the waist 
with two ends hanging in front. The pagris worn by the soldiers 
are of many varieties. The ordinary kind is made by winding 
round several folds of twisted cloth on the head in such a way 
as to leave a protuberance at the back, and the folds are held 
together by a sash mounted on the pagrl more or. less of the 
same pattern as at Bijapur half a century earlier. Another kind 
is a circular pagfi worn chiefly by the matchlock-men, while the 
third kind though worn rarely, is a form of Persian dastar, which 
is a primitive form of Hyderabad turbans worn these days. 

The costume of the womenfolk of Golconda is truely depicted 
in . the picture entitled " Qutb Shah on the Throne It is the 
same as seen by the anonymous authority we have just quoted. 
The women standing round the king wear transparent sans over a 
striped or flowered skirt. The sari is brought over the right 
shoulder, slightly covering the head, and falling on the back 
while one end is passed over the breast and tucked in the bodice 
under the right armpit. The bodice also conforms to the descrip- 
tion of the anonymous authority. There are however two women 
and a girl who are attired in Persian costume - kurti, - a long 
flowing robe, and trousers. Two of them wear cylindrical 
headdresses. This Chagtai headdress as seen in the Chand Bibl's 
picture from Bijapur conforms to the dress of Turkish maids and 
Urdu-begis, 

FURNITURE 

Two betel boxes and a spitoon are all that we see of furniture 
on the carpet. The carpet itself very delicately woven, having 
rosette patterns enclosed in two serrated leaves, might have been 
a product of Golconda. The most important articles of furniture 
in this picture however are Chinese porcelain, which are arranged 
on niches behind the king. In India Chinese vases etc. were 
greatly appreciated by the Mughal emperors as is evident from 
the story of the china dish in possession of Jahangir. 2 Besides 
being used as vessels for food the china-ware of the Ming period 
served as furniture to decorate, as is evident from the Mughal 
paintings. The celadon ware was in much demand as celadon 
plates etc. were said to split while in contact with poison. Thomas 
Roe testifies that presents of china-ware were appreciated by the 
Mughal Court , 3 Bijapur sent presents of china-ware to 

1. W. H. Moreland, loc, cit. p. 35, William Methwold's Relation. 
% Early Travels in India, (Hawkins), p. 109. 

3. The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (1615-1619). Ed. W. Foster, p. 475. 



Fig. 1~-Chand Bibi and her Maidens 
Deccani School, 
1st quarter of the 17th Century, 

Right Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari Loaa Collection, 



Fig. 2-Det«Us from Fig. 1, 




Fig. 3 (a) & (b)-Procession of Abdullah Qutb Shah, 
Deccani School. 
Painted between 1645-1655 

Right Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari Loan Collection, 




Fig. 4— Details from Fig. 3 



Fig. 5— Abdullah Qutb Shah on the throne. 
Deccani School. Circa 1655 



Right Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari Loan Collection. 
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Jahangir x . In the kingdom of Golconda Chinese porcelain was 
held in great demand. According to Schorer 14 Porcelain of 
various kinds sells very well, especially the fine qualities, and 
yields a good profit according to kind, and hence no price can be 
named" 2 . In the later times the fondness for Chinese ware grew 
so much that in the paintings of the eighteenth century from 
Hyderabad the interiors are always decorated with porcelain 
flower vases and mraht, etc. 

Mori Chandra, 



1. Boe, Ibid. y p. 119, 

2. Moreland, loe,, cit., p. 62. 
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In view of the declining gold exports from India, the con- 
troversy about the advisability of those exports appears to be oyer. 
This gives us, however, an opportune moment to review the causes 
of that phenomenon in a spirit of academic detachment. The 
question why gold has been exported out of this country has been 
sadly mixed up with the question whether it should be exported 
or not; with the result, that several economists have tried to 
answer the first question in a manner which fits in with their 
answer to the second. But no attitude of mind is more unsuited 
to arriving at a scientific truth than that which has wish as father 
to the thought. 

It is important at the outset to distinguish between gold sales 
and gold exports, and to note that the causes of gold sales, though 
relevant, are not sufficient to explain gold exports. Hence it is 
necessary to enquire into the causes of gold sales and next into the 
reasons why that gold was sold abroad, that is, exported. 

Causes of Gold Sales 

1. Abandonment of Hoarding Ealit It has been argued that 
the sale of gold on so large a scale is due to the fact that the 
Indian masses have given up their hoarding habit and have 
realised the uselessness of locking up their assets in gold on the 
one hand, and borrowing at the moneylender's inequitous rates 
on the other. The fact that ever since 1924-25 the imports of 
gold in India were declining, and even those decreasing imports 
were not absorbed into general consumption but were being 
tendered to the Government at the Statutory rate in accordance 
with the provisions of the Indian Currency Act 1927, has been 
interpreted to show that the hoarding habit ceased not by a magic 
wand but by a gradual process. This idea has found ostensible 
support in some of the remarks of the Controller of Currency 
made in his Annual Reports. But it is misleading to ascribe the 
fall in the imports and local consumption of gold to a weakening 
of the hoarding habit. It was, in fact, the low purchasing power 
of the people and their preference for cheap silver that accounted 
for that phenomenon. Nor could the increase in receipts of Post 
Office Cash Certificates indicate any growth of the investment 
habit, as that was largely due to the increase in the rate of 
interest. The increase in the receipts of Post Office Cash Certi- 
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ficates after the year 1931-32 can in no way be pointed out as a 
sign of the growth of investment habit in India, which led to gold 
exports. On the contrary, this increase was a result of the 
exports of gold. 

Moreover, the hoarding habit could not have been abandoned 
at a time when the Indian peasant could congratulate himself 
on having been so wise-all admonitions notwithstanding, as to 
have kept his savings in gold, the one commodity which had 
experienced such a remarkable rise in price, in spite of the slump 
all round. 

% Prevalence of Distress. That the world-wide depression 
hit our people hard, is no longer a matter of academic discussion. 
That the agriculturist was the worst sufferer is equally obvious. 
Prices of agricultural produce in India fell by about 50 per cent 
from 1929 to 1933, and we all know how prices of manufactured 
or semi-manufactured goods did not fall to that extent. Though the 
Indian peasant does not spend any considerable portion of his 
income on such articles; and though allowance must be made 
for the low prices at which he must have been able to procure his 
requirements in the form of other raw produce like pulses, tobacco, 
oilseed, sugar cane, (supposing him to be a wheat or rice grower,) 
there is little doubt that his suffering must have been intense, 
Specially when payments on account of land Revenue and water 
charges remained practically fixed. Stray cases of Suspensions 
and remissions could have no appreciable effect. Under these 
circumstances, if bethought of selling the ornaments and jewellery 
worn by his females, it would look quite reasonable. But, while 
so far the argument is worthy of respect, an attempt to make out 
distress as the sole or even as a predominant cause of gold sales is 
untenable, though it is not denied that distress vitally affected 
the pace or volume of gold sales. By itself, distress would not 
have sufficed to bring about more than a fraction of the sales 
that actually took place. 

The return of gold from up country markets to Bombay even 
prior to September 1931, has often been held up as a proof that 
distress was the basic and original cause of gold exports. Bnt it is 
conveniently forgotten that it was the fall in the price of silver 
which had, partly at any rate, hastened this return of gold. "The 
very heavy fall in the price of silver had the effect of causing a 
steady consumption of that metal and it is probable that some of 
the cultivators* savings which would have been invested ordinarily 
in the purchase of gold found their way into cheap silver. 5 * The 
highest price of silver in Bombay, per 100 tolas, country bar, was 
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Rs. 58-13-0 in April 1929 and by stages had reached 'the low level 
of Ks. 44-10-0 in August 1931* It therefore stands to reason that 
in the absence of such a heavy fall in the price of silver, " 5000 to 
6000 tolas of fine gold" would not have been parted with and 
tendered- to the Government. That exactly the same thing 
happened in China about this time, that is, fall in the price of 
silver led to sale of gold, is both relevant and significant. 

Certain actual observations e.g. most of the gold offered for 
gale being in the form of ornaments, gold coming out from 
distressed areas, the coincidence of the period of depression and 
that of gold exports, have all tended to nurse a misconception in 
the- minds of men that the gold exported is all " distress gold." 
But even though there had been no distress whatsoever, gold 
exports would have taken place after September 1931, though at a 
somewhat diminished rate. 

Our conclusion therefore is that while distress has been one 
of the two most important causes of gold sales, it is not correct to 
regard it either as a sole or as a determining cause of such sales* 
and still far less a sufficient cause of gold exports. 

3. High Price of Gold. The real cause of gold sales in India 
was the sudden and rapid rise in the Eupee price of gold, which 
happened immediately the Gold Standard was abandoned in India 
in September 19.31. The price of gold immediately prior to the 
financial crisis was somewhere between Rs. 21-3-0 and Es. 21-4-0 
per tola of country bar at Bombay but in October the price rose to 
Es. 24-14-0, in November to Es. 26-0-0, in December to Es. 28-14-0 
and thereafter with slight interruptions in its upward trend, rose 
up steadily to Es. 36-4-5 in March 1935. 

Not only was this the immediate but also a sufficient cause of 
gold sales, whereas distress worked only as a reinforcing factor. 
The necessity of maintaining day to day expenditure in the face 
of falling prices, was no doubt increasing the need to sell gold, but 
it was mainly the temptation to avail of high prices that brought 
about those huge sales of gold. Thus, While distress prepared the 
psychological ground for readiness to sell, the abrupt and 
remarkable rise of the price of gold worked the rest. The latter 
by itself would have, been sufficient to cause gold Sales, and should 
therefore be regarded as the immediate, sufficient and indispens- 
alle cause of gold sales. Much of the gold that has been sold is 
due to the desire to make a profit The difficulty of establishing 
a complete correlation between the rise in the price and the 
exports or gold should not lead us to believe that gold exports 
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were not caused by the high price of gold. That the correlation 
is approximate enough is sufficient for onr progress. A perfect 
correlation could, if at all, be established only between the sales 
of gold and the rise in the prices, and the'relation between exports 
and the prices cannot by its nature be perfect, because there is a 
time-lag between the sale of gold and its export abroad. Moreover, 
all gold that might be sold might not be exported. Bosides, 
the rise in the price of gold has been so great from the very 
outset that fine movements upwards and downwards have not 
prodaced any directly visible and statistically verifiable effect 
on gold sales. The rise in the price has been tempting 
enough to draw upon some of the most cherished and jealously 
guarded hoards, and it is wholly irrelevant if the curve of gold 
exports is not perfectly similar to that of the price of gold. 
Instead of frankly admitting all this, the Heview of the Trade of 
India for 1931-32 has sought to establish a correlation between 
Rupee prices of gold and gold exports in a manner not commenda- 
ble for its accuracy. To show that the value (and not quantity) 
of gold exports moved up as the price of gold rose is hardly a 
conclusive evidence of a complete correlation between the two ; for 
if gold rises in price, the value of gold exports will corresponding- 
ly rise, even thoiwh the quantity may have remained stationary. 

K Causes of Gold Expobts. 

Having examined and found out why gold was sold at all, we 
must next address ourselves to the problem : Why was all this 
gold sold abroad, that is, exported ? The prevalence of acute 
distress, the abandonment of hoarding habit or the high price of 
gold can, at the most, offer explanations— however satisfactory or 
otherwise — only for the sale of gold and not for its export. 

Gold movements between different countries take place for 
various reasons. Gold may be exported on ordinary trading 
account from mining countries to those that require it. Gold may 
be sent because of its being in several cases the only commodity 
which is freely accepted in the final discharge of International 
obligations. Hence, the withdrawal of foreign balances, flight of 
indigenous capital, repayment of foreign loans or mere payment of 
interest thereon, or adverse balances of trade may lead to depletion 
of gold reserves of a country. 

1, Capital Movements. Movements of Capital have, in the 
post-war world, been mainly responsible for the reshuffling of gold 
reserves between the different countries. Of late, " pressure on 
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the foreign exchange market due to demand for remittance in 
consequence of a rush, of new long term issues in the Capital 
market, or the withdrawal of short-term balances from a money- 
market; in consequence of political unrest; in the borrowing or 
lending country" has often led to gold exports. That this has 
been the predominant factor in the redistribution of gold reserves 
in Europe and America during the last 15 years may be readily 
admitted. 

The Indian exports of gold, however, cannot be accounted for 
by Capital movements of a significant size. Unfortunately no 
statistics are available to strictly verify our position, but as there 
were no pre-requisite conditons for such movement, we can safely 
draw the above conclusion. It is only when the currency at home 
is too unstable to inspire confidence or when there is a prospect of 
its devaluation by the currency authority, or when the rate of 
interest allowed on deposits is low as compared with another 
country that Capital tends, to move from the one to the other 
country where the interest rate is higher and the currency condi- 
tions stabler. Political and psychological reasons, too, sometimes 
account for heavy withdrawals of foreign balances. But all of 
these conditions were, one and all, conspicuously their absence in 
this country. 

The rates of interest in India were, on the contrary, higher 
than in England, America, France and Netherlands to which 
nearly all our gold was exported. Eight up from April 1931 to 
March 1935, there was not a single month in which the Indian 
rate of discount was not higher than either the French, British or 
American rate. It was only in May 1935 (when the Indian gold 
exports had gone on well nigh for four years) that due to financial 
difficulties in France, the rate there suddenly rose to 6 per cent 
while the United Kingdom and the F.R. Board in America conti- 
nued to have very low rates viz. 2 per cent and 1.91 per cent 
respectively while the Indian rate was 3.5 per cent until October of 
that year. Nor had the rise in the rate of discount any appreciable 
effect on capital movements from-India, for the total quantity of gold 
exported from India to France in the year 1935-36 amounted only to 
Es. 64 lakhs out of the total exports of gold worth Es. 37, 35 lakhs. 
There was thus no temptation of a higher rate of interest abroad to 
encourage any " flight of capital 

Nor was the condition of the currency such as to lead to any 
marked preference for a foreign currency. The Eupee was linked 
to the Sterling which, though depreciated in terms of gold, 
enjoyed considerable prestige and soon gathered to itself the other 
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currencies in what is called a * Sterling Bloc. ' The exchange 
value of the Rupee was maintained firmly at Is. 6dL by the 
Government. It is true that in 1933 when the Reserve Bank 
of India Bill was being discussed in the Indian Legislature, the 
Indian Currency League and several other bodies tried to commit 
the government to a lower ratio, and if the govenment had shown 
any compromising attitude, Capital would have flown out in 
anticipation of the reduction of the rate, but the Government all 
along maintained their view point, with the result that in spite of 
certain 'bear' attacks on the Rupee, the exchange remained 
pretty firm. 

The factors tending to political instability had practically been 
put down with a firm hand by Lord Willingdon whose Viceregal 
regime saw the beginning of wholesale arrests of Congress leaders 
and volunteers. Thus no cause making for Capital movements 
existed by September 1931, or after. The repayment of loans by 
the Government of India in this period has been a direct result) 
and can by no stretch of imagination be considered a cause, of the 
gold exports. 

% Unfavourable Trade Balances. Some economists in 
India have, consciously or otherwise, subscribed to the view that the 
shrinking balances of trade in merchandise have been responsible 
for the payment of gold to foreigners in the settlement of 
International accounts. It is argued that while formerly the 
balance of trade in merchandise was so favourable to India that 
even after paying for the invisible items, India could have a 
favourable balance payable in gold or silver, the position has 
substantially changed after the advent of the trade depression, when 
due to several causes ( e. g. marked fall in prices of agricultural 
goods, loss of markets abroad due to our inefficient methods of 
production and growth of tariffs ) the balance of trade in merchant 
dise has continuously decreased, with the result that India has been, 
compelled to export gold in order to meet her International 
commitments on account of the 'invisible' imports. 

The table given below shows how the Indian balances have 
steadily shrunk. 

Balance of Trade in Merchandise. ( Lakhs of Rupees ) 

Average of the 5 years ending Balance of Trade in Merchandise 



(Private) 



1913-14 
1918-19 
1923-24 
1928-29 



78,27 
76, 31 
53,14 
112,80 
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Year 



1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 



86,47 
78, 98 
62,05 
34,83 
3,22 
34,74 
22, 96 
30, 55 



It is thus clear that in the five pre-war years the average 
favourable balance was Rs. 78, 27 lakhs, in the five years covering 
the war period the figure stood at Rs. 76, 31 lakhs; in the five post- 
war years ending 1923-24 the average was Rs. 53, 14 lakhs and in 
the next five years ending 1928-29 the surplus averaged Rs. 112,80 
lakhs. This was the period when the balances stood at their 
highest. The separate figures for the years 1923-24, 1924-25 and 
1925-26 appear to be intoxicating indeed; they were Rs. 144, 88 
lakhs, Rs. 155, 01 lakhs and Es. 161, 13 lakhs respectively. From 
these dim heights the balances fell steadily to Es. 86, 47 lakhs in 
1928-29; to Es. 78,98 lakhs in 1929-30; to Rs 62,05 lakhs in 
1930-31; to Rs. 34, 83 lakhs in 1931-33 Never in the history 
of India's foreign trade has there been such a rapid and continuous 
downward trend in the balances as was witnessed during these 
years. The - year 1932-33 saw the balance almost vanishing. 
Thereafter, however, some improvement was recorded and the 
balance was Rs. 34,74 lakhs in 1933-34, though it again fell to Rs. 
22,96 lakhs in 1934-35. In 1935-36, the balance rose to Rs. 30,55 
lakhs. Such is, in short, the story, and according to many a 
tragic one, of the Indian balances. 

Now the question is, how far were these deteriorating balances 
the cause of gold exports from India ? There is no doubt a fan- 
degree of correspondence between the balances and net flow of 
Specie from India, as can be grathered from the table given below. 



(Lakhs of Rupees) 



Year 



Balance of 

trade in 
Merchandise 



Net exports 
of gold (coin 
and bullion) 



Net exports 
of silver 



Net exports 
of gold and 
Silver 



(Private) 



1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 



37,86 
3,38 
35,67 
23,42 
30,55 



56,98 
65,53 
57,06 
52,54 
37,90 



0,42 
2,02 
6,36 
5,41 
0,68 



57,40 
67,55 
63,42 
57,95 
38,58 
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It is true that the correlation is far from complete but that 
can partly be explained away by saying that it is between the 
balances of Account and the flow of specie that a correlation can 
possibly be perfect. Besides, the process of balancing does not 
consist of "a calculation made at stated periods, but of an infinite 
series of day to day transactions." 

Still the above arrangement is open to the following serious 
objections which strike at its very root and destroy all its 
plausibility. 

1* It is not correct to gay that "for the last five years 
commencing from 1931-32 India's export surplus has so much 
dwindled down that to meet her foreign obligations India had to 
export a large quantity of gold." Because the balance of trade in 
merchandise was favourable to the tune of Rs. 34,86 lakhs in 1931- 
32, and though this was admittedly a great decline from the 
previous years' balances, hardly any movement of gold was 
necessary to balance our International payments; at any rate, so 
large an amount as Rs. 57,40 lakhs worth of gold was not in the 
least required by the circumstances. In the years following, too, 
we have witnessed a much larger export of gold than could 
possibly be justified by the balances being low. It is one thing to 
say that the exports of gold have made the task of balancing Inter- 
national Payments much easier than would otherwise have been 
the case, but quite another to say that the gold exports were 
caused or drought about by the diminishing balances of trade. 
Besides, it may be possible to prove that the low balances neces- 
sitated some outflow of gold but surely the gold exports on so 
large a scale could not be ascribed to this cause. 

2. The low balances of trade during the last four years are 
themselves due partly to the gold exports, and to that extent, at 
any rate, gold exports could not have been caused by them, 
but rather they were caused by the gold exports. For, if there 
had been no gold exports, the imports of foreign merchandise in 
India would have suffered a great set-back in view the then lower 
purchasing power of the people; and this decrease in imports 
would no doubt have improved the balances to a certain extent. 

3. It is not essential that as soon as a country has an unfavour- 
able balance of account it should export gold, for there is also 
another metjiod open" to that country, of tiding over that difficulty, 
and that is, raising loans abroad. "In conditions of relatively 
stable equilibrium therefore, gold movements were the last 
element in a delicately balanced and self-corrective mechanism by 
which national price levels and interest rates were kept in 
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adjustment one with another." Thus temporary gaps in. the 
balance of payment- may be met by credit arrangements which 
avoid the necessity either of altering the ratio of commodity trade 
or of utilising gold for payments. "When it becomes difficult to 
get this credit, it becomes necessary to ship gold." 

Thus gold exports would have been inevitable only if the 
government could not, or would not, borrow abroad but as a matter 
of fact nothing of the kind was the case. That it was not difficult 
for India to borrow abroad is clear from the fact that the credit of 
India has never been so high as in recent years, and the govern- 
ment has not unoften prided itself on this achievement. If the 
government could borrow about Es. 32 crores in 1931-32, it could 
do the same in the year following too* had there been any need. 
But almost immediately after India went off the Gold Standard in 
September 1931, a 'gold rush* began, and the exports were so 
large, that the government took advantage of the consequent 
cheapness of sterling to repay some of its obligations to England. 
If the gold exports had been necessitated to balance International 
Payments in view of the inability or unwilliness of the government 
to raise loans abroad, surely people would not have exported gold 
out of all proportion to the necessity of balancing payments. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that neither Capital 
movements nor unfavourable balances have been responsible for 
the phenomenon of gold exports. 

3. A Business Proposition. The real reason why the people 
of India have been exporting gold all these five years and more is 
that the Rupee price of gold in India has, all along, been lower 
than the Sterling price in England or Dollar price in America, 
reckoning the value of these currencies at the market rates of 
exchange. When in September 1931 England and India went off 
the Gold standard, the prices of gold in both the countries 
rose, but in India, the rise of the price was less rapid than 
in England. Hence it was found profitable to purchase gold 
in India for a particular Rupee price, ship it to Enland, realise 
English money from these which when converted into the 
Rupees (at the rate of One Rupee = Is. 6d.) gave more than was 
actually Spent on the purchase. In other words the gold 
purchasing power of the Rupee has all along been higher than 
that of . Is. 6dL in England. The next question is : Why was 
the purchasing power of the Rupee in terms of gold greater 
than that of Is. 6(3 ? And, why does that continue to remain so ? 
Is it that the currency authority has, in fixing the rate at Is. 6d. 
undervalued the currency and thereby brought about the gold 
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exports ? There is no doubt that considering the gold purchasing 
power of the Re : and that of the Sterling, the Rupee is definitely 
undervalued ; in fact the very fact of gold exports is a proof. But 
that does not mean that our Rupee is generally undervalued in 
terms of Sterling. For if that had been so, not only gold but 
several other articles of merchandise would have been exported 
abroad. But the peculiar feature of India's foreign trade during 
the years of depression has been that there has been a tremendous 
fall in our exports of merchandise. Thus to say that the Rupee 
was undervalued generally in relation to Sterling is to talk of the 
ridiculous. In fact, the opposite criticism namely that the govern- 
ment have overvalued the Rupee at Is. 6d. and that a lower rate 
ought to have been fixed from the very start in 1926-27, is more 
tenable. It has been advanced that the Government have pitched 
the exchange rate so high that imports have gained at the 
expense of exports and the balancees in favour of India have 
shrunk. This, according to many, has brought about the outflow of 
gold. Such critics have per force to pin their faith to the Balances 
of Trade argument just disposed of above. Thus the present 
gold exports did not have their origin in the " over- valuation " of 
the Rupee, and certainly by no stretch of imagination to its 
" undervaluation If the price of gold in India was compara- 
tively lower* thab was not due to any fault of the Exchange rate 
being too high or too low. It was the peculiar conditions of 
demand for, and more still the peculiar conditions of supply of, 
gold in India that led to this comparatively low level of prices of 
gold in India. 

Gold has been hoarded in India in large quantities for a very 
long time indeed. In the first thirty years of this Century alone 
the net quantity of gold absorbed in India has been worth 
about Rs. 548 crores. All this gold was brought at a time when 
the prices of gold were very low, and there was therefore 
a potential supply ready to be offered for sale, should 
the price rise very high. In other countries hoarding had 
not been practised on any such large scale and hence no 
such "gold mines" ready to be opened, were available. No 
wonder, therefore, that the soaring prices after October 1931 
should have found many willing sellers in India. Besides, the 
readiness to dispose of gold increased with the severity of the 
depression which had the additional effect of curtailing peoples' 
demand for gold. The unduly large demand for gold in Europe 
due to the International scramble for gold, instability of national 
currencies and private hoarding, had no counterpart in India. 
Hence the price of gold in India did not rise as much as it rose in 
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other countries. The elasticity of Supply of gold which astonished 
the most optimistic, and the low level of demand were responsible 
for the failure of the price to rise rapidly enough to come up to 
the level of the price prevailing abroad. Hence gold flowed out 
to markets where it commanded higher prices. 



N. S. Pardasani 



THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF THE 
JANJIRA STATE. 

I 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND GENERAL STOVBY OF 
THE STATE. 

The Janjira State 1 is in Konkan lying between 18° and 18 -31' 
north and 72°-53' and 73°-l7 ? east* The State is bounded on the 
north by the Kundalika river or the Revdanda creek, in the 
Kolaba District, on the east by the Roha and Mangaon Talukas of 
the same District ; on the south by the Bankot creek in Eatnagiri 
District and on the west the Arabian sea. About the middle of the 
coast line 40 miles long, the Rajpuri gulf divides Janjira into two 
main portions, northern and southern. The total area of the State 
is 324 sq. miles. 

The surface of the State is covered with spurs and hill ranges, 
averaging about 1000 ft. in height, one peak being 1300 ft. above 
the sea level, and generally they are running parallel to the arms 
of the sea penetrating eastwards into the interior. The sides of the 
hills are thickly wooded except where cleared for cultivation. 
Inland from the coast rise ranges of wooded hills. Near the 
mouth of the creeks belts of palm groves 1-2 miles broad fringe the 
shore. Behind the palm groves lie salt marshes and mangrove 
bushes. Behind these again the rfce-lands of the valleys. 

None of the rivers is more than 5 to 6 miles in length. The 
larger water courses flow Westward. During the rains they are 
very torrents but dwindle to mere rills at other seasons* The 
chief creeks and bulk-waters are, beginning from the North, the 
Borli-Mandla, Nandgaon, Murud, Eajpuri, Panchatan, and Shri- 
vardhan. All the creek entrances are rocky and dangerous. 

The rock is almost all trap with, on the higher hill slopes, 
laterite or ironstone in large boulders. The hills are well wooded, 
teak being plentiful in the north. Tigers, leopards, hogs and wild 
cats are found in some part. 

Except the plots of rich alluvial rice land in the valleys and 
some sandy tracks near the coasts, the usual red strong Soil of the 
Konkan prevails throughout the Janjira State. The total area 
under cultivation is 103753 acres tinder survey tenure, and 1248 



1. The dependency of Jafrabad is excluded from thia study. 
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bighas of kowli and unsurveyed lands in inam villages. 1 The 
total areable waste land available for cultivation during the year 
1935-36 was 7531 acres and 39 guntas. 

The climate is moist and relaxing but not unhealthy. The sea 
breezes cool the coast arid the hill tops. 

During the year 1935-36 the total rainfall in the state was 
102*81. The following table gives the details :— 



Table No. 1. 



State 


April 
35 


May 
35 


June 
35 


July 
35 


Aug. 

35 


Sept. 
35 


Oct. 
35 


Nov. 
35 


Deo. 
35 


Jany. 
36 


Feb. 

36 


Mar. 
36 


Total. 


Jan- 
jira 


0.0 


0.1 


35.30 


29.34 


20.51 


17.76 


1.72 


0.13 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


102 
•81 



The average rainfall of the last five years in the State 
is 110. 53. 



The temperature of the State varies from 62° to 92°. 
The population of the State according to the census report of 
the year 1931 is 98296. The following table gives the details 



Table No. 2. 



Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Hindus 


34081 


36476 


70557 


Muslims 


7089 


8915 


16004 


Depressed classes 


4401 


5000 


9401 


Hill tribes 


723 


799 


1522 


Jains 


147 


10 


157 


Christians 


22 


1 


23 


Others 


293 


339 


632 


Total. 


46756 


51540 


98296 



There, are two towns and 228 villages and the following table 
shows the distribution of the population in these villages and 
towns. 



1 . The figures that are mentioned in this study and the statements that 
are made are all in relation up to the period ending the year 1935-36. 
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Table No. 3 



Population 


No. of villages 


Total population 


TTnrloit K Art 




0 1 O#0 


500-1000 


28 


18544 


1000-2000 


15 


19511 


2000-5000 


3 


7238 


over 5000 


2 


14257 


Encampment Boat and 
Kailway Population 




920 




230 


98296 



Thus the urban population is 14257 and the rural population 
is 84039. The number of houses that are occupied by the urban 
population is 2114 and the rural population stay in 17696 houses. 

Out of the total population 98296, the number of literate 
persons is 7923, 1 i. e. 8% of the population. The following table 
gives the details. 

Table No. 4 



Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




L 


I 


Tot. 


L 


I 


Tot. 


L 


I 


Tot 


Hindus . 


3563 


31241 


34804 


445 


36830 


37275 


4008 


68071 


72079 


Muslims. 


2203 


4886 


7089 


1133 


7782 


8915 


3336 


12668 


16004 


D. C. ... 


200 


4201 


4401 


20 


4980 


5000 


220 


9181 


9401 


Jains ... 


129 


18 


147 




10 


10 


159 


28 


127 


Christ ... 


10 


12 


22 




1 


1 


10 


13 


23 


Others... 


155 


138 


293 


65 


274 


339 


220 


412 


632 


Total ... 


6260 


40496 


46756 


1663 


49877 


51540 


7353 


90373 


98296 



N. £—L = Literate ; I— Illiterate ; Tot = Total 



1. Census report;, 1931, 
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Next to agriculture which supports nearly 70% of the 
population, sea-fishing and toddy-tapping are the main occupations, 
The small industries in several villages are carried out, -where 
articles such as silver brass and copper pots, wicker-wares, 
earthen- wares, iron works, coarse arees, shoes, etc. are made to 
meet the local wants. 

The Janjira State is a first class State, under the direct 
political relationship with the Government of India, through the 
Deccan State Agency. The total income calculated on the 
average of last five years amounts to Rs. 11,30,984. It pays no 
tribute to the British Government nor to any State. It receives 
from the Junagad State an annual "Khandani" payment on Una 
Mahal of 360 Mosambigiri Ryals, equivalent to Rs. 500. 

II 

The Untouchables of the State 

social conditions : 

(i) Population' — We have seen that the total number of 
population of the untouchables of the Janjira State is 9401. The 
following table will show their different castes and their numerical 
strength. 



Table No. 5 



Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


Mahar 


3401 


3963 


7364 


Chamar 


894 


934 


1828 


Koli-Dhor ... 


93 


91 


184 


Bhangi ... 


10 


7 


17 


Mang 


3 


5 


8 


Total ... 


4401 


5000 


9401 



Thus it can be seen that there are only two prominent 
untouchable castes in the State i. e. The Mahars and the OhamarS 
and I have carried my research by studying 210 families of these 
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two communities. The following table gives the number of males 
and females of these families. 



Table No. 6. 





No. of 
families. 


Persons 


Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Mahar 


139 


401 


361 


762 


Chamar 


71 


248 


253 


501 




210 


649 


614 


1263 



Thus it can be seen that the average size of a Mahar family is 
5-5 and that of a Ohamar family it is 7-0. It is no doubt a little 
larger than the average Indian family. For instance the average 
size of a house-hold of the Mahars of the Sasvad village is 
that of a Konkan village it is 4-6 2 . From the village studies in 
the Kolaba District it is 5-66. 8 and that of the Aravi village in 
the Poena District, it is 5-1 4 ; and that of the Badlapnr village 
in the Thana District it is 5 > 

From my previous study of the Untouchables of Maharashtra, 
it can be seen that the average size of a Mahar family is 7*7 and 
the average size of a Ohamar family, is 7»3. 6 

It can be also seen from the above table that there is some 
deficiency of women in general among these classes. This fact is 
borne out from the table No. (5) which actually gives the census 
figures of these communities of the State. 

We shall now consider the distribution of population of these 
families according to age. 



1. The Mahars in a Deccan Village by Dr. H. H. Mann (Social Service 

League Quarterly 1916). 
% Economic and Social Survey of a Konkan Village by V. G. Ranade, 

Page 60. 

3. Some Village Studies by S. R. Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
I.J.E., Vol. VII, Page An ; 

4. "Gramodhar" by N. G. Apte, Page 96, 

5. "Amche Gaon" by N. G. Ohapekar, Page % 

6. "The Untouchable Classes of Maharashtra" Page 3. 
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Table No. 7. 
(Mahars) 



Age. 


below 
1 


1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-50 


51-60 


61 & above 


Total 


Male 
Female 


14 
8 


34 
53 


43 
40 


35 
33 


61 
57 


95 
58 


40 
41 


44 

49 


29 
15 


6 
7 


401 
361 




22 


87 


83 


68 


118 


153 


81 


93 


44 


13 


762 


Table No. 8, 
(Chamars) 


Age. 


below 
1 


1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-50 


51-60 


61 & above 


Total 


Male 
Female 


10 
13 


27 
35 


42 
32 


20 
33 


29 
38 


48 
40 


30 
24 


17 
23 


14 
9 


11 

6 


S248 
253 




23 


62 


74 


53 


67 


88 


54 


40 


i 

1 23 


17 


501 



From the above two tables it can be said that the average 
longevity of the Mahars and the Ohamars is somewhere between 30 
and 40 as there is a sharp drop in the eighth column from 153 to 
81 from the Mahar community and from 88 to 54 from the Chamar 
community. The percentage of death among women is greater 
at the age of 15 probably due to the deaths in pregnancy. From 
the first two columns it may be roughly said that the child 
mortality is little high. 

(n) Literacy: — We have seen from the table No. (4) the 
literacy of these classes according to the census report of 1931 is 
2*3. From my study of these 210 families it can be seen from 
the following table that it comes to 4-2. 



Table No. 9. 



Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




L. 


1 I. 


T. 


L. 


I. 


T. 


L. 


L J 


T. 


Mahar 


31 


370 


401 


2 


359 


361 


33 


729 


762 


Chamar 


17 


231 


248 


3 


250 


253 


20 


481 


501 


Total 


48 


601 


649 


5 


609 


614 


53 1 


1210 


1263 



Note;— L*= Literate; f= Illiterate; Total 
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But if -we compare this literacy with the other castes of the 
State we can realise that literacy among these classes is hardly out 
of infancy. Moreover if we take into consideration the standard 
of literacy and English literacy we can find that there is none in 
the State from these classes who has passed any qualifying 
examination and there are hardly two persons who can be said 
literate in English by courtesy. 

There are various difficulties in the spread of literacy among 
these classes such as their economic backwardness, the segregation 
of their children as it is done in a majority of the village schools & 
want of special care of their children as these people are incapable 
of understanding the importance of education. 

The following table gives the number of the untouchable 
school-going children in relation with the total number of school- 
going children during the last forty years. 

Table No. 10. 



Tear. 


No. of untouchable 
Students. 


No. of other 
Students. 


Total No. of 
Students. 


1896-97 


187 


3830 


4017 


1897-98 


173 


3780 


3953 


1898-99 


159 


3252 


3411 


1899-1900 


142 


3112 


3254 


1900-01 




3055 


3136 


1901-02 


4b 


2895 


2960 


1902-03 


70 


2728 


2798 


1903-04 


49 


2813 


2862 


1904-05 


45 


2913 


2958 


1905-06 


61 


3022 


3083 


1906-07 


53 


3114 


3167 


1923-24 


33 


3422 


3455 


1924-25 


76 


3509 


3585 


1926-27 


94 


3786 


3880 


1927-28 


135 


4004 


4139 


1928-29 


144 


3951 


4095 


1929-30 


151 


3967 


4118 


1930-31 


158 


4003 


4161 


1931-32 


165 


3998 


4163 


1932-33 


170 


4320 


4490 


1933-34 


217 


4370 


4587 


1934-35 


169 


4562 


4731 


1935-36 


174 


4809 


4983 
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From tlie above table we can see that proportionately a large 
number of children of these Classes -were attending the schools 
by the end of the last century as special attention was paid by the 
Government in matters of their education. No doubt it can be 
seen from the table that in recent years the number of Untouch- 
able boys is steadily increasing, but special efforts are absolutely 
necessary for the rapid spread of education among them. 

Ill 

THEIR ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

(i) Occupations. — The following table shows the number of 
persons of these classes following different occupations. 



Table No. 11 



Nature of Occupa- 


Mahar. 


Ohamar. 


Total 


tions. 


M. 






M. 












F. 


T. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


*V 


T. 


1. Agriculture 


61 


43 


104 


25 


22 


4:7 


86 


65 


151 


2. Vatan 


17 


••• 


17 




• •* 




17 




17 


3. Casual Labour 


121 


87 


208 


22 


16 


"38 


143 


103 


246 


4. Shoe-making 








94 




94 


94 




94 


5. Domestic Service 


"84 


• 


84 


15 


*•• 


15 


99 




99 


Total 


283 


130 


413 


156 


38 


194 


439 


168 


607 



if- Male ; F= Female ; T= Total 



From the above table it can be seen that the Mahars have not 
permanent occupations, yielding permanent income. Some of 
them pursue their Yatans but they do not get any payment from 
the Government. No doubt they have got the right of Baluta i. e. 
the collection of grain from the villagers and Government tries to 
see that these people get their share. But in spite of that, nothing 
can be said with certainty about the collection. It all depends 
upon the economic conditions and the good- will of the villagers. 
Some years back a villager of Borli Mandla had stopped paying 
the Baluta to the Vatandar Mahar for some years and consequently 
the Mahar had complained against the villager to the higher autho- 
rities and thus he recovered all his dues. But such cases rarely 
happen. Generally the Mahar Yatandars are very much backward 
both economically and socially and he has entirely to depend upon 
the good intention of the villagers. If the relations of the Mahars 
are not in harmony with the villagers, they find very difficult 
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to recover the Baluta. Besides Some of the villagers are themselves 
reduced to such poverty that they are unwilling to part with any 
portion of their income which is itself insufficient for their needs. 
There is another practice which is entirely detrimental to their 
interests. These people are very poor and in times of difficulties 
they approach the villagers and request them to pay a few annas 
in lieu of the Baluta that they may get in future. 

As the Mahars have no hereditary occupations, naturally, they 
have to depend upon other types of occupations and that is why we 
find 50.4% of them are depending upon casual lahour. But casual 
labour is not found at all times of the year and on all occasions. 
Besides except a few villages which are near the towns, the 
rest of them are scattered at great distance and these people do 
not get any scope for casual labour, except at the time of the 
harvest. Thus they have to sit unemployed for a major part of 
the year. That is why we find the economic backwardness among 
these classes to a greater extent. 

It can be seen from the table, that 25% of the Mahar 
Community and 24*3% of the Chamar Community are following 
the agricultural profession, but a very large majority of them do 
not possess their own lands and they are cultivating the rented 
lands, with the result they find very difficult, to depend solely 
upon agriculture. Besides they do not get sufficient rented land 
for cultivation and naturally a large number of them are de- 
pending upon agricultural labour. 

It can be seen from the table that 20*3% of the Mahar 
Community and 8% of the Chamar Community are employed as 
domestic servants especially at the Muhammadan Sowcars, who 
have advanced money to them for marriages and in return they have 
to serve a fixed number of years. Generally for a sum of Rs. 100 
they have to put in service from 5 to 7 years. During their 
service they get paddy sufficient for their maintenance, 
clothes and a pair of sandals. 

From the table we can find that 48% of the Chamars are 
depending upon their hereditary occupation of shoe-making. But 
owing to the scarcity of leather, they have to depend upon its 
importation from Bombay. Thus it does not become a profitable 
concern and so often they have to sit idle for days together. 
This is largely due to the fact that the dead cattle are simply 
thrown away in many villages without taking out the skin. 

Thus there are 607 persons who are the principal and 
Subsidiary earners out of the total number of 1263 persons. The 
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following table shows the relative proportion of the earners, the 
subsidiary earners and the dependents. 



Table No. 12. 



Caste. 


Principal 
Earners. 


Subsidiary 
Earners. 


Dependents. 


Total. 




M. 




IT. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Mahars. 


139 




139 


144 


130 


274 


118 


231 


349 


401 


361 


762 


Ohamars. 


71 




71 


85 


38 


123 


92 


215 


307 


248 


253 


501 


Total. 


210 


. 


210 


229 


168 


397 


210 


446 


656 


649 


614 


1263 



M = Male ; F = Female ; T = Total. 



From the above table it can be seen that the percentage of the 
male earners of theMahar Community is 66% and from the Chamar 
Community 62*9%. The percentage of the Mahar female earners 
is 36% and that of the Chamar Community it is 15%. The females 
carry on the agricultural work or get some casual labour as well as 
agricultural labour; but as there is much scarcity of casual labour, 
as these people are practically landless and as they have no 
facilities to cultivate more rented lands, a large number of their 
women-folk has to sit idle. 

(ti) Earnings .—The earnings of these classes are generally 
far below than the other agricultural classes. The following table 
gives their number of households with their monthly income. 



Table No. 13. 



Caste 


Monthly income in rupees 


Total. 


1- 5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


31-40 


41 

to 
50 


51 
& 
above 


Mahar 
Chamar 


54 

22 


42 
20 


27 
13 


9 

10 


4 
3 


3 
2 


1 






139 
71 


Total. 


76 


62 


40 


19 


7 


5 


1 






210 



From the above table it can be seen that both the untouchable 
Communities are economically very backward, nearly 36*1 of 
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them have their average monthly income less than five rupees and 
29*5 of them have a monthly income more than five rupees hut 
less than ten rupees. Thus it can be seen that a majority of 
these classes are in utter economic depressed conditions. Of the 
two Communities the Chamars are slightly well-off as they have 
their own hereditary occupation. 

Now if we take into consideration the average income per 
family and per capita we can realise the economic backwardness 
of these classes. The following table gives the average income per 
family and per capita. 

Table No. 14. 



Caste. 


No. of fami- 
lies. 


Total income 
per month. 


Income per 
month per 
family. 


Income per 
month, per 
capita. 


Mahar 
Chamar 


139 
71 


1245 
825 


8-9 
11-6 


1-8 
1-7 


Total 


210 


2070 


9-S 


1-6 



Thus the average annual income of a Mahar family is Es. 
106-12-0 and that of a Chamar family it is Rs. 139-4-0. 

If these incomes are compared with the incomes of the 
agriculturists, made known through the few studies in the Bombay 
Deccan we find that these people are comparitively speaking 
economically much worse off. For instance in some villages of the 
Kolaba District the annual income per family is Bb. 218-6-11. 1 
that in the "Social and Economic Survey of a Konkan Village'' it 
is found to be Es. 281-6-11* s that of a Mahar family in the 
Badlapur village it is Es. 137-8-0 and of a Chamar family in the 
same village it is Es. 234. 3 

From my study of the untouchables of Maharashtra it can be 
seen that the annual income of a Mahar family is 138/- and that 
of a Chamar family it is Rs. 234/- 4 



1. "Some Village Studies" by S. K. Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
"Indian Journal of Economics" Vol. VII. 1926-27, page 472. 

2. "Economic and Social Survey of a Konkan Village" by Y, G. Kanade, 
page 60. 

3. "Amche Gaon"-Badlapur by N. G. ChapeTtar, Table facing page 164. 

4. "The Untouchable Classes of Maharashtra. " Page 19. 
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Judging from the above figures, it can be said that both the 
Communities are below to some extent the average standard of 
income of an average villager that is found out from the above 
studies. 

It can be also seen that the annual income per capita of these 
Communities is very low and it is certainly not sufficient to satisfy 
the necessary requirements of human life. 

(Hi) Indebtedness: — Collection of figures showing indebted- 
ness of these classes was a difficult task. I have found many cases 
where the borrowers themselves did not know the exact amount 
of their debt and in such cases they are naturally at the mercy of 
the money-lenders. In gome cases I have found that they were 
not ready to expose their real position regarding their indebtedness 
probably due to their sense of prestige among their fellow- casfcemen. 
Some tried to over-estimate it and others to underestimate it. But 
I have collected the figures with utmost precaution verifying them 
from all possible sources. The following table gives the frequency 
and the extent of their debts. 



Table No. 15. 



Amount of debt. 


Mahars. 
(No. of cases). 


Chamars. 
(No of cases). 


Total. 
(No. of cases). 


Nil 


51 


20 


71 


Es. 1-50 


34 


10 


44 


„ 51-100 


27 


16 


43 


„ 101-200 


16 


12 


28 


„ 201-300 


6 


9 


15 


„ 301-400 


3 


2 


5 


„ 401-500 


1 


• •A 


1 


„ over 500 


1 


2 


3 




139 


71 


210 



Thus it can be found out that 35% of the Mahar Families are 
free from debt and that of the Chamar Families it is 26%. 
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Paradoxical as it may appear that one-third of these families 
are free from debt. That does not mean that these families are in 
better economic conditions. But leaving aside a few of these 
families, they are all free from debt only because they are so poor 
and their credit is so low that no Sowear would dare to lend them 
any money. Thus it can be very easily noticed the truth of the 
dictum " Debt follows Credit On the contrary these people have 
to pay higher rate of interest to the Sowcars when they have no 
credit with them. 



Now we will take into consideration the average amount of 
debt per family. 

Tabl^ No. 16. 





Amount of 
debt. 


No. of families. 


Average debt incurred. 


Caste. 


Indebt- 
ed 


Without 
debt 


Per indebted 
family. 


Per Family 


Mahar 


10021 


88 


51 


114-8 


72-1 


Chamar 


7655 


51 


20 


150-1 


107-8 


Total 


17676 


139 


71 


127-0 


84-2 



Thus we can find from the above table the Ohamars are more 
indebted than the Mahars and this it invariably due to the fact that 
they are slightly well-off than the Mahars. If it is compared to my 
study of the untouchables of Maharastra it can be found out that 
the average debt for per indebted Mahar family is 148-4 and for 
the Chamar family it is 163-2; while average debt incurred per 
family of the Mahars it is 91*9 and of the Chamars it is 104 *i\ 

IY 

THEIE GRIEVANCES AND THE REMEDIES AS 
SUGGESTED BT THEM. 
So far we have discussed the economic and social conditions of 
these classes. Various methods are suggested by people of all 
shades of opinion to better their economic and social conditions but 
in the following pages I have tried to analyse their own view-points 
regarding their immediate sufferings and the way out of it. I had 
put a question in my questionnaire to elicit how their economic and 
social uplift can be had and the following is the gist of their 
answers. 



I. "The Untouchable Classes of Maharashtra," Page 29. 
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SOCIAIi : 

(1) Removal of untouchdbility ly law: — Thirty Mahar 
families and eighteen Chamar families have suggested that the 
Government should pass a law removing the untouchability and 
they should find an access to all the public and private institutions. 
Untouchabilifcy has proved a severe handicap in their attempts 
of bettering their economic conditions and it will be a great boon 
to them if their untouchability is removed by law, 

(2) Education .—The next step that a majority of them 
have suggested is that their salvation lies in the spread 
of education among them. No doubt there are Govern- 
ment Schools in several villages but they are not in a position 
to send their children to the Schools owing to their utter eco- 
nomic backwardness. Some of them have suggested that Go- 
vernment should give slates and books to their children. Besides 
most of the untouchable families are residing in villages and 
except at Taluka places, there is no provision of the higher Primary 
Education. Naturally they get no facility of receiving education 
upto the Vernacular Final Examination. That is why there is not a 
single individual from their communities in the State who has 
passed at least the Vernacular Final Examination. The Government, 
they think Should, give to their children sufficient Scholarships to 
enable to complete their Vernacular Final Examination course, after 
they have finished the 4th Std. in the village schools. For instance 
a Mahar boy, who had creditably passed his the 5th Std. in the BorH 
Mandla School, had a desire to prosecute his studies further but 
he could not join the Taluka School owing to his ecouomic 
conditions and now he is forced to become a labourer. 

Ten Mahar families and seven Chamar families have suggested 
that Compulsory Primary Education should be introduced for 
them so that after a time their literacy will be increased and 
it would help to better their social conditions. 

Thirty-two Mahar families and twenty Chamar families have 
suggested that their children should be allowed to mix freely with 
the other boys of the school. In some schools these boys have to 
sit separately and naturally so much care is not taken by the 
teachers with regard to their studies. For instance a Mahar boy 
at Mazgaon Village had to leave his studies owing to his failure for 
three times in the same standard. This is attributed by the un- 
touchables to the negligence on the part of the teacher of the 
school where the untouchable boys have to sit in the veranda. 

(3) Access to wells and other public institutions: — Thirty- 
eight Mahar families and seventeen Chamar families have com- 
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plained that they have to suffer greatly on account of scarcity 
of water for their daily use. No doubt that they have public 
•wells and tanks in some of their villages but they have no access 
to them owing to their nntonchability. For instance in the village 
TTsroli the dispute is going on, with regard to the use of the lake 
water. There is a big lake with ample provision of water but the 
Mahars and the Chamars are not allowed to take water by all 
the villagers including the Muhammadans ; as they believe that 
the water will be polluted. For getting water they have to 
request somebody to pour water in their pots and in return they 
have to give some firewood or to pay in cash. 

One Chamar family has complained that the Untouchables 
are not allowed to use the public water-taps at Murud. For 
instance there are three water-taps near the Palace, one is for the 
Muslims, the other is for the Hindus and the third for the Mahars. 
But the Chamars cannot take water from any of these three taps. 

Ten Mahar families and nine Chamar families have com- 
plained that they do not get access freely in the Government 
offices and in the dispensaries. They have to stand at a distance 
and it involves a great loss of time and a lot of inconvenience. 
It is true that in serious cases the doctors touch and see personally 
the conditions of the patients but ordinarily they have to wait 
outside and have to spend a lot of time. 

Seven Chamar families have complained that they have to 
undergo various difficulties while they are in journey in the ferry- 
boats or in the Machwas. Sometimes the Tandels do not allow 
to enter in the Machwas on the plea that the food of other Caste 
Hindus may be polluted. Recently a case of this type had 
happened at Rajpuri where the untouchables were not allowed to 
enter into the Machwa. 1 

Eight Mahar families and six Chamar families have said that 
they are very often cheated by the shop-keepers who give 
them the worse type of articles and as they are not in a position 
to make a choice of the articles by selecting with their own 
hands they have no other alternative but to accept the articles 
which the Shop-keepers offer. 

(4) Miscellaneous: — The Chamar families of Shrivardhan 
have made a complaint that there is no accommodation of space for 
their houses and they have to live in conj ested and insanitary places. 
The space that is alloted them is very narrow and so it remains 
unhygienic and that is why they say that epidemics like Cholera 
are broken first in their areas. 

1. The Nawahal dated 11-5-1937. 
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The untouchables of the village Varal have complained that 
the burning-place of the caste Hindus is quite close to their place 
of residence and thereby they have to suffer a lot of nuisance 
owing to the burning of the dead bodies at a distance of a few paces 
from their houses. As a matter of fact, they say that the Caste 
Hindus have a burning place also at another place but they are 
obstinate in burning the dead bodies near their houses. 

Economic : 

(i) Uncultivated Land— Seven Mahar families and six Chamar 
families have expressed their opinion that they would gain econo- 
mic independence much earlier if they get waste lands from the 
Government which are lying uncultivated free or on a very nominal 
rental fee. The problem is of great importance to them especially to 
the Mahars who are depending upon agriculture. But they are 
practically landless and are simply working as agricultural labourers. 

(ii) Debt with low interest — Twenty-six Mahar families and 
nineteen Chamar families have suggested that they are under 
heavy debt with a high rate of interest. They have paid more 
than twice the amount, as interest and still they are in debt. Thus 
they will have to remain in debt practically for all their life- 
time if their debts are not wiped off and if they do not get the 
facilities getting debt with low interest. 

(in) Forced Labour and the Beggar System — The System of 
forced labour is wide-spread and deep-rooted in the State, especial- 
ly in the Khoti Villages, hoary with age and even sanctified by 
traditions. No doubt the general policy of the state is in 
favour of removing such oppressing customs as it can be seen 
that the system of " Weth" (curvee) and Nangar Weth were 
abolished in the year 1883-4 to mark the auspicious occasion of 
the accession of the late Nawab Saheb. 1 But the system of the 
forced labour continues anyhow, till to-day. Twenty-one Mahar 
families have suggested that they had to do forced labour for the 
Government officials for very little or for no remuneration. The 
result is that at times they have to suffer economic loss as days 
after days are wasted in such sort of forced labour. This practice 
affects not only the Mahars but the other lower communities also. 
The duties of the Vatandar Mahars are not defined with the result 
that some times petty officials ask them to render personal services 
and do such work which has in no way any connection with, their 
official work. They think that such system should be stopped and 
they should be paid the due remuneration for their extra services. 



U The Janjira Administration Report 1883-84. Page 5. 
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(iv) Vatan System : — Some of the Vatandar Mahars have 
expressed that they get no remuneration from the Government 
for their services and they have simply to depend upon the 
Baluta that they may get from the villagers. So they think that 
it will be a great boon to them if the Government pays them for 
their services as it is done in British Districts, 

V 

Conclusion : 

We have discussed so far the economic and social conditions 
of the Untouchables of the Janjira State. Here in this chapter we 
shall try to coordinate the important topics with regard to their 
general uplift comparing to my previous study of the Untouchable 
Classes of Maharashtra of the six Marathi-speaking Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. 1 

Education : 

It must be remembered that educational opportunity is the 
key to the advance of all the Communities and the Untouchables 
cannot be an exception to this rule. Naturally the social and 
economic uplift of these unfortunate classes entirely depend upon 
the spread of education among them which will alone help to 
drive their untouchability to a great extent. 

The Educational policy of the State is very liberal to everyone 
irrespective of caste and race. The Primary Educational Depart- 
ment is started in the year 1870 2 by an establishment of a Marathi 
Primary school at Murud ; and if we take into consideration the 
progress that is made during the last sixty years it can be safely 
said that educational opportunities are open to all the subjects of 
the State. The late Nawab Saheb was immensely keen in the spread 
of Education among his subjects and more especially among the 
Depressed Classes. For instance if we refer to the table No. (10) 
we can realise that immense progress was made in the matters 
of Education of these classes in his early part of his reign 
as the number of school going children was enormously large, 
even greater than what it is today. He made the Primary Edu- 
cation free to all the classes and in appreciation of this benevo- 
lent act a memorial was presented to His Highness in the year 
1906 by all the subjects of his State including the untouchables 
for making the Primary Education free for all the classes. 8 In 

1. i. e. Kolaba, Thana, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Satara and East KhandesL 

2. Bombay Gazette Vol. XI Page 459. 

3. Janjira Administration Report 1905-6 
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the address presented to the Governor of Bombay on 17th December 
1905 the Nawab Saheb made it clear that it was his desire to see 
that educational facilities should be open to all his subjects and 
for that " 68 Primary Schools have been opened and a High 
School is established which imparts Education upto Matric and 
School Final 1 

But the problem of educational advance among the un- 
touchable classes presents various difficulties, and the most 
important of them is their poverty. Their earnings are too low 
as we have seen to provide 'for the education of their children. 
The boys are helpful to them in getting small earnings at times 
and often to do agricultural and domestic work, and as such, 
some of them are unwilling to send their children to the schools. 

Another difficulty in the spread of education among these 
classes is the general indifference evinced by these classes towards 
education. Ignorance, of course, is largely responsible for their 
indifference. They are practically unconscious of the value of 
education, and hence they have no attraction for it. There is no 
doubt, some awakening among a few of them, but a majority of 
them who dwell in the villages, which are scattered far away from 
the towns have not touched even the fringe of the problem. 

But as compared with the Untouchable Classes of the six 
Districts that I have studied, it can be seen that the Untouchables 
of the Janjira State are lagging far behind. For instance, there is 
none from the Untouchable Classes in the Janjira State who has 
passed any qualifying examination* "While in my previous study 
of the untouchables in the six Districts I have found 29 students 
who have passed the V.F. examination, 4 have passed the Matri- 
culation Examination and four were taking Higher Education 2 . 
There are also 76 persons that I have found who are literate in 
English 8 , while there are only two persons in the State, that I have 
found in my survey who can be called literate in English by 
courtesy. In the questionnaire I had put similar questions about 
their ideas of progress in matters of their education to the 
Untouchables of the six Districts, and some have suggested about 
industrial education, free accommodation in the Government 
Hostels and facilities for Higher Education, while the untouchables 
of the Janjira State have not got the slightest idea of such various 
issues of the problem of their education* Naturally, special 



1. Janjira Administration Report 1905-6, p. 3. 

2. " The Untouchable Glasses of Maharashtra " by the Author, page 10. 

3. I&wZ, page Ih 
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efforts are necessary to make them to realise the importance of 
education which is " the evident panaca for all the social disorder." 1 
So the great handicap under -which these people are labouring 
is want of consciousness regarding the utility of education. It 
must be remembered that they have not cultivated a desire for 
education and special attention is required for making them 
understand the importance of education in their daily life. There 
are many difficulties in sending their children to the schools. In 
some village schools, they are not allowed to mix freely with the 
children of the other caste Hindus. In some places the teachers 
are not found much careful about their studies and clean habits, 
and I have found some cases where these untouchable boys have 
to spend two or three years to complete the course of one standard, 
with the result that in spite of spending two or three years in the 
schools, they get no knowledge of the three Rs. and they are as bad 
as the other illiterate boys. So, mere provision of the schools in 
the villages will be never of much use to the uplift of these classes 
unless they are made to realise the importance of education and 
they are helped in every way possible to remove the actual 
difficulties that come in their way in sending their children to 
the schools. Moreover, special attention is essentially required 
to see the progress of the untouchable boys in the schools and 
such cases should be brought immediately to the notice of the 
higher authorities, where these boys are deliberately neglected 
by the teachers. 

It must be realised that no social progress can be achieved 
without education, as it is the most powerful leveller against all 
their disabilities. The influence which education has in raising 
the status is always remarkably unique and it alone " helps us in 
understanding all the important and intricate problems that beset 
our life today and in visualising to a certain extent at least, in its 
real perspective, what future has in store for us." 2 Education, 
therefore, can be taken as the only solution for improving the 
social status of the untouchables and which will help to change 
their environment and the circumstances in which they are 
now living. 

Ocatgatiom: 

It can be seen from the table No. (11) that a majority of the 
Mahar community are merely agricultural labourers and domestic 

1. " Poor Pariah " by Olcott, page 16. 

2. H. H. The Nawab Saheb's address at the opening of the. Hindu Educa- 
tion Society's Boarding on 23-5-1935. 
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servants. This is entirely due to their utter economic backward- 
ness and to their general ignorance. If it is compared to my 
study of the untouchables in Maharashtra, we can see that the 
economic condition of the untouchables of the State is on average 
below than their fellow-brothers in Maharashtra. 1 For instance 
if we look into the table No. 16 of my study " The Untouchable 
Classes of Maharashtra", we can find that there are twenty-nine 
teachers of these classes who are working in the Primary Schools. 
Besides there are eight Carpenters, eight Businessmen and five 
Cartsmen, while from the table No. (11) it can be seen that 
no persons are carrying such various occupations in the State. 
As a matter of fact, there are very little opportunities for these 
people in the State to pursue such honourable professions as they 
are neither educated nor they have an opportunity of studying 
Skilled labour. There are no facilities for vocational training in the 
State. The late His Highness had declared, while presenting an 
address to the Governor of Bombay on 17th December 1905, his in- 
tention of starting industrial and technical classes in the State, 2 and 
accordingly a carpentary class was opened from 1st August, 1908. 
" With a view to give stimulus to this branch of Education, the class 
had been made not only free, but all stuctents attending the class 
were paid scholarships according to their abilities, varying from 
one anna to four annas daily." A student was also sent for the 
weaving course at the Hewett Weaving School at Bara Baki, and 
under his management a Weaving Class was opened in the year 
1912. 8 But both these classes seemed to have been stopped after 
a time. It will be greatly beneficial to these classes if some 
vocational institutions are opened in the State, or the Primary 
Education in the rural areas is based upon the vocational and agri- 
cultural bias, and some of the untouchable deserving students are 
given facilities of pursuing the courses, so that after a time 
some of them may find an opportunity of carrying honourable 
professions. 

As for the chamars, they have their own hereditary occupa- 
tions of making shoes. But there are various handicaps in their 
profession. Thy are not getting sufficient leather as the dead 
animals are simply thrown away in many villages without taking 
out the skin. Naturally they have to depend upon the importation 

1. Compare tahle No. 21 page 18 regarding their earnings of "The Un- 
touchable Classes of Maharashtra " to the table No. (13) Page (140) of 
this study. 

2. The Janjira Administration Report 1905-6. 

3. The Janjira Administration Report 1912-13. 
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of leather from Bombay and thereby there is little margin for 
their profits. Besides, they are not acquainted -with modern 
methods in preparing shoes and several other useful things out of 
leather. They are carrying on, their crude methods and thus it 
goes difficult for them to have any reasonable return from 
their occupation. 

Indebtedness: 

One of the main reasons that I have found for their perpetual 
indebtedness is proportionately the heavy expenditure that these 
people incur on marriage purposes. As a general rule, they have 
got no surplus from the past and thus they are not in a position to 
meet such occasional calls of social obligations. Naturally these 
people have to go to sowcars for debts for such unproductive 
purposes. But they are landless and as such, they have no 
security to offer except pledging their labour to the sowcar for a 
number of years and if once they are entangled in dealings of such 
nature, they are bound to continue to be indebted to their sowcars 
for a greater part of their lives and even though they are freed 
after a period of ten to fifteen years, their sons by that time 
become of such age as to keep them in service and on pledging 
their labour these people get more sum either for their sons' 
and daughters' marriages, or for such other social purposes. Thus 
the vicious circle goes on, with no ending. 

This system cannot be exactly called the serfdom, for a 
serf means "a slave attached to the soil and sold with it." Here 
they are not necessarily attached to the soil or sold with it, 
but they make a contract to serve for a certain number of years in 
return of money taken in advance. They are at full liberty, to 
leave their masters by liquidating their debts. But somehow it so 
happens that they do not get freed from the debts practically for 
a major part of their lives. So "virtually there is no difference 
between the position of these people and the slaves of the 
American Plantations, prior to the Civil war, except that the 
Courts would not recognise the rights of the masters as absolute 
over persons and services. But in this country where— more 
probably than in others — the rich have a better chance in the 
Courts than the poor, this difference diminishes in importance \" 
Thus it can be described the situation by saying that these people 
are free men dejure but serfs de facto. It is no doubt true that 
they have realised the evils of this system. But so long as 
these people are in want of money, especially for the marriages 
of their sons and daughters, and so long as they will have 



I. Sedwick's Census Report 1921 - page 220. 
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no surplus of their own, and as they have no facilities to borrow 
on co-operative system either from the village co-operative 
Societies, which are not existing in the State, or from such 
any other source, or so long they do not refrain from spending 
more than their capacities on marriage expenses, and so long this 
system of pledging labour is not put to stop, or modified in 
the interest of these people by some legal enactment, this 
sort of "quasi-serf dom" will remain with all its demerits. 

Wdls: 

The question of wells is the most important and also the most 
difficult to solve. Nowhere I have found in my both the studies a 
common well used by the touchables and the untouchables. 
Among the untouchables themselves, a common well is not used as 
it can be seen from the Mazgaon Tillage, where the Chamars have 
a well, in good condition, but they do not allow the Mahars to take 
water from it, nor the Mahars are willing to do so. They have a 
dowara which is in very much insanitary condition and it becomes 
dry in the summer. In such cases, the problem of finding potable 
water becomes of intense difficulty especially during the summer 
season, when in some villages there is a great scarcity of water. 
They have to wait for the charitable person to draw water and pour 
into their pots ; or they have to pay or to give some fire- wood as it 
is done in the TJsroli Village. Thus it can be seen that these 
people have to suffer intensely on account of scarcity of water. 
This is really a serious handicap in their way of living a cleaner 
life, and has really a bad effect upon their health and efficiency. 
It also involves sometimes economic loss as we have seen it requires 
great amount of time in getting water or they have to pay for it. 
It is essential that they must be made to appreciate a cleaner mode 
of life, and this will be done only when there is sufficient provision 
of water for daily use. Thus, if the Government and the Local 
Bodies look into this primary need of the untouchables of getting 
water, it will be highly helpful to drive away the vicious taint of 
untouchability. 

Conclusion : 

Thus, to sum up, it is highly essential in order to eradicate 
untouchability from the society, that the efforts should be made on 
all sides to concentrate upon the primary object of securing full 
civic rights for them, as the right of sending children to the public 
schools, without any discrimination being exercised against 
them or the right of drawing water from the public wells if they 
have no wells in good conditions* This will help these classes to 
appreciate a cleaner or more moral mode of life* It must be also 
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seen that these people get access freely to all the public institutions 
such as the Schools, Dharmashalas, Ferry-boats, Markets, Dispen- 
saries, Government Offices, Public Water Taps, Hotels, and all 
Such public and semi-public institutions which are maintained 
under the direct supervision of the Government, or over which the 
Government can exercise its authority. In the village schools 
there must be an attempt made by the Primary School Authorities 
that in addition to the knowledge of simply three Rs, there must 
be created opportunities of imparting discourses on the proper 
ideals of life, on cleanliness, and opportunities should be created 
and handled in such a way , that these classes come in immediate 
contact with ideas of better and cleaner ways of life, which will 
help to effect a change in their social environment. It will be also 
beneficial if the Primary Educational Authorities take special care 
of the untouchable boys regarding their studies, cleanliness, 
manners, their difficulties in attending the schools, the treatment 
they get at the hands o€ the teachers and other fellow-students, and 
all such allied topics, as it iwill be immensely helpful in driving 
the ugly ideas about untouchability from the minds of the younger 
generation, as well as from the older one. 

Another way of helping to drive the notions about untoucha- 
bility from the society, will be by employing some of the suitable 
candidates from these classes in Government menial services, such 
as the peons, the pattawalas in the Taluka Eevenue Offices, Police, 
Forest Guards etc., whereby these people will be in direct contact 
with the public, while carrying the Government duties and thereby 
the caste-Hindus, after a time, will not attach any importance 
to the ideas of untouchability. There is also a necessity of 
nominating representatives from these classes to the Local Bodies 
as they will get an opportunity to ventilate their grievances that 
might exist in any corner of the State. But the sure way of 
improving the lot of these unfortunate classes will be by establish- 
ing temporarily a separate department to look into their affairs, 
like the Backward Class Office of the Bombay or the Madras 
Presidency. 

There are no two opinions that untouchability is the worse 
type of social ostracism and it must be driven, from the 
society as soon as possible. No doubt the untouchables 
themselves are getting conscious of their taint and they are also 
mobilising their forces against it as it can be seen from several 
instances, happening in the State, such as the incident at Torade 
in Mhasla Taluka. 1 But it is the sacred duty of the Government, 

1. The "Dhanurdhari" dated 27-U-1937. 
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and as well as of the Caste-Hindus, to get rid of untouchability 
from the society. For that, special efforts must be done. Along 
with the Government efforts in the direction .suggested above, if a 
branch of the Harijan Sevak Sangha is started in the State, in 
order to create favourable atmosphere by educating the masses 
and doing useful propaganda, as it is doing in several other States, 
it can be easily prophesied that untouchability will be on its last 
legs and will die out within a very short period. 1 

M. G. Bhagat, 



1. I am much thankful to the University of Bombay fox sanctioning me a 
research grant for carrying this study. I am also greatly thankful to 
H. H. The Nawab Saheb of the Janjira State and to the Dewan Saheb 
of the State for allowing me to carry out the work and giving me 
f acilities for it. 



Reviews 



Poverty and Population in India by D. G. Karve (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) 1936. 

Principal Karve's work is the latest addition to a series of 
Studies on the Indian Population Question which are growing in 
number and interest. But it is the first study of the subject 
which attempts a statistical presentation of the relation between 
the growth of production and of population in the country ; as 
Such, it brings a new realistic note to the whole problem and is 
therefore a very welcome addition to the literature of Indian 
economics. 

Principal Kaxve's thesis may be briefly summarised thus : 
A survey of the net increase in India's population during the 
last three decades does not compare unfavourably with that of the 
population of other countries. In fact, during the last three 
decades ending with 1931 the population of British India has 
recorded an increase of only 17% as compared with 23% for 
England and Wales. The rise in India's population therefore is 
not so startling or tremendous as is implied by some writers. Nor 
is it true to assert that the economic condition of the people has 
worsened pari passu with the increase of population, let alone, 
because of the increase in population. A study of the basic facts 
of the movement of population in India gives conclusive evidence 
to show that there has been a slight improvement in the situation 
and that certainly there has been no decline. Thus e.g. the rate of 
infant mortality has fallen from 204 per 1000 in 1911-15 to 178 
per 1000 in 1916-30 ; the average expectation of life has increased 
from 23-67 for males in 1881 to 26-91 in 1931 ; while the per- 
centage of the total population resident in urban areas has risen 
from 9-9 in 1901 to 11 -0 in 1931. Of course, the situation is far 
from being pleasing ; and needs a great deed of improvement ; but 
that is no reason to assert that it has worsened in any absolute 
sense. 

The movement of production is then compared with that of 
population ; and the conclusion is drawn that production in all 
branches of economic acitivity has increased faster than population. 
Thus e. g. we are told that in respect of agriculture, though the 
area under cultivation increased only by 11% the qualitatative 
determinant of agricultural production viz. the area under irrigation 
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increased by as much as 45% ; while the area under com- 
mercial crops— the more paying part of the agricultural industry — 
increased by as much as 37%. There is therefore no reason to 
believe that agricultural production has at any rate increased at a 
pace lower than that of population increase. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, comprehensive data are not available ; 
but as indicative of the trends, the author gives the following 



indices, 

1901-05 1926-29 

Production of cotton mills 100 156 

For coal, manganese, petroleum, figures of production are 
given only for individual years and not for quinquennial periods. 

1900 1930 

Coal 100 400 

Manganese 100 623 

Petroleum 100 818 

Workers in organised industries 100 248 



Obviously the movements in these groups indicate a much 
larger increase than in population. Indices of trade activity 
confirm the trends revealed by the statistics of mining and 
manufacture. 

1901 1929 

Weight of goods carried on Railways. ... 100 202 
Value of coastal trade (adjusted for price ... 100 124 
changes) 

Yalue of foreign trade (adjusted for price ... 100 168 
changes) 

In further support of the same thesis are drawn the following 
indices of financial activity in the country. 

1900 1929 

Balance of deposits in Savings Banks & ... 100 720 

Postal Cash certificates. 
Private deposits with the Presidency ... 100 554 

Banks and the Imperial Bank of 

India 

Paid up capital of joint stock companies. . . . 100 7 67 

The three indices of Agriculture, Industry and Trade are now 
combined into a combined index of national production, the three 
branches of productive activity being given weights on the basis of 
the percentage of population that at several years is estimated to 
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have been employed in that occupation ; and the following are the 
results of the elaborate statistical calculations which form the main 
contribution of this essay. 



Period 


Index of 
production 


Index of 
population 


Index of produc- 
tion adjusted to 
that of population 


1901-05 


100 


100 


100 


1906-10 


106 


105 


101 


1911-15 


132 


106 


125 


1916-20 


142 


106 


135 


1921-25 


144 


112 


129 


1926-30 


157 


117 


134 



The conclusion of the essay may now be stated in the author's 
own words. " We might therefore take it as proved, in so far as 
facts statistically ascertained can prove anything, that the popula- 
tion in India during the last thirty years has not grown and is not 
growing faster than the wealth or the production of the nation." 
It is therefore urged that the nation's attention should be 
concentrated not on the dangers of increase in population but 
should be directed to the need for increasing production. " Even 
if the population of the* country is rendered stationary or is 
actually reduced, so long as our industrial efficiency and social 
organisation are what they are no real relief can be secured 
But the author is not unaware of the dangers of unrestricted 
increase in population. He is not against the use of birth control, 
but he would like it to come as a part of the changed attitude to 
life on the part of the people. " Birth restriction devoid of the 
rational feeling of self-reliance and self -regulation is not a sign of 
growing civilization but one of barbarity." The situation can 
be remedied only by the pushing forward of the cause of 
intellectual and social reformation. " Whether the people of this 
country, whatever their number might be, will enjoy the blessings 
of a progressive and prosperous life will depend upon the pros- 
pects of a nation-wide reformation in our religious, cultural and 
psychological ideas. Both the progress of industry and the more 
conscious limitation of families will follow in strict measure the 
realization of progressiveness and purposeful action in our conduct." 

It is difficult to disagree or criticise a writer who ends on 
such a fundamentally rational note. Let me state at once that 
with the two main conclusions of Principal Karve's book, I am 
in more or less complete agreement. My own researches into the 
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growth of Indian Income have convinced me that the per capita 
income is certainly not declining particularly over the last three 
decades; I also agree that mere mechanical limitation of numbers 
-will not materially improve the situation. Our main economic 
problem is one of increasing our production and for this the 
cultivation of the rational attitude to life which Principal Karve 
advocates is certainly a great help. Having indicated my agree- 
ment with the main lines of his thesis, I may now briefly note 
one or two points of detail at which I do not agree with the 
learned author's conclusion. 

I think the actual increase in the nation's production during 
the period 1900-30 will be less than 57% and Principal Karve 
will not have arrived at the conclusion of an increase of 57% but 
for certain faults of omission and commission in his calculations. 
The index of agricultural production contained in Table 36-B is 
based on the yield of 128 million acres (if we take the year 1929-30) 
which is just half of the total area under cultivation. There is no 
certainty that the produce of the remaining area has increased in 
the same proportion. It is certain that the production of Bajra 
has not shown the same rate of increasej and it occupied 14-25 
million acres in the quinquennium 1926-30. The increase in the 
production of the other food crops, and of some of the oil seeds 
has also not been of the measure of 44%. I should therefore 
suggest that the real index of agricultural production would show 
a somewhat smaller rate of increase than that given in Table 36-B. 
I may also point out that no reference has been made at all to the 
output of milk and other products of the livestock industry; and 
this may make a further difference to the index of agricultural 
production. 

The index of industrial production, given in Table 28, is a 
much more unrepresentative figure. No reference is made to 
handicrafts the output of which during this period certainly 
cannot have shown a rise of 136%; moreover handicrafts gave 
occupation to a population several times the size of that which 
found employment in the organized industrial establishments. 
The index of industrial production which forms part of the basis 
for Principal Karve's index of national production is therefore 
very much of an overestimate. 

As for the index of trade, the figure shows an increase of 59% 
mainly because of the index for goods carried by railway showing 
arise of 102%. But whereas the indices for total foreign trade and 
total coasting trade are based on value figures adjusted for price 
changes, that for goods carried by railway is based on the ton-weight 
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of goods carried by railway, without making allowance for any 
changes which may have taken place in its composition. The last 
item would naturally show a larger rise, if the proportion of 
heavier goods has risen in the meanwhile ; and in any case it is 
not strictly comparable with the other two indices of trade. 
Moreover a part of the increase in railway goods traffic may have 
been at the expense of other forms of inland transport ; and the 
real index of internal trade may show .a smaller rise than the 
index for goods carried by railway. It is likely therefore that the 
composite index for trade may show a smaller rise than the 59% 
mentioned in Table 40. 

I conclude therefore that the rise shown by each of the indices 
for Agriculture, Industry and Trade contain elements of over- 
estimation ; and that therefore the rise shown by the composite 
index for national production which is based on these 3 items also 
contains elements of overestimation. Therefore the figure of 57% 
which is claimed by Principal Karve as the extent of the rise in 
national production during the period 1901-29 is an overestimate ; 
and production has not increased as fast as it is claimed to have 
done ; but I still believe that the rise must be more than 17% Le. 
production has not lagged behind population, though it certainly 
has not gone very much ahead of it. 

To the extent that the rise in production is even smaller than 
that postulated by the author, I think the case for restriction of 
numbers gains in strength. I agree that mechanical restriction of 
numbers is not desirable and also that mere restriction will not 
solve the problem of Indian poverty. But I do believe that if the 
fruits of increased production are to be translated into abetter and 
securer standard of life for the mass of the population, restriction 
of numbers would be an essential condition. I do not suppose 
Principal Karve would disagree but some of his unwary readers 
may be misled by his vigorous emphasis on the side of production 
and may draw false conclusions regarding the question of numbers 
in India ; hence my warning. 

I cannot conclude this review without giving expression to 
the sheer joy which the reading of this book gave me. For 
lucidity of exposition, clarity of expression and neatness in the 
arrangement of data, few books on Indian economics can claim to 
rival the book under review. Principal Karve's work on " Poverty 
and Population in India" is a most stimulating book to read; and 
no student or publicist interested in India's economic problems 
can afford to miss it. 



V. K. R, V. Rao 
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The Social Process (in the light of a century of Sociology R, 
Kale Memorial Lecture 1938 by G. S. Ghurye, Ph. D. ( Cantab. ) 

The lecturer begins by stressing the phenomenon of change 
and making it clear, that his view of society is the one called 
dynamic or functional. This fact is also made clear by the title of 
the lecture. The social process is conceived firstly as ideas about 
man as a living entity, and also as the process by which the indi- 
vidual is assimilated in a particular culture complex. Before 
proceeding to take stock of the thought of the last century from 
Comte upto date, Dr. Ghurye shows that there was no science of 
society before Oomte. He then makes a rapid survey of different 
ages and civilizations including the Vedic age of India, the Greek 
thinkers from Protegoras to Aristotle and the Middle Ages, 
bringing the story to the German Philosophers of the 19th century. 
He asserts, that whatever was written about the being and destiny 
of humanity was mere barren speculation as it was a purely 
intellectual and a priori structure not founded on observation of 
empirical facts relating to the being and doing of individuals and 
society. In the second place the work was vitiated by ethical and 
political considerations. 

After the Middle Ages European philosophers expended much 
thought on the origin of human society and the place of the 
individual in it, but it was left to Auguste Comte, the founder of 
modern sociology, to lift the whole problem from the realm of 
speculation to that of the empirical descriptive sciences. The 
biologists like Darwin fixed the place of man in a continuous 
stream of life forms. Then came the psychologists like James and 
Shand who made clear the working of the mind, individually and 
socially ; and thus we reach the second aspect of the social process, 
the adjustment of the individual to Social Institutions. 

The one social institution, which permeates the individual life 
and moulds it is the institution of marriage and family. Genetics 
is playing a very important role in the theories of social good and 
generally of social values. From the considerations of the 
endogamous marriages of Hindu society Dr. Ghurye reaches the 
conclusion, that the restriction of caste has proved dysgenic in the 
past because men and women of outstanding merit had to seek 
their mates within the caste, which was not always able to provide 
them with mates of equal distinction. It would be better therefore 
if there were marriages of gifted individuals without regard to 
caste distinctions so as to build ultimately in a given society a solid 
block of eugenically sound intermarrying and interconnected 
families, Dr, Ghurye ends by an e&ortation that marriage should 
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primarily be looked upon " as a union "between biologically and 
psychologically compatible mates having no concern "with status, 
either economic or social 

In this admirable survey of the history of sociology Dr. 
Ghnrye is rather hard on the ancients and charges them with 
indulging in barren speculations instead of observing the dynamics 
of human society. He cites the ancient philosophies of India and 
Greece in support of this assertion. But the modern philosophers 
have not been able to build philosophies which are less abstract 
than those of the ancients. It is the essence of metaphysical 
thought, that it deals with the abstract and the conceptual 
rather than with the concrete and the empirical. The ancients 
have proved themselves to be keen scientists and not just artists in 
life, as Dr. Ghurye hints, in aspects of thought other than philo- 
sophical. I need but cite the Niti literature of ancient India, 
which as an investigation into certain aspects of social life, is a 
model of clear, empirical reasoning. 

There seems to be a certain confusion about the dates of 
Darwin and Spencer. Dr. Ghurye writes : " Comte, and more so 
Spencer, were no doubt evolutionists but they were philosopher- 
evolutionists. They were corrected and substantiated by Charles 
Darwin, who worked for the first time in the history of thought, 
on scientific lines to solve the problem of origins, especially the 
origin of man and his species". (P. 14-15). This passage 
suggests, that evolution as a scientific hypothesis was promulgated 
after Spencer's writings. The dates of different publications 
however give the priority to the biologists Daxwin and Huxley and 
not to Spencer. One may see an idea of evolutionary processes in 
Hegel's theory of social progress in three stages of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis; but the hypothesis of evolution was first clearly 
enunciated by Darwin and applied to human beings by Huxley. 
Darwin's " Origin of Species" appeared in 1859, "Descent of Man" 
in 1871 ; Huxley's " Evidence as to Man's place in Nature " appeared 
in 1863 and all of Spencer's books were published from 1871 to 1896. 
This process of borrowing biological concepts to explain social pheno- 
mena has been going on since Darwin's days upto the present time. 

Dr. Ghurye rightly emphasizes the social aspect of the insti- 
tution of marriage as a contact between two families, leading to 
the creation of a sympathetic social environment for the growth of 
the new generation. But it seems almost ironical that on eugenical 
grounds he should be led to define the ideal marriage as a union 
between biologically and psychologically compatible mates, having 
no concern with status either economic or social. Does not 
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biological and psychological compatibility involve more than just 
outstanding ability of the two individuals without context of their 
families and all that these families stand for in a historically 
evolved society? I think the eugenical and the sociological 
concepts of marriage need a thorough investigation as to whether 
they can be combined in one compatible system and for this 
task no person is better suited than the lecturer, so keenly aware of 
the involved social relations in India as also of the necessity for 
eugenic considerations in the population policy of the future. 

IRAWATI KARV& 

Urban Handicrafts of the Bombay Deccan by N. M. Joshi, M.A. 
(Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics) 

In the sphere of economics, as in any other, a sense of propor- 
tion is a great quality. In these days of haste and hustle, only 
activities organised on large-scale attract our attention; and even 
men setting forth for investigation and research are not immune 
from this danger- We are, however, gradually becoming alive to 
things and activities which though insignificant in their isolated 
existence, affect the life and living of a section of human popula- 
tion. Mr* Joshi has done well in taking up a problem which has 
been neglected for long due to its apparent insignificance. The 
handicraft industry was given up as one which, if not already 
dead and dying, deserved to die. We, however, forget that it 
provides a living, however inadequate, to more persons than are 
provided by the large-scale machine industries. 

Mr. Joshi prefaces his study with an excellent chapter on the 
theoretical aspects of handicraft economics. The section on the 
Indian handicrafts is full of interest to the student of economic 
history. The author has not merely confined himself to the 
political causes of the decay of the handicrafts, but makes an 
important contribution to the study of the structure and organisa- 
tion of the industries prior to the factory stage in India. Subse- 
quent chapters contain a careful and patient collection of data 
pertaining to all the important aspects of the handicrafts in the 
urban areas of the Bombay Deccan. 

The survey runs over a period of more than 50 years, from 
1880 to the present day. The past history of the industry is 
useful in assessing the conditions which are essential for industry 
to flourish. The causes of the decay of the handicrafts are partly 
political and partly economic. The interests of the Imperial 
Economy and the Industrial Revolution, which harnessed mechani- 
cal power to the processes* of production, making other processes 
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obsolete and uneconomic, combined in killing the handicraft 
industries in India. 

The study is confined to the handicrafts in textile, metal, 
leather, paper and calico printing. The author has examined their 
past history, their present distribution, the method of their 
organisations for production and marketing. Though the picture 
is full of a confusing array of small details, he has succeeded in 
giving us a definite impression of the position of each industry. 
One can perceive in it the pathetic and tenacious adherence of 
many an artisan to his traditional types and modes of production. 
The competition of giant machines has driven him to the wall, but 
from his narrow corner he still manages to eke out a precarious 
living by catering to the caprice of many a conservative and 
aesthetic consumer. The increasing elimination of the independ- 
ent artisan, who mainly conducted the industry in the past ; and 
his replacement by petty capitalist Karkhandars, who have reduced 
the former to a position of a wage earner, is a significant commen- 
tary on the trends in the present economic system. The indebted- 
ness of the artisans and the dominance of the local dealers in raw 
materials and finished goods tell us that there is little or no 
margin of profit in the industry for the primary producer. 

The most vital point in the handicraft economics is the 
problem of relation and adjustment of the industry with the 
large-scale machine industry in the same line of production. Mr. 
Joshi's study proves that .there is still a scope for both these types 
of technique to exist side by side, The problem is to make the 
two complementary instead of competitive. The demarcation can 
be both in the types of production and the processes of production 
in other words, it can be both horizontal and vertical. In the 
former, certain artistic and predominantly local requirements,— 
e<g. shalus from Teola and the foot-wares from Poona and 
Ahmednagar— may be entirely left to the handicrafts. In the 
latter, such an exclusive allotment can be suggested only after a 
careful analysis of processes involved in different industries. 

Mr. Joshi's study is comprehensive and minute, and enables 
one to detect easily the weaker spots in the structure of the handi- 
craft industries. In the final chapter on the reconstruction of the 
handicrafts, he has suggested various big and small improvements, 
which would be read with great interest by those interested in the 
subject. Mr. Joshi's book is quite up to the high standard establi- 
shed by the publications of the Gokhale Institute and further adds 
to their reputation. 

M. L. Dantwala 
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Canton, China. 

Director, Malaria Institute of India, Kasauli, Simla Hills. 

Drama : Published by the British Drama League, Adelphi Terrace, 
London. 

Ecole Francaise D'Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 
Editor, The Mimansa Prakash, 403 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 
Editor, The Bevista De Psicologia i Pedagogia, Barcelona. 
Egyetemi Konyvtar (University Library) Debrecen 10. Hungary. 
Epigraphia Indica : Published by Government Epigraphist for 

India, Ootacamund. 
•General Editor, Indian Science Abstracts, 1, Park Street, Calcutta, 
German-Foreign Book Exchange, Deutsch-Auslandischer 

Buchtausch, Berlin N. W. 7. 
German Geographical Museum, Leipzig C. L Johannisplatro 
Hon, Secretary, Koninkiljk Institute voor de Taal, Land-en, 

Yalkenkunde, van Nederlandsch-Indie, (Van Galenstraat, 

14, Gravenhage.) 

Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics, School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge, England. 
*Imperial University of Osaka, (The Dean, Faculty of Science). 
Indian Culture : 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 
Indian Historical Quarterly : Edited by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 

(9, Panchanani Ghose Lane, Calcutta.) 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Indian Journal of Medical Besearch, (Central Research Institute 
Kasauli). 

Institute of Ethnology, University of Vienna, Vienna. 

Institute of Mathematics, Osaka Imperial University, Osaka, Japan 

International Cotton Bulletin : Published by the International 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers 1 
Association, Manchester, England. 
International Beview of Agriculture : (Secretary-General, Institute 

International d' Agriculture, Villa Umberto 1-Rome (110), Italy). 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, South 

India. 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Historical Research Society, 
Patna. 

Journal of the Faculty of Science, Hokkaido Imperial University, 
Sapporo, Japan. 

Journal of the Indian History, 'Sripadam', 143 Brodies Road, 

Mylapore, Madras. 
* Journal of the Karnatah Historical Research Society, Dharwar. 
t Journal of the Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 74, Grosvenor Street, London 

W.l. 

Journal of the University of Madras, Madras. 
Karnataka Sahitya Parishat, Hardinge Road, Ohamarajpet, 
Bangalore City. 

Labour Gazette, Published by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bom- 
bay 1. 

$ Librarian and Editor, The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, Nineteenth and the Parkway, Philadelphia, "U.S.A. 

Librarian, Division of Plant Industry, 590, Vermeulen Street, 
Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Librarian, Kungl, Tekniska Hogskolans Bibliotek, Stockholm. 

Librarian, Library of Univergidad de Antioquia, Medellin, 
Republica de Columbia. 

Librarian, National Agricultural Research Bureau, Nanking 10, 
China, 

Librarian, The New York Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd 

Street, New York City. 
Librarian, the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
Librarian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 
Library, League of Nations, Geneva. 

$ Managing Editor, Indian Journal of Venereal Diseases, 94-97, 

Girgaum Road, Bombay 4. 
Managing Editor, Journal of Benares Hindu University, Benares. 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Natural History (Magazine of the American Museum of Natural 

History), 77th Street and Central Park West, New York City U.S.A. 
Ohio Academy of Science, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 

U.S.A. (for Ohio Journal of Science and the Bulletins of the 

Ohio Biological Survey). 
Political Sciences Quarterly: Fayreweather Hall, Columbia 

University, U. S. A. 



* All the issues except Nos. 3 & 5. 
f All the issues excert No. 3. 
t Only No. 5. 
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Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Research, Sun- 

Yatsen University, Canton, China. 
Rasayanam, (Kapilashrama, Poona 2,). 

Review of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona, India. 
Revista del Colegio De Abogados, Palacio de Justicia. — 7 Piso, 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Revue de la Faculte des Sciences de l'Universite d'Istanbul, 

Istanbul, Bayazit. 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Belgium, Brussels. 
Scientific Research Institute of World Economics and World 

Politics, Moscow. 
Secretary General, Institute Italiano per 11 Medio Ed. Estremo 

Oriente, Roma. 

Secretary, Scientific Advisory Board, Indian Research Eund Associ- 
ation, Simla. 

# Sind Historical Society, Karachi. 

Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Helsingfors, Finland. . 

South African Journal of Economics. (P. 0. Box 5316, Johannes- 
berg.) 

Taihoku Imperial University Library, Taiwan, Japan, 
The Chief, Scientific Library Division, P. 0. Box 774, Manilla P. I. 
The Curator, Oriental Mss. Publication Department, Trivandrum 
(Travancore). 

The Dean, College of Agriculture, Laguna P. I. University of 

Philippines, Philippine Islands. 
The Director of the Psychological Institute, Sendai, Japan. 
The Director, Industrial Research Bureau, Imperial Secretariat 

Buildings, North Block, 2nd floor, New Delhi. 
tThe Editor, Biological Abstracts, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
*The Editor, Poona Orientalist 15, Shukrawar, Poona City. 
The Editor, Thought, a quarterly of the Science and letters, 329W, 

108th Street, New York, U. S. A. 
The Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Road, and Lake 

Michigan, Chicago. 
The Hon. Secretary, Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji's Saraswati Mahal 

Library Committee, Tanjore. 
tThe Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara and Jaina Antiquary, Jaina 

Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, Bihar. 



* Except Nos. 3 and 5 

t Part V for abstracting purpose only. 

t Only No. 2. 
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tThe Librarian, Cotton Research Station, Trinidad, B. W. I. 

The Librarian, General Library, British Museum (Natural .History) 

Cromwell Eoad, London S. W. 7. 
The Library, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The Man in India, Church Road, Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 
The Registrar, Andhra University, Waltair 
tThe Secretary, Java Institute, Aloon-Aloon Lor, Jogjakarta (Ned. 

Indie). 

The Secretary, Karnatak Historical Society, Dharwar 
The Servant of India, Poona. 

The University Library, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, U. S. A. 
The University Library, University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
University of Washington Library, Seattle, U. S. A. 



f Only No. 5 

t Except Nos. 3 and 5 



